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EAHP  I 

TOSmOBISa  cr  TER  IBMSCI! 

PrafaoA 

The  prooednree  reported  In  this  nonoemiih  wre  &  prodnot  of  inteetlgatlona  idiloh  have 
extended  over  the  pact  eeveral  jears.  '<.^eee  prooedures  have  &  hietory.  r  oc«tsxt-,  - 
teokgrouQd  In  theory .  Qtapter  I  deaorthea  the  osBanlsatloa  of  the  prejest,  the  personnol 
aasoolated  with  It,  end  r  levant  early  studies.  It  aleo  deeorlhee  the  expertawntal  Invee- 
tl0atlona  thldh  were  undertaken  In  order  to  develop  these  procedures. 

Chapter  II  susMrlsoa  briefly  the  theoretical  franewoz^c  vhlsh  has  fozned  the  baok- 
ground  fw  our  uozfe  -  the  fomialatloaa  of  W.  R.  Blon.  It  also  zeviovs  the  procedures 

presented  In  the  rest  of  the  nonograph  and  Isdloatea  their  relatian  to  the  basic  theoretical 
propositions. 


CHAFIER  I 


1®  TJBBa  OF  TWVBSfPTnM’TnW^ 

Tho  ExTKsrlnegtal  Sltusticft 

This  Pro Jact  iBegas  vlth  a  propoaal  for  rsseazoh  to  be  cooduotad  at  the  Katloaal  Tr&iiziag 
Labozatoitf  in  Group  Ce'velopaeat^  Betuel,  Maine,  in  the  SuBmer  of  1991.  The  porpoeee  of  the 
research  vere  methodologloeQ.,  substant I've,  and  praotioal.  The  methodologioal  aie  tab  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  seiiuential  analysis  as  a  means  for  diagnosing  dynnaios  In  tminlng  gronps. 
The  substantive  aim  was  to  test  the  usefulness  and  laterpretability  of 'basic  oategories  of 
emotionality  and  work,  as  proposed  by  Bicn^  and  given  partial  operational  definition  throu£^ 
preceding  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  practical  aim  'wae  to  test  the  effectiveness  for  group 
growth  of  feedback  to  the  tm^iilsg  ^^ups  of  reseasah  data  on  Isteraetlon.  It  was  planned 
that  the  project  would  rum  for  three  months. 

'  .  _  g 

The  project  wae  carried  out.  Staff  members  were  ssleoted  during  kj/irix  at  ohioago,  and 
trstined  to  make  ratixigs  of  behaviors  within  ‘the  basic  theoretical  oategories.  It  was  decided 
also  to  develop  further  a  sentence  completion  instrvaient  that  oould  be  vis^  to  relate  person¬ 
ality  to  behavior  in  the  group.  Other  data  to  be  coUeoted  Included  dally  sociometrios,  post- 
meeting  reaotlcnis  sheets  to  get  member  peroeptions  of  each  meeting,  and  specially  constructed 
'Bypotheeia  Cheeking  Sheets”  to  check  observer  dia^iosls  of  meetingB  against  peroeptions  of 
nembere.  Pour  groups  were  studied,  vLtb  two  observers  in  eaota.  Af-ter  reaching  Bethel  it  was 
decided  to  culminlster  a  self -percepttial  Q  sort  to  two  of  the  four  groups. 

At  Bethel,  the  research  teem  worked  wl'th  bo^  of  'the  three -week  laboimtoxlee  that  -were 
held  ‘that  eimnaer.  The  da'ta  collected  during  the  first  laboratory  were  regarded  as  praotloe 
data,  and  this  lidtlal  trial  period  'was  invaluable  for  sharpening  oategories  bd&  making  teoh^ 
nlques  routinely  operative. 

By  the  end  of  ‘ttie  second  lahoratory,  it  was  apparent  that  the  gmphlo  method  had  strong 
poeelbllltles  for  both  piactloal  and  theoretical  Investlgatlcns  and  tb^-  advisor?  Board  of  ‘the 
national  Training  laboratory  aooordlngly  recci^nded  that  the  stud)’  be  oonslderably  expanded 
and  extended. 

^hla  siasmaty  was  prepared  by  Herbert  A.  Thales. 

2 

Saul  Ben-Zeev,  Ida  Helntz  Gxedolph,  Paul  Hare,  William  F.  Hill,  Joe  McPherson,  Hobert 
B.  Bodgers,  Dorothy  Stock  end  Herbert  A.  Taeltai,  Project  director. 
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A  proposal  was  sent  to  the  Group  Psycholo^  Breach  of  tb**  Office  of  Nawl  aesearch. 

j 

They  accepted  the  proposal  and  ha^ve  supported  the  project  e4er  since.  The  Inltl^al  proposal 
to  Oiffi  Identified  and  blocked  out  the  work  which  Is  s'jnnnarlzed  In  this  monograph.  The  pur- 
poses  were  a)  to  derelop  a  coherent  body  of  methods  for  studying  Interaction  In  groups— to 
Include  proo^ures  for  relating  indlridual  perspa^ity  to  beharlor  In  groups;  for  charting 
the  "processes"  during  ©roup  meetings  and  diagnosing  problsma  of  groups  from  such  charts; 
for  Identifying  subgroups  within  the  total  group  as  clusters  of  people  cooperating  to  meet 
particular  group  sad  shared  indiridual  needs;  and  for  analysing  the  changes  occurlng  during 
the  course  of  several  meetings,  h)  To  de-velop  within  a  single  consistent  frame  of  reference 
a  pexslmonlous  set  of  theoretical  categories  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  the  data— from 
IndlTlduala,  group,  end  subgroups,  o)  To  f emulate  principles  of  training  (technological) 
that  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  research  esparlenoe.^  i,. 

During  the  first  year,  the  Project  staff  mads  a  series  of  pilot  Investigations  to 
block  out  the  major  lines  of  attack.  In  19^2,  the  work  was  subdivided  along  the  lines  of 
the  org^alsattoi  of  this  monograph.  A  preliminary  statement  was  cc&pleted  by  the  ptaff  of 
the  Project  in  December,  19^2;^  and  a  later  ausmary  was  prsseotsd  at  an  itesrlcan  Psyoholog- 
leal  Aaaoolatlcm  symposium,  1953*  The  present  monogmph  is  the  ocimplete  statement  of  methods 
with  Uluetrative  case  material.  This  monograph  was  written  by  Dorothy  Stock,  project  direc¬ 
tor,  Saul  Ben-Zeev,  Ida  Helnts  Gradolph,  Philip  Gradolph,  and  William  F.  Hill  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Eex^iert  A.  Thelen,  Principal  Investi^itor  and  Director  of  the  Human 
Dynamics  laboratozy. 


■  Overview  of  the  Devslopment  of  Basic  Methods 

Three  basic  c^raplementaxy  methods  of  investigation  are  here  presented.  Each  of  these 
methods  had  more  or  lees  been  explored  In  work  pidLor  to  the  beginning  of  this  project.  We 
wish  here  to  Indicate  the  various  phaaes  of  the  development  of  each  of  the  three  methods. 

^he  final  fomulatlon  of  training  principles  appears  as  a  didactic  presentation  In 
Chapter  T,  of  Thelen,  H.  A.,  Dynamics  of  Groups  at  Work.  The  l^lveralty  of  Chicago  Press 
July,  195^.  " 
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Ben-Zeev,  Eelntz,  Hill,  Stock,  Thelen,  Methode  for  Research  on  Interaction  in  Groups. 
Human  Dynamics  Laboratory,  19^2.  (Dittoed.) 

''Thelen,  Stock,  Ben-Zeev,  Hill,  I.  Gradolph,  P.  Ghadol|h,  The  Apulloatlog  of  Bionic 
Theox^  to  the  Study  of  Snail  teoune.  Human  Dynamics  laboratory, ' 1953 .  (Dittoed . )  “ 


Ruuses  In  Developaant  of  tlie  Beeotlons  to 
Qroup  Slto&tloQs  Teat 

mv.  scspleti'S'  tosrt  as  »s  iTurfcnaast  to  pvedlot  bebavior  oi  InAlvldnals  in  a 

txalniag  group  uas  explored  by  BoxoarA  Boae&tbal  aztd  William  Soekin  at  the  Satlooal  Txainlag 

laboxatoxy.  Bethel,  Maine,  in  1S^9.  Ttoy  deteloped  an  Inctrwent  knoun  ae  the  "Jack  and  Jill. 

The  test  vaa  re-«slttaaa  to  present  group -eltuatlonal  stinnli,  and  predlotlon  to  ohserred  he- 
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havior  In  the  group  uas  inteeti^ted  by  Joe  Molhereon.  Ha  also  ehowed  that  the  Sentence 
Completlcni  test  uas  more  effeetlae  than  tliie  Thenatie  Apperoeptlon  test  for  prediotlng  Bion’s 
oategories  of  votk  and  emotionality  ocinnmloated  by  indiaiduale  to  the  group. 

The  present  project  staff  re-erote  ^  stimulus  stateneuts  to  incorporate  the  soik  and 
oBotlonallty  eategories.  They  also  developed  'Uie  quantitative  scoring  systM  presented  In 
Oiapter  HII.  She  validity  <tf  the  test  for  predicting  behavior  sas  tested  by  Ida  Eeintt 

Oxedolih  end  Ihllip  C.  Gradolph  (Cbaptm?  H). 

Concurrent  rith  the  development  odf  the  lnstr.isent  since  19^1  vere  a  number  of  studies 

nhioh  demonstrated  its  usefolnesa  for  dilfferent  purposes.  Chief  among  these  are  Bettis 

Sarohet's  predlotlan  of  aocionaftrlo  ratings,*^  aid  Olldevell's  use  of  d^sasie  eharBcterlxatlan 
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of  the  group -as  •« -dhole,  end  svcotssful  prsdiction  of  oharsoteristics  of  group  products. 

Bhases  in  the  Development  of  the  Method 
of  Sequential.  Jnalysie 

The  f  irst  lnvesti(pition  in  idilch  a  gcaphlo  stmsmxy  of  ratings  me  atta^ptsd  ims  by 
Bobsrt  DeBsanf  idic  rated  ccntributlons  to  the  group  in  the  emotion-eoric  oategories.  The 
plotting  procedure  Involved  subtraction  of  amotion  from  voih,  and  one  point  we  plotted  for 
each  auocesalve  group  of  five  stateawnts.  DaBaaa  used  the  graph  successfully  to  identify 
^cple  Tdio  tended  to  contribute  to  maintain  amotion,  maintain  uodfe,  or  try  to  ebanga  one  to 
the  other. 

The  project  tern  during  the  simmier  off  l!^l  decided  to  present  iiork,  emotionality,  and 


^Iherson,  Joe  H.,  "A  Method  for  Desorlblng  the  aiotional  Life  of  a  Group  and  the 
AuAioimil  Heeds  ef  (fooup  Mambere.”  Ibpubllahed  Fh.D.  dlseertaticn,  Departaaent  of  Iduoation, 
Thivereity  of  Chicago,  August,  1^1,  p.  S^. 

^Serohet,  Betbie  Balk,  "Prediction  of  Individual  Work  Bole  in  Two  Adult  Learning 
Groups."  Itopubliehsd  Ph.D.  dleeertatlon,  CoBBd.ttee  on  Human  Developmwat,  Ifoiverslty  off 
Chicago,  Deramber,  19?2,  pp.  161. 

^Glldevell,  John  C.,  "Group  ftiotlonallty  and  Productivity."  Chpnbllehed  Ph.D,  disser¬ 
tation,  Depc^rtawnt  of  Psychology,  Iblvereity  of  (Hiioago,  December,  1953,  PP*  3*9. 

^aEsan,  Bobert  * "Graphic  mlysis  of  Grouj?  Process."  liapubllehed  Ph.D.  diaserta- 

CGsmtlttee  on  Htssau  Deveiopsiwit,  diversity  of  Oiioago,  Decmfiber,  1991,  pp.  21h. 


rate  of  lofteraotlon  as  Mpamte  Unss^  and  to  igraiAi  tlie  aaiouat  of  each  dorlne  ea.'^li  alnnta. 

Itaa  ta»stt  also  auMl^lded  Blon's  alngla  vork  eatogory  Into  four  aut-oatagorloa  lAiioh  uoro  than 
given  dlffemtt  ueli^inga.  (See  Chapter  III«)  further  developnenta  lx»lude  the  developaent 
of  the  utilising  pronedure  for  dividing  the  graphed,  periods  into  "nature  units,  "  hy  Ben-£eev 
(Chapter  T)  and  the  develcpBsnt  cf  the  "field  graph"  f or  smarising  the  ooinne  of  aeettogs 
hy  Thelen  (Chapter  71)9 

Thaaea  In  the  Development  of  the  Q-sort  Method  for 
Studying  Suhgrouplnga  and  Qroup  Grovbh 

The  hulo  nothofi  vaa  developed  hy  ViiiiaB  Ste^enaon  and  la  nov  detailed  In  his  book.^ 
The  use  of  Q-eorts  for  underatandlng  phenoaenologloal  aapeota  of  hehnvlor  in  groupa  uaa  eoc- 
plored  In  a  variety  of  studies  in  the  Laboratory.  Ihe  ones  noat  dlraotly  oontrlbutocy  to 
the  present  mathoda  aerei  the  denonstration  by  Dorothy  Nalhoraaii  that  ona  'a  own  role  as 
pazoelvad  by  the  Individual  ohangaa  uore  than  hla  paroeptlon  of  his  Idaal  rolei  and  that 
both  Mniia  of  InfosMtlon  are  useful  in  explaining  hShavior  of  individuala  in  the  group.  ^ 
DoroOiy  Stook  showed  that  Q-sorba  In  which  the  Individual  ohaxaetarlsad  his  own  role  and 

the  roles  of  each  other  Mnbar  In  the  group  oonld  be  used  for  prediotlon  of  imiixstvlo 
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relations  vilhln  the  group. 

Since  1991,  Stook  has  applied  factor  analytic  teohnltues  to  the  Q-aort  data,  and,  frw 
thle,  has  Identified  aubgroupa.  (Chapter  1.)  ViUlaai  F.  Hill  has  developed  scae  principles 
for  Interpreting  groap  prooaaa  In  tassa  of  the  xelntlcnablpa  oaung  these  suh-groupa.  (CSiap- 
tar  ZI.)  Stook  la  currently  using  the  factor  analytlo  aietbod  to  appraise  group  groirth  In 
texna  of  ooanges  In  eih-group  ohoraoter  and  Beaberohlp.  This  work  vlU  be  reported  at  a 
later  date. 


The  nethoda  here  daaoribed  ware  developed  from  etudy  of  "laboratory"  training  groups, 
and  noat  of  the  data  were  ooUeoted  in  four  anoh  groups  at  the  eeoatd  sonar  Workshop  in 
19^1  at  Bethel,  lfe:lne.  The  daciaion  to  study  training  groups  was  isfluenoed  by  a  nuaber  of 
ocnsidexatlonat  _ 

^^Stephanacn,  WiUim,  The  Study  of  Behavior.  The  University  cf  Chioago  Fresa,  1955. 

^HfcPhorafVi,  Dorothy  Whiting,  "An  Investigation  into  the  Sature  of  Bole  Consistency." 
Thipubllahed  a.D.  dlaaerbatlon.  Department  cf  Bducation,  Chlverslty  of  Chicago,  Decaaber, 
1951,  PP-  253. 

^Stook  Dorothy,  'The  Belatlon  between  the  Soolometrto  Structure  cf  the  Qroup  and 
Certain  Fersomlity  (^araoteriatioe  of  13ie  Individual."  tfapubliahed  diBaertatlon, 

Departfflient  of  Psyohology,  tialvereity  cf  Chleago,  Deeper,  1952,  pp.  .1.46. 


First,  those  groups  tezi&  to  express  and  oharaoterlzo  their  emotional  reaotiws  as  they 
go.  In  other  Drords,  during  the  oourse  of  the  training  prooess  they  are  eontin'jally  tzylng  to 
make  "feelings"  explicit;  Sla^oiose  their  prohlems  of  opezmtion,  ^d  pay  attention  to  the  adap¬ 
tations  of  Individuals,  ^esa  pei^options  are  valuat^e  data  for  one  idio  uould  u£de3;*8tm^ 
dynamics  of  groups. 

Second,  siiue  the  groups  are  not  hound  ty  objectively -fomulated  prohlms,  one  haa  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  prooesees  of  developing  oonaaitaent  to  emerging  problems  uzdiamper^ 
aM  restricted  by  imposed  "dsnends"  from  the  outside.  The  processes  by  ^loh  "felt"  probl^as 
become  identified  and  tiauslated  into  explicit  agreed-upon  purposes  are  of  paramoimt  Impor- 
tance  and  can  be  studied  in  these  groups,  i&i  effect,  'Otero  is  greeter  pemlSBlveness  then  in 
most  "task-oriented"  groups  beoauae  the  roactions  of  each  individual  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  dealt  with  much  more  fully  than  in  situations  vhere  perfoniatwe  criteria  are 
"given"  by  prior  defined  purposes  ai^  problems. 

Third,  -these  groups,  during  their  thxoe-week  lives,  gc  throuedi  a  remarkable  and  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  course  of  growth.  The  changes  ars  large  and  dssoribabls;  so  that  -there  is 
excellent  oppordiunlty  to  test  hypotheses  about  dynamic  cause-effect  relations. 

The  particular  training  groups  studied  oon-tainsd  approximately  l6  members,  a  Training 
leader,  and  a  Training  Associate..  The  iMnbess^  are  Mults,  and  come  from  hi^-level  Jobs  in 
industry,  armed  foroea,  public  health  service,  churches,  universities,  snd  the  like.  All  the 
Bsmbers  have  ocma  to  leera  more  about  hov  groups  operats,  -the  factors  affecting  productivity, 
ai^  inslfifitB  into  their  own  roles  as  leaders  and  neobers  of  groups.  The  Training  Leader  is 
typicedly  a  oen-^nil  ststff  member  of  the  laboratory,  and,  at  home  during  ^e  year,  he  en^ges 
in  reseueh  on  groups,  consultation  to  groups,  and  teaching.  The  training  associate  is  gener¬ 
ally  someone  vho  shows  promise,  on  further  developaent,  of  being  a  Training  Leader. 

The  groups  met  in  -the  mcznisg  for  tvo  hours  a  deiy,  Monday  through  Friday,  for  three 
weeks;  they  did  not  meet  the  first  and  last  days.  Following  -the  S-hour  laboratory  experience, 
they  remained  in  session  a  third  hour  for  "theory"  aesslona  whose  purpose  was  to  present  re¬ 
search  end  other  experience  which  would  enable  the  groups  to  geneznllze  from  their  experience 
and  identify  principles  of  group  operation.  In  the  afternoon,  -Uie  -workshoppers  were  re¬ 
grouped  for  a  study  of  specif Ic  skills  in  "application"  areas,  end  in  the  evenings  they 
attended  "general  sessions "  and  also  met  in  ataall  Infomal  psyche -groups. 

The  interactlsms  in  the  training  groups  are  complex  and  subtle.  Thera  is  initially  a 
minlBum  definition  of  limits  to  behavior.  QraduaHy  the  necessary  boundariee  become  defined 
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Pro»l«.  ^thout  ..1^  .xpUoltl, 

Ilf.  ot  th.  group,  IndluMual.  tMd  to  operut.  .lault«i«,n»U  to  uwt  their  poroonal-aiotloD. 
.1  need,  uud  th.  r^.  of  th.  group  .  uorlclug  h«tru«ut.  it  1.  our  h.ll.f  that  our 


^  o«  ^08®  ooapi«  prooeasea,  ahoul^  l^e  uaaful  also  la 

dealJiag  with  more  typical  taek-oriented  groups. 


CHAFFSB  n 


mt  OOHGEPmL  AS  A  (HJIDE  TO  BEVXEOSMMC  0?  MEEKXD^ 

BfcBlo  CopQgotB  aay<  PToaoaltleas 

Oae  Of  ths  orlglDal  edma  of  the  reseapoh  ms  to  test  the  usefulness  and.  Interpretahil- 
ity  of  the  haalo  oonoeiitB  of  group  opemtion  pub  forth  by  V.  B.  Bioa.^  BIoq'h  Ideas  seemed 
a  psrtioularly  useful  point  of  depszture  for  aeyecal  reasons.  His  fozisulatloa  offers  a 
parslDonlous  set  of  dynsodo  oonstruots  idiloh  deal  vith  teo  imjor  faotora  in  group  life— 
ooffiltloa  and  emotionality,  further,  he  offers  a  say  of  understanding  tha  Intexrelatlaa- 
ahlpg  b^veeA  these  tvo  faotors.  larller  azparlnental  vorlc  In  the  laboratory  as  sell  as 
hunohss  dravn  from  azperlsnee  with  groups  had  Indioated  that  an  analysis  of  oognltive  proo- 
ssses  alone  ms  inadequate  for  a  full  understanding  of  ^preup  operation.  A  more  fruitful 
foous  ms  ooffiitlcn-and-eaotian;  a  fooua  offered  by  Blcn.  Ve  were  Interested  In  etudylng 
groups  from  the  point  of  vlev  of  the  total  group,  the  Individual  and  the  sub-group.  In  his 
vork,  Blon  dealt  primarily  with  ttie  group  as  a  staole.  Eovever,  his  haslo  Ideas  seeaed  to  us 
to  be  dually  applicable  to  the  individual  and  the  sub-group.  If  this  proved  to  be  true, 
our  analytic  power  would  be  greatly  Increased,  since  applying  ths  same  ocastruote  to  these 
three  approaches  would  facilitate  Identifying  the  relatlonahlpa  among  them.  Blcn  used  his 
oonstruots  to  dla^picae  underlying  eonoezns  and  inoblsms  in  the  group.  His  eonsem  was  with 
therapy  rather  than  with  research  and  consequently  his  ai^roaoh  ms  Intuitive  and  interpre¬ 
tive.  Ve  wanted  to  use  these  oonoepts  In  a  more  oontroUed  manner  as  a  reaearc..  tool.  But 
again,  we  felt  that  Ihese  oonstruote  oould  he  preoisely  defined  and  made  operational.  If  so, 
^e  seme  ccmstruots  could  be  used  on  the  level  of  observation  Mr>s  oa  the  level  of  explanation. 
This  too  would  be  a  oonslderabls  advantage  In  Interpreting  group  Interaotlsa. 

There  are  certain  probably  slgrlf  leant  dlfferenoes  In  the  my  we  have  used  Blon's  ideas 
end  the  mys  In  ihloh  he  himself  used  them.  Blon  evolved  his  theory  out  of  experience  with 


^le  statement  of  theory  and  overview  of  the  methodologies  was  prepared  by  Dorothy 
Stock,  Ida  Gradolph,  end  Philip  C.  Qradolph. 


^ioQ,  W.  B. ,  'Tbcperienofls In  Groupe:  I,” 
Blon,  W.  B. ,  "ExpsrienceB  In  Groups:  II," 
Blon,  W.  B.,  '^Experiences in  Groups:  III," 
Blixi,  W.  B.,  '^xperlenoes  in  Groups:  IV," 
Blon,  V.  B. ,  '^Ex^rlenoes  In  Groups:  Y," 
Blon,  V.  R. ,  "]^periezio89  in  Groups:  ¥1," 
Blon,  ¥.  B.,  "Experlencaa  In  Groups:  VII," 
Blon,  V.  B.;  "Group  Dyusmios:  A  Be-Vlev,' 
1952,  35,  235 -J*7. 


Human  RelatlMiB.  1948,  1,  514-SO. 
Evaan  Stelatlons.  1948,  1,  487-96. 
Human  Belatlcns.  1949,  2,  13-22. 
Humn  lelatloas.  1949,  2,  295-304. 
Human  Relatione.  1950,  3  ,  5-l4. 

Hugaa  RelatioBB.  1950,  4  ,  595-402. 
owaBS  BelatiwiB.  1951,  4  ,  221-28. 
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thsmpv  groops.  HIb  fooaB  vas  tfce  total  group;  hia  app^saoh  vas  intezpretatlfs  aod  gjuaMi 
Our  190X&  iu»8  'been  ^tb  norsaale  in  tzatnlng  group  sltuKtlaas;  our  approeoh  has  been  eioro- 


$11  ss  total  group  faowrs 


with  those  that  are  relevant  to  sub-group  aal  indlvidBal  faotora 
She  two  'baslo 


given  tijie  a  group  oan  'be  seen  as  dealing  with  both  oo^iltive  and  esujtional  probleaa^  l«e., 
it  ia  oonsexEMd  with  woridng  toward  sone  oogultlve  task  or  goal  (Work);  at  the  sane  tine  it 
is  ocnpexned  with  resolving  oertsiin  seiotionBl  or  prooMS  problsns. 


ri££(t,j3llgjmi^.  Bion  uses  these  oategorles  to  desorlbe  the  psTohclogioal  state,  or  in  his 
terns,  the  "oulture”  oif  the  groiqi*  fop  ezanple,  when  he  refers  to  the  group  as  being  in  a 
Dependent  (D)  oulture  be  neons  tbat  the  group  is  oonoemed  with  its  Inadegascp  or  weakness 
■nd  is  striving  to  find  support-  er  direstiss  fron  its  leader  or  fron  sone  ecuroe  to 

itself*  Vhien  a  group  is  In  a  figbit>aril{^  (V-7I}  oulture  it  is  oanoerned  with  avoiding  or 


keeping  fron  dealing  with  sone  partloulsr  problsn  by  either  withdrawing  fmn  or  attaoking  It. 
:n  a  Balring  (?)  oulture  the  group  is  oonoeznsd  with  finding  strength  frca  within  Itself  by 
exploring  Interxelatlcnsbips  lawag  nsnbers. 

Our  nlorosooplo,  experinsotal  approaoh  rsgiairsd  further  daf initton  of  these  oategorles 
Iji  behavioxal,  OBBraticsal  terse.  an  isdividu&l  ia  a  group  appeals  for  help  fron  Uie 


leader,  ashn  for  struoture,  or  axpresaea  weakness  or  inade49Boy-<^  say  he  is  expressing 
Depsndenoy.  When  ea  individual  attaeks,  expseasee  anger  or  hostility,  is  oritioal,  resentful 
or  resistant,  we  say  he  is  expraeslng  71^t.  In  expressing  Fll^^t,  an  Individual  paaslvely 
wltMmwa  or  daydraons;  or  actively  attaopta  to  divert  the  group  frca  its  task  by  talUng  off 
the  point  or  aspresslng  inappropriate  hmor.  In  expressing  Pairiog  a  n«aber  supports  another 
nsnber,  expresses  wanath,  frlendllnasa  or  partiality  for  another  nenber  or  his  ideas. 
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does  OR  a  falrljr  global  lofsl,  Bi<m  la  able  to  peroelTe  the  gpotrp  sM  being  oonoemed  with  aoA 
opearatlag  wlttoin  one  oulture  for  a  losig  period  of  tlsse.  During  euoh  a  period  a  gpoup  al^t 
be  ooBoemed  ^th  Pairing  probleaa— eJcplorSag  its  “pror''  relatlcEshipe— to  the  astecrfe  of  t«a- 
pomril^  Bttppneaiag  or  not  dealing  vlth  its  relationship  to  '^e  l^er  (Depai^ssoy  oonoems) 
or  Its  aggressive  sonoems  (fl^t)  or  vithdraml  tends^ies  (Pll^t). 

Ve  have  found  iliat  althou^  from  a  saarosoopio  point  of  vlei?  the  group  oim  be  oharao- 
terised  as,  for  essaple^  dealing  id>th  Pairing  problens,  on  a  Bioroscopio  level  lodivldiail  oon< 
tributlone  aa^  sprees  aiij  of  the  aBatieoallties.  Ve  feel  that  dlfferenoes  bi|t«een  our  ftad- 
isgs  wad  Bion's  assui^iosiB  elm  not  Imeonoilah  1  e  but  are  the  effect  of  ap^^oaehing  ^6 
group  from  tvo  levels. 


operation  ean  be  desorlbsd  In  tsma  of  altstnatlnn  uerieds  of  va^wfj;  w-**  oitM;wB- 
te^.  >4on  postulates  group  Intsraotlon  u  a  serlss  of  pbasssf  saoh  one  of  idaioh  is  honogene- 
ous  irith  regwed  to  its  Vork-butlonalitp  ehanoteristios  and  different  f ran  the  periods  pre- 
oedlng  and  following  it.  Jog  esaeple^  a  group  nsjr  be  eesn  as  oparatins  In  a  V-P  ealttnce  for 
a  period  of  tine;  tbo  V-P  oultuse  smj  then  give  vay  to  a  VJ>  oulture;  ai^  thle  la  turn  nsy  be 
foUosed  by  a  eulture,  ete. 

Baatietv  and  nesd  amtlf laafcioa  aooouat  for  the  shift  frcn  one  eolture  to  saWther:  Bion 
postulates  that  saoh  ftKtlonal  and  Voxlc  stats  oarrles  with  it  oeztain  Inherent  ssKleties 
aatlafaotlona.  For  eaenple,  i&en  a  group  beglna  to  operate  in  a  B^pendsnoy  oulture  it  is  es- 
perlenolng  certain  satisfaotlons  assooiated  with  finding  seourity  and  direction  fron  the 
loader.  Bousver,  sifter  a  tins  a  group  nay  begin  to  eocpsrisooe  eertain  anxieties  also  assooi- 
acted  with  Bspaedenoy-o.g..  with  being  Isnature  emd  nan-«dnlt.  Biou  does  not  ^11  out  In 
detail  ^e  speolf  io  anxlctiea  and  9«tlfloatlans  assosiat^  with  eeoh  of  the  oul^i^s,  and  our 
v&st  has  nob  so  far  illisslnated  this  point.  EoeevNi>,  «•  do  fii^  that  oertain  individuals  tend 
to  be  amm  sensitive  to  the  wncletles  and  satisfactions  s^lflo  to  oextetln  eultnews  »*»«" 
others,  and  that  thess  Individials  presipltste  shifts  fron  cee  oaltori!>  to  snobher. 

IndlyldnalB  in  group  situations  say  bs  oharaoteriasd  as  having  oerbaln  valener  wfetsmst 
that  is.oerfcftii*  T^^fpositigns  for  operating  nors  fregaantlr  In  certain  Woff*JSagbionality 
oateaorles  than  in  others.  Bion  uses  the  ten  7alenoy  in  teo  says,  m  Its  first  sense,  Tal- 
enoy  aooounbs  for  the  fast  that  soae  Individuals  pertloipate  in  sons  emotional  or  work  situ¬ 
ations  end  not  in  others.  Ih  its  second  snse,  Tc^eooy  asocimts  for  the  "oonblnatlon*’  of 
individuals.  Ebt  only  do  oertain  people  seen  to  parbloipite  noire  in  eone  situations 
others,  but  the  peo^e  Involved  also  seen  to  be  Intersotiag  or  partloipating  together— that  is, 


tbegr  oojaxtldlpata  la  a  sartioular  ooltoxa.  V«  bi&ve  used  oaoeept  7al«ao7  in  ^otb  of 
th®a®  asptatg.  a®  fomer  provides  a  means  etf  relating  ladlvldua].  perseoallty  to  behavior  In 
a  group.  For  asEBiple,  wo  ml£^t  eharaoterise  a  givm  Sroup  member  as  be^  predisposed  re¬ 
act  to  oerfealn  group  altuatlcna  with  Fic^t.  Perhaps  situations  In  idsloh  most  of  the  other 
maabers  are  eDdilblting:  Pairing  is  dieturbing  to  him,  he  reasts  with  aggresslcm.  Similar¬ 
ly^  we  oould  Identify  situations  la  which  he  will  most  probably  exhibit  eaoh  of  the  other 
modalities.  The  seooad  aspect  of  Talensy  leads  to  tho  notlcm  that  group  operation  can  be 
ohaxeeterised  In  terms  of  the  Interaotion  of  a  limited  niBher  of  sub -groups --each  homogene¬ 
ous  with  regard  to  Faleney  ohaxeoterlstlos. 

3?hl8,  then.  Is  a  brief  susBmry  of  the  theoretloal  frameworfc  within  whloh  we  operate. 
Substantively,  the  theory  msphaslzes  the  actual  proesss  idiloh  ooours  during  the  oourse  of 
group  operation— the  relationships  between  eogoltlve  and  amotlOMl  aapeots,  shifting  phases 
of  grwp  life,  and  eo  on.  It  also  indicates,  throu^  the  oonoept  of  valeaoy,  a  possible  way 
at  relating  indlvldiml  personality  to  group  operation,  end  auggests  the  '^alsnoy”  sub-group 
as  a  profitable  unit  for  studying  group  astivity. 

The  Hethods  to  he  Developed 

In  order  to  explore  further  this  fxenewcrh  and  to  mahe  possible  its  application  to  prob- 
lasu  of  group  operation,  a  series  of  speolflo  techniques  were  required.  Tho  primary  Interest 
of  the  Suman  l^ynamlos  laboratory  has  been  in  tho  actual  operation  of  the  group— i*at  happens 
idien  a  n'^mber  of  people  interact  i^th  each  other  in  a  group  eituation.  We  therefore  required 
techniques  for  looking  at  group  Interaction.  And  because  information  about  the  individual 
and  the  sub-^oup  can  illisinate  the  character  of  group  operation,  these  also  became  objects 
of  study  for  ^Ich  techniques  were  required. 

Methodologiaally,  then,  our  first  need  \«s  to  develop  an  InstruBent  for  describing  be¬ 
haviors  in  the  group.  The  Instnsieut  devised  for  this  purpose  is  a  rating  procedure  which 
asseeses  raoh  etata&ent  as  it  is  made  in  the  group  for  the  character  c£  the  emotionality 
the  quality  of  work  express^  is.  the  etstemsnt.  This  instrument --idiioh  we  have  called  the 
Behavioral  Bating  System— provides  us  with  our  most  basic  information  about  the  grorxp.  That 
is,  it  characterizes,  rather  minutely  cud  mlorosooploally,  the  sequence  of  evrate  in  the 
group  in  woslc-emotlcxtallty  terns. 

The  other  instruments  which  we  have  developed  are  related  to  the  Behavioral  Bating 
System  in  that  they  help  to  suanarize,  explain  or  Interpret  the  "core"  data  contained  in  the 
ratings.  These  additioncd.  instrumezits  fall  into  two  general  classes. 


The  flreit  group  ot  tostiminsDta  liuludea  three  proeedurea  idildh  orgeniES  aad  suBnuirlEe 
the  ratings  of  o'verb  h^'vlore.  These  procedures  are,  flEvt}^,  a  Minute -hy-Mlnute  Graph  idiioh 
summariEes  the  vox^  end  emotlonellty  oheznoteristlos  of  the  group  for  each  minute  of  Interao- 
tloQ  and  represents  them  grai^ioally.  A  secend  devloe  Is  a  lAiltlilng  Preoedure  i^leh  pereitfi 
the  objeetive  Idoitifioatiou  of  natural  process  unite  vlthin  the  group.  Such  units  ma^  ^ai^ 
in  duration,  but  each  rep:r«e£«&tB  some  quality  of  latereotion  dlstlngulehable  from  the  units 
preceding  ajod  following  it.  A  final  teohniQue  in  this  series,  the  Work-Snotlcoallty  Field 
(^ph,  represents  the  sequence  of  natural  units  for  a  single  meeting  on  a  field  graph  in  idiloh 
work  and  emotionality  are  the  baeio  dimeaelons. 

These  defioes  deal  with  beha7lor  wi'^ln  the  group  situation,  laoh  Buceessive  procedure 
pemits  the  Investigator  to  focus  on  a  someidiat  more  maorosoopio  level  of  group  iateraotloa: 
The  Bdiavioxal  Bating  Gtystem  focusses  on  the  lnd.ivldUBl  stateBssot;  the  Minute -by-Minute  Graph 
*  on  the  minute;  end  the  Yield  on  the  natural  unit.  In  eves?  case,  the  emphasis  is  on 

analysing  the  events  which  occur  in  the  group  seduentially.  These  four  techniques,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  permit  the  Seaumatial  Analysie  of  Oroun  Prooees. 

A  eeoond  li^oxtent  group  of  iastmnents  relate  to  tiie  core  data  in  another  wey.  These 
tnstneunta  involve  ooileotlng  additional  tofoxoatlon  about  the  individual  vhldh  la  outside 
hia  actual  operation  in  the  group,  hut  whiob  can  'Uizw  ll#it  on  the  individual 's  behavior  in 
the  group  or  on  the  prohahle  obaxmoter  or  oourse  of  group  eventa.  The  first  InstiNaent  of 
this  type  is  the  Beaotlons  to  Group  Situations  Test.  This  is  a  sentenoe  nempletion  tsst  vhleh 
focuses  CO.  those  aspects  of  individual  personality  lAlch  are  most  relevant  to  predioting  be¬ 
havior,  attitudes,  etc.,  in  a  group  setting.  She  second  Instrumant  in  this  group--a  self- 
pesoeptual  Q-aort— ooUeets  data  from  the  individual  about  hie  peroeptions  of  hla  own  perform¬ 
ance  in  a  group  eltnation.  Statistical  anaLyels  of  these  data  penita  grouping  individuals 
into  similar  types,  so  that  the  Q-sort  facilitates  looking  at  the  group  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  sub-group  composition. 

In  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  we  will  describe  each  of  these  techniques  in  more  detail, 
emphasising  their  relations  to  theory,  and  indicating  in  a  general  -my  the  application  they 
may  have  to  the  study  of  ^upa. 

The  Behavioral  Bating  System 

The  Behavioral  Batiag  Syatem  lo  our  basic  deecriptivs  tool.  It  takes  as  its  unit  the 

individual  statement  in  the  g?oup.  Bach  statement  as  it  is  made  is\  rated  for  Vori^  (four  poe- 

\ 

\ 

sibls  categories)  and  for  fiaotloinallty  (four  possible  oatagorles).  The  rater  also  idesEttifles 


the  ep«at;«r,  tiins  ee  the  neax«st  minute,  and  ae  mueh  oentant  as  poaslhle.  The  smtisg  p>o> 
oelure  tuna  provides  a  eet^entlal  reoond  of  the  weift  »sd  eatotleaalitj  oheraeterlsties  aS  esch 
statement  ssade  during  a  g^up  meeting. 

The  most  fmd^^te^.  theoretiaal  assisptisn  ^  luisa  tse  xmtmg  system  depends  Is  that 
«os^  and  emotionality  are  teo  heele  sspeote  of  €p?onp  life.  It  depeade  further  on  Blou'e 
assmptteii  -tiliat  group  emotional  behavior  oan  be  obaraoterlzed  ae  Sepaadenoy,  Fairing  or 
?i|$lt*71£|^t.  developing  these  views,  Bim  «as  looking  at  the  group  from  the  point  of 
view  of  broad  i^teses  of  group  interaotlon.  In  adapting  his  general  viewpoint  to  the  rating 
aysteie  we  made  the  further  theoretical  aasnaptlon  that  eaah  individual  etetemant  (as  veU  as 
broader  phaaes  of  group  activity )  oan  be  ehareoterlBed  as  having  boUi  a  work  and  an  emotion- 
allty  oomponeet.  Ve  found  stpirleally  i^t  on  the  level  of  'Qie  individual  statement  ob¬ 
servers  are  able  to  identify  four  levels  of  work  and  four  kinds  ^  emotlonalltys  Fhiring, 
Bependenoy,  Fli^t  and  Fllid^t. 

The  behavioral  rating  system  is  esaSntially'  dasoriptlva,  and  la  usefnl  only  to  iha 
axtent  that  meaningful  ways  can  be  found  for  sunBarlslng  and  intarpretlng  the  data.  Beeanse 
we  have  been  interested  in  preserving  a  sequential  approach  to  the  analysis  of  group  events, 
we  have  found  graphing  prooedures,  which  permit  the  ordering  of-  events  alwtg  some  time  line, 
very  useful. 


The  Nlnate  by  Minute  Smph 

This  procedure  stamiar&Bes  the  iztf onatlom  yielded  by  the  Behavioral  Bating  3yst«  and 
represants  It  gmphioally.  The  baslo  unit  in  this  procedure  is  the  minute.  The  wel^dited 
aisfi  of  work,  the  vei^ted  stm  of  esiotiooality,  and  the  total  nt^>er  of  ooaitribntloDs  are  com¬ 
puted  for  each  minute  of  interaction.  These  three  subs  are  then  plottsd  on  a  gra]^  in  tdiloh 
the  vertical  axis  represants  wel^xted  frequency  minute  and  the  horlsontal  axis  is  marked 
off  ^ito  t^  In  mlBUtes.  (For  an  iUustratioa  o?  this  see  37  •)  ^Is  gc^ph  provides 
a  rnmisg  picture  of  the  reXatlaaships  between  these  tiiree  basic  components  of  the  csgoiag 
process  of  a  group. 


nlnulis"  ■feo  ’this  ’beoauAfi  w#  ha70  found  front  expeplsnoe  ‘Siai  tJio  rato  of  Istwactloc.  (ft& 

■well  as  it®  is  a  hl^ly  Interpretabl©  cbarMtoristlo  of  group  Interaction.  To  Illus¬ 

trate,  low  letel  work  with  muoh  eaotionality  in  ■tAieh  the  majority  of  the  group  Is  partloipat- 
iug  all  at  ones  laseuiB  soee&lng  different  for  the  group  than  the  eesss  work -emotionality  obar- 
asteristloa  ^en  only  one  or  a  few  persona  are  participating. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  In  aoslng  from  the  lewel  of  ttie  indi'vldual  stateaent  to 
the  minute,  we  haTe  also  moe^  from  a  foous  <si  Indleldual  beha'vlor  to  a  foous  on  the  charaetw 
of  group  interaction.  The  permits  ua  to  explore  suoh  questions  as  '^ftiat  is  the  group 

doing?'*,  "Hhat  phases  of  aetlfity  Is  the  group  engaged  in?",  'Vhen  ai^  in  what  seauenee  does 
the  character  of  the  emotional  atmosphere  shift?",  and  so  on.  In  addition  to  making  It  possi¬ 
ble  to  look  at  mtenuitlca  on  a  group  iewel,  the  graining  procedure  also  pexmite  looking  at 
Individual  behavior  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  oontext  In  whlah  It  ooours,  and  faollltetes 
looking  at  suoh  questions  as  'Vfaat  group  needs  does  this  statement  satisfy?",  'Vhat  In  tiie 
group  oonteot  has  trlggf*ed  off  this  anxious,  off -target  rsmaric?",  eto. 

The  Thiltlzlng  Procedure 

The  unitizing  procedure  permits  one  to  divide  a  single  meeting  Into  a  number  of  'hatural 
prooesB  lasltB."  The  prooedure  Involves  listing  all  the  different  speafeera  for  each  minute  of 
Interaotlon  and  determining,  by  a  set  of  oonveotlons,  those  points  at  whloh  %e  psztlolpatlon 
pattern  ebows  some  marked  shift.  (That  Is,  the  point  at  whloh  certain  members  drop  out  and 
others  begin  to  paxtlolpate.)  Suoh  points,  termed  "turning  points,"  mark  off  the  meet^  Into 
a  series  of  "natural  proseee  units."  We  have  found  emplrioally  that  suoh  units  identified  in 
the  training  situations  we  have  studied  may  be  from  three  to  twenty  minuteo  long. 

The  ooooept  of  valoooy  provides  the  theorstioal  suggestior  that  identifioatlon  of  natural 
units  oan  be  based  on  changing  patterns  of  partlolpsticn.  By  "valency"  is  meant  the  oharacter- 
Istlo  predisposition  of  the  individual  to  behave  la  certain  ways  in  the  group  and  to  tend  to 
participate  with  others  similarly  disposed  in  each  situation.  It  follows  that  during  the 
course  ot  a  group  meeting  we  would  expect  oertain  ii^lvldiiale  to  '‘3cm?ry"  certain  kinds  of 
situational  oertain  kii^s  of  situations  should  Btimulste  seme  maibers  to  participate  and 
others  to  be  slleirt.  In  testing  '^e  unitizing  proosdure  we  have  found  that  sucoesslve  units 
do  in  fact  differ  not  only  in  their  paatlolpeats  but  also  m  the  W-S  oharecteristios  of  «&e 
Interactlcai  within  the  group.  The  unitizing  prooedure  permits  dividing!  the  eequenee  of  ocn- 
trlbutiona  Into  units  idiloh  are  more  Intsrprstabls  than  those  obtained  by  azbltary  tlmo  divi- 
eion.  The  faot  that  natinml  units  may  be  from  three  to  twenty  minutes  long  means  that  a  two 
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hour  rasetlog  oan  aow  be  described  and  aaal;fzed  In  texns  of  el^t  to  t-sielTe  relatively  h(mo- 
gineoua  periods— rather  than  In  tenna  of  a  single  large  imlt  or  a  large  moaber  of  more 
minute  units.  The  unitizing  prosedure  la  thus  an  essential  step  In  paimittlng  the  analysis 
of  group  prooes«>  In  terns  of  hrc^er  phases  of  activity. 

The  WoriE-finotlonallty  Field  Graph 

The  natural  prooess  uaits  are  used  as  the  basis  for  analyzing  meetings  ar^  for  coerpar- 
ing  different  periods  in  the  life  of  'Ulo  group.  The  natural  units  identified  for  a  single 
meeting  am  he  represented  sequentially  en  the  Wos&-&iotlonality  Field  Graph.  IHie  average 
«ox^  and  the  average  emotlcoality  per  statement  are  o»patod  for  each  natural  unit.  Ieoh 
unit  oan  than  he  losated  on  a  graph  in  id&loh  the  vertical  lals  represents  average  emotloi- 
allty  per  artatemenb  and  the  horizontal  szis  repsaaente  average  vorh  per  statetsent.  Two 
addltioeoai  Mods  of  Inforttatlon  ere  also  plao^  on  the  graph:  tiie  average  n'jasber  of  ocn- 
trlbutions  per  minute  and  the  duration  of  «eoh  imit  in  minutes.  This  is  done  by  represent¬ 
ing  saoh  unit  on  the  graph  by  a  reotaagle  (rather  than  by  a  sii^e  point)  in  thioh  the 
helAt  of  the  reotangle  is  made  propwtional  to  the  duration  of  the  unit  and  the  vldth  is 
made  proportional  to  -yis  average  ntsber  of  contzlbutiimKs.  Suooessivs  railts  are  nusbersd  and 
oonraeoted  vlth  arrows  in  order  to  indloate  olearly  their  sequenoe.  (See  page  77  for  an 
illustration)  *  The  field  grai^  permits  one  to  follow  the  course  of  events  oeourring  during 
a  single  m^lng,  unit  by  unit,  in  terms  of  idiifts  In  Vorlc4tootionallty  reXatlonships. 

The  field  ei»>Fb  is  ^It  on  the  basio  thsoretioal  assaq'^ion  that  l&a  relation^ip  be¬ 
tween  ^ork  aai  S^leoallty  la  a  fwndimisrtsJ.  tAaraoteristio  of  group  life.  The  field  graph, 
in  oomhinatlon  vl'^  the  unitizing  prooedure,  permits  ons  to  look  at  group  aotivity  on  a 
fairly  msoromoopio  level  of  phases  of  intssaetion.  And  (by  referring  ^k  to  the  Indlvidittl 
zstings)  the  Vork<asotionality  oharaoteristios  o^a  be  olearly  specified  for  each  phas:>. 

The  most  direct  applioatlon  of  the  field  graph  is  in  analyzing  a  single  meeting  in 
tersM  of  snooessive  imlts.  The  graph  can  also  be  used  for  oomparing  meetings:  ei'Uier  suoeea 
slvs  Beetings  of  the  earns  group  or  comparable  meetings  of  different  ^ups.  It  permits  one 
to  ssplore  suoh  questions  as:  'Vbat  ^Ifta  in  the  quality  of  work  (^aur  from  meeting  to 
meetingf'',  *^008  the  range  of  expressed  emotionality  chaxige  or  maintain  itself  during  the 
oonrse  of  group  growth?",  ’Sow  do  several  groups  ocmpare  in  ra:^  of  emotlotnllty,  quality 
of  work,  and  eharaoteristlo  area  of  operation  as  represented  on  the  work -emotionality  field 
graph?” 


The  Heaotionfl  to  uroup  Sittuitioiu!!  Test 

The  BeaotiOQB  to  Group  Situatiooe  Test  oolieetn  date,  fma  the  iMl'vldual  Independent  of 
his  h^navlor  in  m  aotual  group  situation.  It  is  a  sentence  ooapletion  test  e^peol^ly  con- 
etmoted  to  get  at  those  aspects  of  individual  persosialltj  idnioh  are  related  to  hehavior 
attitides  is  a  group.  The  test  oonsists  of  a  nunher  of  ixusoaplete  sentences:  aoeie  present 
"pure"  gtlsuli  related  to  speoifie  etBOtional  or  irosi;  is^dalitlesi  others  present  i^oetures  of 
modalities.  The  individual  taking  the  test  must  respond  hy  oseipleting  the  seatenees.  A  sear- 
iss  s?stsa  has  hee^  ^'aviced  isi  i^ioh  each  o(».pletiaa  is  Judged  for  ecoeptanoe  or  rejection  of 
the  stiaalus  item,  for  the  modalitp  istrodused  in,  the  response,  and  tor  the  nannor  of  respcnse 
(action,  feeling,  etc.)  Interpretatian  based  on  the  soore  pattern  aa&  oa  the  oontent  of  the 
responses  pemlts  one  to  f oni  a  general  pletore  of  the  kind  of  hdutvior  one  mic^t  espeot  f roa 
the  individual  in  a  group  situation.  More  speoificall^,  it  is  '^sslhle  to  pradiot  the  extent 
and  nature  of  his  paztlolpaticn,  the  modalitj  situations  the  individual  oan  readily  aooept  and 
deed  vlth,  the  situations  diloh  he  finds  distushing,  the  kind  of  response  he  mates  to  speolflo 
modality  situations,  the  range  of  respcsse  a’^lahle  to  him,  and  so  on. 

In  terns  of  theory,  the  BOSS  la  a  device  for  predicting  the  valenoy  pattern  of  the 
indlTidnsl.  The  attribute  of  valency  most  dlreotly  related  to  this  Instrtwmt  is  that  the 
iadlvldual  am  individual  tends  toward  greater  paztiolpatim  in  some  tjpas  of  vork^emotionBllty 
situations  than  in  others.  In  the  course  of  developing  an  instnsmsnt  designed  to  actually 
■aaaure  suoh  pertloipatlon  preferenoes  we  found  we  oould  anpllfy  cuad  refine  this  rather  gener¬ 
al  definition.  A  full  assesmaut  of  the  valency  oharaoterlsblos  of  an  dividual  includes 
these  related  kinds  of  Inforaatien:  the  situations  (defined  always  In  modality  tema)  in 
^ioh  he  will  partiolpate  and  not  participate;  the  situations  with  whioh  he  oan  deal  adequately 
and  the  situations  idiloh  diarbuzt  or  iHBohillze  hin;  aeoA  his  oharacteristio  responses  to  differ¬ 
ent  modality  situations* 

The  BQ3f  is  our  instxmmt  for  looking  at  the  individual,  but  it  e^baslzss  those  as  - 
peots  of  the  individual  i&ioh  are  most  relevant  for  understanding  his  ^oup  bdiavior.  Thus, 
on  the  level  of  finding  out  about  the  individual,  the  BQSf  can  reveal  some  of  his  predisposi¬ 
tions  for  behavior,  needs,  areas  of  oa^fusion,  oonflict  or  iasobiliaation,  ets.  But  we  also 
assuse  that  relevsnt  mfozmtlon  about  the  individual  can  help  explain  group  ocnditions  and 
the  course  of  p^p  growth.  7m  the  point  of  view  of  the  group,  the  BGSf  sen  antioipate  the 
kind  of  role  the  IMlvidml  is  likely  to  assisne  in  the  group,  the  kinds  of  work-emotiosality 
situations  he  viU  tend  to  precipitate,  maintain,  reject,  and  so  on. 


Self -f e£Qepfcua,l  Q-Sox^ 

Tb.«  self -perceptual  Q-sort  Is  another  Instrument  uhisb  collects  Infozmatloa  about  the 
iadi'^idual  outside  the  group  situation.  The  Q-Sort,^  as  ue  have  prtnoipallj  used  it,  la  a 
defies  for  getting  infose^ticn  about  the  the  individual  feels  about  his  oun  bobavior  in 
a  group.  The  test  oonslsta  of  a  large  number  of  dseorlptite  statements  vhloh  the  aubj^t 
moat  use  to  produce  a  self -description.  Ee  does  this  by  sorting  the  statements  into  a  speci- 
fi€Ml  (syametrical)  frequency  distribution  in  uhiob  one  end  of  the  dls'^butlon  represents 
’most  like  myself"  and  the  other  «ad  represents  "least  like  myself The  fact  that  the  indl- 
vid!%l  descriptlone  produced  in  this  nay  are  in  a  standard  form  means  that  they  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  statistical  manipulation;  correlation  coefficients  can  be  computed  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  relationship  between  any  two  sorbs,  and  factor  analysis  can  be  applied  to  a  group 
of  sorts  in  order  to  define  the  oosuusalitles  ss^ag  a  larger  number  of  self-descriptlws. 

The  Q-eort  thus  produces  a  picture  of  the  IMividual  fpm  within  his  phencmenolo^oiQ.  fmma- 
voxk.  The  applloatloo  of  factor  aimilyrBis  permits  us  to  identify  the  nui^er  and  character  of 
the  ^enomsnologloal  sub-types  ealsting  within  a  total  group. 

The  Q-sort,  like  the  BQsf,  is  related  theoretically  to  the  concept  of  ealency.  How¬ 
ever,  rmther  them  dealing  with  the  valency  ohazmoteristios  of  individuals  per  se  (as  does  the 
BG6T)  the  Q-eort  relates  to  that  aspect  of  valency  which  eacplalns  the  combination  or  relation 
of  Individuals.  Blon  says  that  individuals,  because  of  their  valency  pattezna,  combine  to 
prodiKie  a  certain  work-emotionality  situation  is  the  group.  Thus,  for  etzample,  one  ai^t 
identify  several  individuals  within  a  larger  group  who  have  strong  positive  valencies  for 
fairing  and  strong  negative  valencies  against  Dependency.  Cae  would  empeot  these  moibere  to 
take  the  lead  In  developing  close  personal  peer  relationships  within  the  group — l.e.,  in  work¬ 
ing  toward  or  maintaining  the  kind  of  wosk-smotiosality  eltimtion  which  satisfies  their  own 
needs  lyad  are  in  line  with  thsir  valency  ohaxaoteriBtioB.  Althou^i  these  members  may  or  may 
not  be  aware  of  their  ocmmunallty  of  interest,  (»e  could  say  l^t  they  were  "cooperating," 
or  in  Bion’s  te»s  "oembining"  to  produce  a  certain  VS  situation.  The  Q-eort  is  a  device 
for  identifying  such  valency  sub-types  within  the  total  graup.  In  working  with  such  sub- 
ty]^s  we  have  come  to  the  further  hypothesis  that  it  may  be  profitabis  to  look  at  the  total 
^toup  in  terms  of  t4e  ^enomeeologioal  sub-groups  of  idiloh  it  is  oempoaed.  Group  operation 
ml^t  then  be  perceived  as  the  relationship  or  interaction  between  a  limited  nvsaber  of  fairly 
homogeneous  sub-groups. 

pr^edu2«  developed  by  William  S.  Stephenson  and  described  is  his  book,  Ibe  Study  cf 
B^avtor.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  frees.  1953.  _  _  _ . 
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Althou^  the  Q-sort  begiae  vlth  self -pereoptaal  data  about  the  Individual,  the  statigtl- 
cal  procedures  w©  apply  isolate  as  cooteat  those  aspects  of  the  individual  which  he  hold®  in 
ccsamon  with  other  group  maabers.  This  technique  peralte  ue  to  ©spior©  such  questions  as: 

"What  part  of  the  group  has  most  meaning  or  potency  for  the  Individ i®l?"  'Vhat  is  th©  ¥»1 
rsinge  (or  limits)  inherent  in  th©  group  composition?"  '*What  ahifte  occur  In  valsaey  sub-group 
patterning  during  the  esurs®  of  group  growth?’’ 

Q  technique  is  a  flexible  method  and  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  besides  the  one 
described  he3?e.  Within  the  frimiework  of  group  problems,  the  Q-eort  can  be  used  to  prMuca 
structured  deecriptlonB  of  the  individual  member  or  the  group,  by  meidiere,  leaders  or  observers. 
An  additional  applloaticn  of  Q  teohnlque  is  described  in  Chapter  VIJI,  where  the  validity  of  the 
BGST  was  testeu  hy  checking  Q -descriptions  of  msdibere  based  on  the  protocol  a^^inst 
deacriptions  of  the  same  assbers  based  cai  observation  of  the  member  in  a  group  situation. 

Seleetlng  Techniques  for  Substantive  Invegtlfistions 

All  the  techniques  described  above  were  devised  in  order  to  pemit  the  asalyeie  of  group 
process  and  to  facilitate  testing  certain  aspects  of  &  theory  based  on  Bion's  propositions. 

In  other  words,  all  were  developed  wdthln  the  context  of  a  central  theory  of  group  operatlca. 
This  has  produced  a  oearteln  cohesiveness  moog  the  various  procedures  iduloh  pemlts  one  to  re¬ 
late  them  readily  to  each  other. 

In  the  inveetl^tlcn  of  any  substantive  problem,  we  would  expect  to  make  use  of  seveml 
of  the  techniques  within  a  single  experiment.  To  illustrate  some  of  the  in  which  veodous 
techniques  ml^t  be  used  together,  let  us  describe  briefly  some  of  tiie  work  now  being  earrlad 
cn  In  '^e  Einan  B^jemios  liabor7).tory:  v 

In  a  study  on  group  composition,  Ida  Gradolph  is  using  the  Beections  to  Group  Situations 
Test  and  the  four  techniques  included  ui^er  the  Sequential  Analysis  of  Group  Process.  She  is 
ocmpos^ig  groups  of  known  valency  types  (individual  valency  patterns  are  determined  fraa.  the 
HG^},  placing  them  in  a  standardise  experimeatal  situation  and  observing  Individual  behavior 
(the  Bebavloml  Sating  Systios)  and  group  characteristics  (the  Minute -by -Minute  &mph,  the  Uni¬ 
tizing  Procedure,  and  the  Pleld  Gxa^).  This  atudy,  besides  explerliig  the  general  relationship 
between  persoiaality  factors  (valency  type)  aisd ,  behavior,  also  permits  the  investl^tion  of  the 
influence  of  h(^ogen@ous  and.  heterogeneous  valency  compoaitlona  on  group  operation,  the  behavior 
of  the  Individual  '^«q  placed  with  others  of  similar  or  dissimilar  valency  types,  etc. 

In  saae  exploratory  work  on  group  development,  two  apprcaehes  have  been  mployed. 

Wllli»a  P .  Hill  ar^  IJOrothy  Stock  have  comiared  'fee  oourfi©  of  growth  of  two  groups  hy  drawing 


tlonallLty  expressed^  work  lovely  units  lowing  integE«tlon  of  work  And  emotionality,  unit4 
showing  loss  of  the  work  task,  eto.  another  approach  to  the  ettss  problem  Dorothy  stock  Is 
detemlning  the  pire-  and  poet  ^aleney  aub-group  strueturee  of  three  groups  (in  ^leh  the 
leaders  exhibit  'varying  valency  obaz^teristlos)  and  Is  comparing  them  -for  chants  Ih  i&e, 
nunber  and  relation  cf  sub -groups,  oon-vergenoe  or  divergence,  position  of  the  leader  In  the 
structure,  e'tc. 

In  some  ci  the  basic  ekplorlatOjf^  work  at  the  laboratory  several  tecmilqueB  aig^t  be 
brou^t  to  bear  simply  In  order  to  aid  in  Interpretation.  For  example.  In  analyzing  a  group 
meeting  In  tez^  of  successive  phaees  of  Interaotlon  on  a  field  graph,  one  particular  unit 
appeared  to  be  crucial  to  the  course  of  deirelopraent  within  the  meeting.  That  unit  could  then 
be  studied  mhre  Intensively  by  getting  “inside”  the  unit  by  looking  at  Its  minute -by-minute 
graph.  One  could  also  determine  the  stability  of  the  bdiavioral  sub-,<p«up  throui^  -Uie  use  of 
the  unltlsing  proeeduxa,  and  determine  the  relation  of  the  behaviora.1  sub-group  to  valency 
BUb-gi^p  etmoture  of  the  total  group  and  to  soolcmetrlo  Information. 

jLi  exploring  further  the  meaning  of  the  natural  process  unit,  Saul  Ben-2eev  is  lovestl- 
gating  the  relatlonahlps  between  -tho  behavioral  sub-group  (as  identified  by  the  unitizing 
procedure),  the  vedmooy  rub-group  (identified  by  -the  Q-Sort)  and  the  eociometrlo  sub-group. 

In  a  similar  kind  of  stud^^lllp  C.  Qxadoli^  Is  oomparing  the  kind  of  Infosuation  yielded 
about  the  Individual  by  t^e  BOSET-'m  projective  devloe-^d  the  Q-sorb--a  self -perceptual 
instrirasat.  '  ' 

The  MSt  of  this  monoffimph  Is  not,  however,  oonsemed  with  applloatlcns  or  Interrela¬ 
tions.  Thi  following  ohapters  pressnt  the  techniques  in  essentially  manual  form— in  suffl- 

\ 

dent  de-tall  so  that  readers  may  use  ‘th^  ln  their  own  ressaroh.  Chapters  IH,  17,  T,  71, 
7II,  and  Z  are  prliuirlly  descriptive.  Outers  TUI,  S,  and  ZI  are  iUustxmtive.  - 


BiSS  II 

DiAiSioam  casouF  mxssa  sBQumiiM.  AJMuais 

fraface 

She  laeUiOu  g£  sequential  aaolFsie  of  group  process  Includes  four  separate  procedures. 

The  Behavioral  Bating  SjattsBS 

A  method  for  rating  the  vot^  and  notionality  oooipaaeuts  of  individual  oontrl- 
buticns  as  they  are  made  in  the  @<oup.  (Chapter  III.) 

She  Minute 'by  4il2ujte  Oxmph! 

A  method  for  sunnftriBlng  gmphloally  the  uorh,  onotlODality  and  pace  charao- 
teristioB  of  each  minute  of  interaction.  (Chapter  17.) 

The  IMitising  Procedure: 

A  method  for  id(Kitifying  "natural  process  wits."  (Chapter  7.)  > 

The  WorA-uteoticoallty  Field  Graih: 

'kt 

A  meUiod  for  susmarlsing  meetings  hy  representing  the  sequence  of  natural 
process  units  cn  a  «oz^ •.emotionality  field  graph.  (Chapter  7.) 

The  haslo  event  in  this  method  of  analysis  is  the  individual  statement.  By  applying  f\ 

additional  proosdures  it  is  possible  to  focus  on  the  minute,  the  "natural  i^ooess  tmlt,"  the  * 

meeting,  or  the  total  life  of  the  group  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  Bach  movement  to  a  broader, 

more  macrosoopio  level  ^  aaalysle  is  rooted  in  the  previous  more  mlcrosooplo  level,  and  the 

! 

entire  system  peraits  one  to  relate  levels  readily.  The  possibility  ot  analysing  group  I 

process  sequentially  is  preserved  In  each  atep. 


» 


cHAFnffi  m 

G1^5(K)S^B!&  usmois  IH  7E3  OSOVP:  WS  Sm^IOBAL  ItATIH&  STSEBt^ 

Wrm  obmrvatloQ  of  groups,  Bloa  olsaraoterlBOd  Broad  ^uuieo  of  group  aoti'vlt?  (uhloli  Be 


called  caltures)  In  vork-^aoticasallt;  terms.  He  perceived  that  such  periods  could  Be  de- 
serlT'M  as  Being  iiifused  vith  certain  (motlomlitles  in  ocoibinatloa  with  vork.  The  «eiotiaial 
etates  uhloh  he  defined  vsre  depeodenoy,  pairing  and  fl#t-fll^t.  Blon  deals  alnost  entire¬ 
ly  on  the  level  of  the  total  @roiip  end  not  vl^  the  Individual.  But  he  does  point  out  that  at 
tines  oertaln  Indivldtals  seem  to  express  affect  for  the  group,  heeeslng  for  a  tlae  'Hiaxo- 
metrlo”  of  the  group  culture. 

In  developing  tte  Behavioral  rating  systeei  to  Be  descrlBed  here,  ve  Bade  a  slnllar 
anemptlcn;  that  detectable  af feet  Baj  Be  expressed  By  the  Isdivldnal  In  his  verBeiieations 
to  the  gronp,  and  that  the  quality  of  eBOtlonallty  In  the  ^coup  as  a  ihole  nunt  ultlsately 
have  its  source  In  such  eKpressloas.  Accordingly,  in  our  sarly  observations  of  groups  ve 
tested  to  see  if  depeodeney,  pairing,  end  fl^t-fll^t  could  B@  deteoted  in  Indlvidnal  oon- 
tributlans.  Ve  found  that  euch  eaotianality  could  Be  observed.  V<a  also  fo'md  that  lAm 
looking  at  individual  coatributions  fi(ht  end  f  ll^t  can  be  seen  as  two  distinct  kinds  of 
^cprasstcn,  and  tbat  each  of  the  enotlcnal  nodalltles  are  expressed  behaviorslly  In  a  variety 
of  uays.  As  a  result  of  this  exploration,  four  enstloDal  catsssrles  were  adopteds  depend¬ 
ency,  pairing,  xi^t  and  fli^t.  Definitions  were  established,  both  generally  (djaisBioally) 
and  in  terns  of  speoiflc  b^iavl<nrs  i&ish  typloally  fall  within  each  category  ( operationally ). 

On  his  total  group  level,  Bitaa  deals  with  voxk  ihollstioally  and  does  not  dlstinguldi 
types  or  levels.  Operating  as  we  were  on  a  more  miorosoopio  level,  we  found  that  we  could 
detect  different  qualitiea  of  work  In  different  oontribufciana.  Seperlenoe  led  us  finally  to 
the  identification  of  four  levels  of  work  and  to  their  incorporation  into  the  rating  systeB. 

^e  rating  eyetea,  then,  oonslste  easentially  of  four  emotional  categories  and  four 
work  categories.  Bach  stateaent  made  in  the  group  is  rated  for  both  the  quality  of  the  work 

o 

eu^  the  ohaEBoter  of  the  saotionality  expressed .  Thus  the  rating  syerten  supplies  a  sequen¬ 
tial  record  of  events  occurring  In  the  group,  in  woxk-esotlccality  teras. 


^e  following  persona  participated  in  the  develc; 


of  the  behavioral  rating  systtm: 


Saul  lw-£«ev,  Ida  Oradolph,  Paul  Hare,  Wllliem  I.  Hill,  Joe  MoPhersoo,  Bobext  B.  Badgers, 


Dorothy  Stock,  and  Herbert.  A.  Tlialen.  This  chapter  was  prepared  by  Dorothy  Stock. 


^sry  statement  Is  rated  for  work;  a  stateeent  aay  or  may  not  ocntaln  a  datao^ble 
saotionality.. 

. . .  . 


Tvo  oharaoterlstlcB  of  the  alike 

limited  number  of  o&tegorles:  the  approeoh  la  group  oriented,  and  the  charaeterisatlon  of 
IMivldual  atatements  is  alitajs  la  terms  of  sane  oomhinatlOKi  of  vojrk  and  a&sti^elitj.  Bj 
"group -oriented  r  ne  mean  that  iihlle  we  are  looking  at  Individuea.  statemeots  It  is  always  from 
the  point-  of  view  of  their  meaning  for  the  ^roup.  This  meana,  for  esample,  that  both  boredon 
and  facetlouanesB  can  be  placed  in  one  category --fll^t.  If  we  were  intereated  in  a  detailed 
deeorlptlon  c£  the  individual  It  might  be  neoeaaaxy  to  aepamte  these.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  understanding  the  group  proceas  both  these  b^vlora  are  "f ll^t^  from  work  on  group 

s 

tasks.  Thus  eanh  of  the  emotional  categories  comprises  a  oonstellatlQii  of  epeolflo  behav- 
lo:^^  eaok  having  seme  ccenon  dem^inator  idiloh  is  meaningful  from  the  point  of  view  of  ^e 
dynamics  of  the  group.  The  fsiot  that  each  statement  Is  desorlhed  in  terms  of  some  oomblnatlon 
of  work  and  motionallty  ixjoreaaes  the  laterpretc-hility  of  the  ratings  since  each  poesihle 
oomblnatlon  possesses  some  unique  flavor.  Wordc  level  1  in  oosiblnation  with  fli^t,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Is  very  different  In  character  from  woxic  level  1  in  oombiaatlon  with  pairing.  Fl^t 
ha»  a  different  meaning  for  the  group  It  is  combined  with  work  level  3  than  when  it  Is 


cooblned  with  work  level  1. 

i 

A  rating  system  of  the  kind,  we  have  developed  poses  some  special  pmblsma.  A  great  de 

f  ■  '  ' 

of  judgsany^a  required  on  the  part  c£  the  observer  beesuse  each  oategoi^  ^€|lBprises  a  oonate 
mtlan  at  behaviors  and  because  any  particular  behavior  may  at  differs^  times  belcsig  in  dif 


A  great  deal 


oonatel- 


ferent  categories— depmading  on  oontext,  tone  of  voice,  etc.  Ohservers  aM  ^ulred  vdio  possess 
a  set  of  trained  and  intemalleed  understai^inga  of  the  dynamloa  of  the  various  oategorles,  and 
vdio  are  able  to  make  sapid  judgments  within  the  framework  of  these  understandings.  Beoause  of 
the  relii^e  on  observer-sensitivity,  carsful  definition  of  categories  and  extensive  txaining 
of  observers  is  required  in  order  to  ensure  comparable  results  from  observer  to  observer.^  As 
further  insurance  of  valid  sad  meaningful  records  we  do  not  rely  on  the  satfngs  of  one  person, 
but  always  use  the  combined  Judgnest  of  two  independent  observers. 


shall 


Is  the  pages  vdtioh  follow,  the  behavioral  sating  system  will  be  described  in  detail:  Ve 

A)  Bsfine  the  oa'^tegories  ^ch  guide  observation. 

B)  Fresent  a  step -by  step  description  of  the  sating  pr^ed.ure. 

C)  ^asent  data  on  the  reliability  of  the  oategorles  of  observation. 


our  wozk,  approximately  23  hours  were  employed  for  practice  observatloa,  triLth  exten¬ 
sive  disouBslm  by  the  grc'ip  of  difforetices  smosg  ratings.  Training  was  spread  over  three 
months,  and  the  last  practice  periods  ware  in  groups  in  the  same  situation  as  those  frm  idiloh 
data  were  oolleoted. 


The  Categorlea  Vhleh  Guide  Obaeryatlon 

The  Eatings  of  SBotionallty 

Four  SGiotlrasal  oategoriee  ha've  been  identified  and  defined.  These  are  Fi^t, 

Pairing,  aj^  Dependency.  The  rating  system  assuDies  that  a  etateatent  loade  in  the  ^‘qup  ml^t 
or  mi^t  not  expires  a  detectable  emotionality.  If  emotionality  were  present,  it  was  placed 
in  «4ie  or  another  of  these  four  categories. 

Fiafat.  --Fifdit  etatemtmts  express  hostility  and  aggression.  The  fi£^t  omstallatlon  may 

Inolude  attaching,  rebuhlng,  punishing,  blocking,  dividing  (the  group),  warning,  threatening, 

sxpressing  hostile  resistance,  self-aggrasdlzlhg  (at  the  expense  of  others),  scapegoating, 

ridioulug,  etc.  The  following  llluetrate  some  oonsaon  ways  in  idilch  Fi|^t  may  be  expressed: 

Attacking,  deprecating  the  group;  aggressive  impatience  with  the  group. 

f  You  say  you're  satisfied  with  the  ^loup  and  yet  people  fael  wlthdraioi.  I  quas- 
tioD  the  effaotivaness  of  a  group  In  which  people  don't  feel  involved. 

f  You  (the  group)  feel  you  can  Just  put  people  together  emd  that  will  change 
their  attitudes . 

f  ibran't  we  ready  to  go  on?  We've  wasted  anou^  tine. 

f  This  group  Is  structured  too  hi^ly.  Ve  oouM  get  ail  we've  gotten  out  of  a 
lecture.  We  should  be  less  passive.  Our  Job  is  not  listening. 

Attacking  specif  Ic  meobera. 

f  That's  not  fair. 

f  You  Blssad  the  ball. 

f  I  question  his  motives. 

f  Why  did  you  do  it,  anyway? 

f  I  Tiould  like  to  have  the  leader  step  out. 

f  Would  you  like  t  j  get  into  a  conflict? 

f  You  didn't  do  it  in  a  way  It  could  he  resolved. 

f  We  were  waiting  for  you  to  change.  You're  the  one  \dio  has  to  change, 
f  I  wish  you'd  take  your  tongue  out  of  your  cheek. 

f  I  had  a  feeling  of  a  split  in  the  leadership.  If  this  had  been  in  the  open 
we  would  have  felt  more  ec^orbabls. 

f  You  feel  you're  Just  am  average  person,  don't  you? 

Blocking  the  group. 

f  I  have  not  understood  any  of  this. 

f  1  can't  understand  idiy  we're  doing  this. 


f  Do  jou  evor  gat  any  ffcprosalan  In  nolo  playing  tturt  Hieni  al^iailttgiy  1 
about  the  falidlty  <if  the  tihole  Idea. 

f  1  don't  think  its  vorth  doing,  but  go  ahead. 

Seif -aggnandiaeeient  at  the  McpaDse  of  others. 

t  I  had  experiaDoee  the  others  difln't  have. 

t  My  sensitivitlea  tolu  me  minutes  age  ve  didn't  want  to  do  this. 

f  I  feel  a  responsibility  to  the  ^roup.  1  Just  can 't  alt  hack  and  let  the  group 
flounder. 

f  1  resisted  that  idea  every  tine  It  cane  up. 

Projeetad  hostility 

f  Tob,  get  up  there  and  portray  hostility  for  us. 

I  doEX't  feel  hostile. 

f  Well,  if  you  did  you  omild  do  a  good  job  of  it  for  us. 
f  I  will  volmteer  to  be  the  soapegoat. 

R  iriaa.  —Pairing  stataaMOts  etsprees  wamth,  intianoy,  and  supportiveness.  The  pairing 

ssnstellation  may  inolude  expresslaas  of  intinasy  toward  individuals,  wamth,  support ivaness, 

friendliness,  unusual  responsivsness,  side  reoaiks  to  another,  expreBslona  of  ooBmaodatlcn, 

enthusiaaa  or  wamth  dlraoted  tomrd  the  group  as  a  wkole.  The  foUowtog  illustrate  sene 

oasKOB  ways  in  ^ich  pairing  nay  be  azpresaed: 

Xicpreaalone  of  intinaoy,  waxirth  and  supiK}rtiv«ie88. 

p  He's  leaned  a  lot  here, 
p  Se's  leaned  more  than  anybody. 

p  We’re  aaklng  you  onoe  a^in  to  be  a  menber,  Joe. 

I  wanted  to  say  things  but  didn't  beoause  they  wouldn't  contribute.  A  feeling 
fa?  the  group  supereeded  status.  Is  that  naturity? 
p  It's  certainly  tnvelllng  a  long  way  toward  It. 

fikipport  of  another  person's  idea. 

p  I  believe  we  missed  Jud^  's  Idea— that  observation  of  prccess  Is  a  good  kick -off 
point. 

p  1  think,  Alice,  you're  rif^t.  We  have  developed  goals  in  loBediate  terms,  not 
for  three  w>jeka. 

p  John,  I  like  your  end  Hurtla's  su^^stion— let 's  review  has  happened  in 
this  group. 

Szpresslons  of  coBBd.ttm0&t  and  wanth  dlreoted  toward  the  total  group, 
p  We  were  really  on  'tee  ball  today, 
p  We've  come  a  long  way  since  tee  first  few  days, 
p  This  whole  fficperienoe  has  been  very  meaningful  to  me^ 

PepcBdeacy.  -.Dependenoy  statements  ecepress  rellaaoe  on  some  person  or  thing  external  to 
the  membership.  The  dependmey  oonstellatlan  may  inolude  appeals  for  support  or  direction 


IMilw,  loolclais  for  a^^ibml,  obAae  attosttlon  to  the  leader,  aaqpreaeiiuB 


relleaoe  on  outside  authorltlea,  expressing  rellaooe  on  structure,  procedure,  or  tradi¬ 
tion.  It  nay  also  Include  expressing  group  vealoiess,  fear  of  trTlng  things,  etc.  The 
foUovlng  Illustrate  sane  octeison  says  in  iftich  dependency  nay  he  expressed: 

Appeals  for  support  or  dlreetioa. 

d  I  don't  know--uhat  Is  the  correct  vay? 

d  I'd  feel  better  if  Bob  (the  leader)  vould  tell  us  Just  idmt  he  expects  of 
this  group. 

d  I  thlalc  It  vould  be  Interesting  to  folios  Da've's  (the  leader's)  suggestion. 

d  Ve  need  scsMone  to  coach  ns. 

Bellsnoe  on  a  definite  structure,  procedure,  or  tradition. 

d  I  think  an  analysis  of  the  Bffl  (post>«eetlng  reaction)  data  would  be 
helpful. 

d  I  bare  notes  on  leadership  frca  the  theory  hour— ucuxt  to  hear  it? 

d  don't  we  appoint  a  ohalxisan? 

Bellsnoe  on  outside  anthorlty. 

d  la  this  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  In  other  groupst 

d  If  ve  want  to  leant  about  leadership  idiy  con 't  we  each  read  an  article  and 
report  baok  to  'tiia  group? 

d  Va 'd  gat  farther  foster  If  we  know  how  other  groups  hnndlsd  this. 

SxpresBlOQS  of  weskoeas  or  Inadequacy. 

d  Ve're  a  sterxy-gc-rouad.  We're  dlBoreaalEed. 
d  I'm  all  ooofused.  Where  do  we  go  frOB  here? 
d  We  are  dlsoriauilged.  Can't  aoBeone  tell  us  lArt  ve  do  next? 
flldit.  — fll^t  stateaents  express  awoldanoe  of  the  problen  or  withdrawal  frca  per- 
tlolpaticn.  The  fll^  oonstellatlan  aay  Include  lli^t-welned  bunor,  Jocularity,  fanttiay, 
ower-lntellectTnllzatian,  over-ganexallxatloa,  stattsswots  out  ai  oontcxt  eactlcsally,  Inap 
propriat^sess,  tsosi^  releaalng  lau^ter,  dealing  with  trivia,  cff -the -point  cosBientao 
The  following  illustrate  sose  ooanon  ways  In  ^loh  f li#it  aay  be  axpresaed: 

Withdrawal  or  lessened  InvolTcauKit. 

This  Is  ocsBonly  expressed  by  sllMOoe  and  In  this  fore  canaciot  be  represented  in 
rated  itatsaeate.  Wi'Uidrawal  can  also  take  the  fom  of  expressed  boredoa. 

luBor,  fasta^,  facetlocsness,  tensicn  releasing  lau^ter. 

You  say  its  stapled  to  get  Inrolved  and  20  minutes  later  yi^u're  in  it. 
f  1  I  feel  like  the  tsr  baby, 
fl  (Oroup  laughs) 


fl 

fl 

fl 

fl 


She's  been  pawing  me. 

She  vsBts  ooffea. 

£hs's  sarter  than  we  are. 
(group  leaves  room) 


Moodej  la  the  daj  ve  Introduced  oureelvea.  Tuesday  le  the  daj  we  took  it  hack, 
fl  (general  faoetioue  obarasterisatien  of  the  meetings  ej  ei^t  meuhers;  ''Ihure- 
da;  vaa  the  great  divide,”) 

f  1  Harvej  Is  following  ua  aloael^f.  (Earvey  ie  an  s^be?) 

f  He's  been  rejected, 
fl  Ee's  much  too  proealo. 
fl  You  don’t  kiKJw  Harvey. 

Inappropriate,  over-intellectuallaed,  over-generalized  statenents. 

fl  Any  eorrelati«!L  between  eBotlooal  teoelai  aqd  produotlvlty  is  Inverse... (etc., 
etc . ) 

We're  asking  you  ones  again  to  bs  a  latiaber,  Joe  » 

Fl  A  group  working  together  is  a  ooBbiiMtlax  of  rssouroes  and  material.... (eto.) 

Total  Irrelevancy. 

f  1  How  many  beers  did  you  have  last  ni^tf 

fl  I  bad  alc^t— I  wae  researohlng  on  how  many  I  oould  get  people  to  bring  me. 
fi  Ee  was  Just  sitting  thers  sad  asking  people  to  bring  his  beers. 

fl  I  auggsst  coffee. 

fl  We  went  to  the  best  restaurant  in  Qusbee.- 


otatsssnts  Which  Are  Ifot  fteted  for  Ssotioaallty 
StatesSats  that  have  no  deteotdbls  eaotlonallty  are  given  no  I  ratings 
..  Thera  are  oertaln  parallels  here  with  our  ea:perleooe  yesterday. 

Vhjr  not  have  two  ptiople  do  ItT 

How  does  this  fit  your  back-hone  sitnatlssT 

]hi  order  to  leazn  we  have  to  feel  asfe  enou^t  to  risk  ourselves. 

Let's  oospare  our  expectations  with  lAat  has  happened. 

There's  a  difference  of  opinion  u  to  vAiether  we  have  arrived  at  a  deolalon. 


Speolel  Problens  In  Bating  Ssotldnallty 

1.  Mixed  responses.— Ocoaslfloolly  a  statenont  seesu  to  iJse  observer  to  Include  more 
than  one  detectable  enotlonality.  Wh^  euch  is  the  case,  the  statensat  tnsy  be  given  a  double 
rating. 

pd  I  have  the  sane  feeling  As  11.  I  sse  SdbD.  end  Hur»y  (psychiatrists)  sitting  to¬ 
gether- -two  powerful  father  figures  sitting  close  tcgcthin?--lt  affects  me. 

fd  We  ou^pit  to  have  been  told. 

fd  I  need  to  Imov  sdtere  we  are.  We  don't  aiow  'riiat  we're  doing. 


exproeised  more  lallreotly  or  subtly.  For  example,  the  following  two  statements  would  both  be 
rated  f 

If  that's  the  way  you  feel  I  d^'t  ges  -Ay  you  oane--you  do  nothing  but  disrupt  the 

group. 

I  bad  e  feeling  of  a  split  In  the  leadership.  If  this  had  been  In  the  open  we  would 

have  felt  more  ccstfortable. 

The  first  statement  Is  a  direct,  gross  expression  of  fl^t  while  the  second  is  A  more 
indlreot  and  cloaked  expressioae  To  dlstis^ish  beti^en  such  sxprsssi^s  the  first  statement 
would  be  rated  "big"  fi£$it  (F)  ax^d  the  second  would  be  rated  "little"  flgd^t  (f). 

3.  Mon-partlclTiation. --It  has  been  noted  above  Ihat  non-participation  may  reflect  cer¬ 
tain  enotioml  states— probably  the  most  likely  one  is  fllidit  (withdrawal  or  boredom),  but 
one  can  also  iwagina  times  at  which  non-participation  reflects  fi#t  (sullenneas,  negatlviem, 
passive  resistance),  or  pairing  (comfort,  ease,  wazmtii).  This  chservatlonal  system  deals 
only  with  overt  expressions  of  emotionality.  There  la  no  direct  way  of  assessing  the  emo¬ 
tional  meaning  of  eilense. 

k.  Mon -verbal  interaction.  —Pairing  is  frequently  expreased  by  private  busBlng  on  th* 
part  of  two  individuals  or  by  eye  Inteimctiona.  When  an  obeerver  catches  suoh  expressions  he 
records  them  by  meens  of  the  notation:  (6  &  6  p). 

5.  Group  responses. --acBtetimes  the  group  responds  as  a  group,  'with  a  choivs  of  ’No's" 
or  ’Tes's"  or  with  general  group  lau^ter.  When  such  responses  occur  they  are  counted  as  cne 
contribution  (the  coatnhutor  ie  the  group,  "G”)  ^dtloh  is  rated  for  work  end  maotiooallty  in 
the  aaL9  way  as  any  other  statement.  Group  lau^ter  la  frequently  fli^t,  thou^  it  may  also 
be  pairing. 

6.  Special  uroblsms  in  distinguishing  pairing  and  deuendBney.--A  conaaon  confusion  here 
is  reflected  in  the  fpllovlng  questions:  "Is  pairing  with  the  leader  always  dependencyV" 

"Is  it  possible  to  impress  dependenoy  toward  another  group  member  as  well  as  to  the  leader, 
or  is  this  always  pairing?"  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  establish  rigid  ground  rules  id.th 
respect  to  these  two  questions.  Expressions  of  warmth  or  agreement  directed  towrd  the 
leiidar  may  sometin^s  be  dependency  and  sometimes  pairing — ^the  Judgnent  depends  on  context, 
tone,  etc.  Similar  expressions  directed  toward  group  members  may  again  be  pairing  or  de¬ 
pendency  depending  on  ccntextueJ.  factors. 

The  Batings  of  Work 

Four  levels  or  qualities  of  work  bive  been  identified >  The  levels  are  defined  in  such 


-le^el  voxH:. 

One-level  woriic,— Oae-leTel  ■worle  ie  pereonsUy  need -oriented.  One -level  etatemente  are 
triggered  off  by  vhat  la  happening  In  the  group  hut  they  are  ezpreselone  of  perscnial  need  and 
are  not  group -oriented-  Energy  is  bound  up  vith  the  Internal  aitvation  of  the  Individual 
rather  than  '^tb  the  Interactive  situation.  An  observer  vatobing  caie -level  vork  feela  that 
it  la  an  expreaslcn  of  needs  ox  the  individual  and  that  it  interrupte  the  flov  of  the  group. 


The  following  are  eoote  easmplee  o£  one -level  work: 

I  waa  asoased  when  the  group  Iauj$ied  at  what  I  aaid.  I  didn't  think  it  'i^s  funi^. 
1  'm  used  to  dealing  with  people  who  express  things  sore  directly. 

I  wae  BO  tlo]d.ed  vdien  Bob  said  ** 

I  sort  of  free -aaaoelated --nobody  stopped  tse. 

I  wasn't  folloidng  the  dloeusalan. 

I  “^ink  if  ve  talked  about  ny  problem  It  would  help  all  the  way  aroucvl. 

-  If  others  sey  I'm  effective,  O.K.,  I'm  too  modest. 

-  Vobody  stopped  me  (from  reading  notes}.  You  were  willing  to  hear  It. 

-  I  wasn't  asking  Just  out  of  ourloelty  about  what  you  think  of  me. 

Two -level  work.  — Tvo-level  work  Involves  maintaining  or  following  through  on  the  task 
the  group  is  working  on.  The  particular  task  the  group  Is  engaged  In  msy  Involve  attempting 


to  define  a  task,  taking  care  of  the  housekeeping  details,  searohing  for  a  methodology,  clari¬ 
fying  already  established  plans,  etc.  An  cbsextier  watching  tvo-level  w^  feels  that  it  is 

group -oriented  and  necessary,  hut  routine.  The  following  are  seme  examples  of  two -level  worie: 
(Setting  up  a  role  playing  scene) 

-  He'll  tell  us  the  problem,  won't  hef 

-  Each  oi  the  rolepleyers  will  teU.  their  roles --everyone  will  Imow  the  roles 
except  lydla. 

(Assigalfig  respcneibilltles  to  members) 

Jane,  you  be  the  representative  from  Adult  Education. 

-  No,  I'd  raiher  not. 

-  I 'd  like  to  be  the  observer. 

-  Margaret,  you  take  Ida's  place. 

-  O.K. 

-  We  need  a  nember-at-Ieu:^. 

-  I'll  do  It. 

(The  group  is  discussing  a  role  playing  scene  Just  finished.) 

This  group  had  the  experience  of  the  first  group  to  build  on. 

Observing  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

There  was  a  lot  oS  similarity  between  the  first  scene  and  the  second . 

Bob  was  good,  but  Dave  monopolized. 

-  Wlun  should  the  recorder  start? 

-  What  will  ve  get  out  of  having  a  recorder? 

-  Does  Joe  really  want  to  be  the  recorder? 

Let's  aek  him. 


Thpse-lOTel  nork.— Three -level  noxk  la  ^up-foouaad  vosic  '^loh  usizallf  h&s  some  new 
Ingredient.  It  teztde  to  be  recognisable  as  eotlve  prcblen -solving.  Three-level  vork  Ic- 
oludes  the  suggestions  of  nev  nathoie  of  attack  on  a  problem,  the  visualisation  of  goals, 
reali'^  testing  of  ideas.  The  oontent  of  three -level  vork  ma7  be  directed  tcrward  tack  or 
ps'cceas  problems.  This  is  the  Idad  of  ttork  that  moves  the  group  from  one  task  to  another. 

An  observer  vatjhing  thi*ee -level  vozdc  feels  that  it  is  group  oriented,  focused  and  energetic, 
and  that  it  has  direction  cmd  meaning  for  the  group.  The  folloving  are  aoos  examples  of 
three -level  vork: 

-  3ave  ve  arrived  at  an  Instituticn  in  this  group  which  prevents  the  espressloo  of 
feeling? 

-  Are  we  free  or  aren 't  we? 

-  How  free  do  we  need  to  be?  How  much  freedon  do  ve  need? 

-  So  far,  we've  covered  three)  parts  of  l&ls  plan,  is  there  anjrtdjlng  left  to  do? 

-  ^eH,  we  ou^^t  to  get  into  the  guestioo  of  what  we're  going  to  do  with  this 
Infomatlon  after  we  get  it. 

-  I 'm  iwt  sure  we  ehould  spend  ttsae  trying  to  make  a  decision  smless  we  're  sure 
we  have  the  authority  to  carry  it  out. 

-  Do  we  have  to  make  provlalons  for  releasing  these  feelings  In  the  group?  V« 
haven't  analyKed  feelings  like  some  groups  have*  X  thcu#t  it  was  good.  Hov 
I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if  we  were  rle^t.  In  my  own  ease  I  should  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  release  feelings  so  I  oouM  be  part  of  the  group. 

-  As  a  group  matures  it  ou^t  to  be  able  to  express  feelings. 

-  feelings  ou^t  to  be  expressed  In  mature  vsiye-*rather  than  the  chaos  some 
groups  have  gme  through* 

four-level  worit.--yo«a‘-level  work  is  creative,  Insightful,  and  creative,  foiur-level 
work  usually  involves  an  appropriate  (i.e.,  the  gconp  ie  ready  for  it)  and  insichtful  Inter- 
pietation  which  brings  togstiier  for  the  group  a  idiole  series  of  experiences  and  infuses  mean¬ 
ing  Into  them,  and  at  the  s«e  time  has  immediate  relevance  to  present  problems.  The  series 
of  experiences  -sdiloh  a  four-level  statement  serves  to  Integrate  nay  have  occurred  during  a 
single  meeting  or  may  have  been  bttlld.iQg  up  over  meny  meetings.  An  observer  watching  four- 
level  work  feels  that  it  is  creative,  exalting,  and  Insi^itful. 

-  Ve  are  afraid  of  idiat  will  happen  to  us  if  ws  say  things.  The  problem  ia--oan 
we  by-pass  all  these  tmdertones  and  still  he  able  to  ceory  on  productively  on 
this  other  level. 

-  We  get  to  functioning  too  smoothly  and  this  keeps  us  f rm  getting  Into  things  we 
need  to  get  Into.  We  don't  went  to  distuxh  this  cousothnoss  yet  we  have  a  feeling 
of  void. 

-  Fexnlesiveness  can  be  a  trap.  When  you  have  something  to  fl^t  you  ml^t  get  a 
lot  more  involvement.  Aai  then  there  are  haeards  along  with  'Uiat— things  may  get 
destructive.  The  question  is  how  to  gst  involvement  along  with  pezalsBiveneae. 


Special  Problems  in  Sating  Work 

Tbs  role  of  oootaxt.  — Conteoeff  is  especially  ij^tant  in  making  work  ratings.  A  state- 


Best,  for  ezanple,  Ba;  be  xeted  four-level  if  It  ataneuriBaa  experleaoea  of  tbat  group,  if  it 
la  lBB6dlatal7  ralevost  to  tba  eubjaot  being  dlsouaead,  and  If  tba  group  la  readj  for  the  is- 
terpretatiOQ.  The  atateBLeot  under  other  cirstsstaacea  ni^t  be  tvo-lefel  vork.  In  order 
to  nake  adequate  ratinga  of  woxt,  tba  obaerver  haa  to  be  coutinuallf  in  bouoh  vith  the  fpals 
and  alma  of  the  ^up  and  vitb  the  iaauea  beii^  ourrently  oonaidered,  ainoe  theae  are  the 
criteria  agpilnat  ^ioh  the  vork  quality  of  aucceBai'?e  atateaentB  are  alveiye  beiitg  neasurad. 

Steip-by-Step  DeBorlption  of  ttie  Bating  Procedure 

The  folloving  ie  an  outline  of  the  rating  procedure. 

The  ohBeaeatlotaal  aituation.--The  £p?oup  nanberB  and  tiro  obserrers  are  aeated  around  a 
large  table,  prefexeblj  round  or  oral,  bo  that  araTTone  is  olaarly  rlBlble  to  arerTone  alee. 
Each  BBUber's  name  and  ntaiber  ia  printed  on  a  placard  placed  on  tba  table  in  front  of  bin. 
(Thia  obaarfatloswl  eyetea  requirea  "Uia  InBadiata  phyaioal  preBanoe  of  tba  obaarrara.  It  haa 
been  our  axparlence  that  neabara  quickly  accept  non-paxtloipating  obeertere  aa  part  of  the 
situation. ) 

Bauimant . »-aaoh  obaarver  Should  hare  arallable  to  hla  a  pad  of  rating  foms  (see 
sample,  joge  31),  a  pooket  mtoh  vith  a  aveep  aeoand  hand,  and  aona  panoile.  (Baoording 
aqulpaiaat,  if  available,  oan  he  irf  useful  in  helping  lAe  obaervera  prepare  an  official 
record  of  the  meeting  after  the  seating  la  over.  It  oan  be  used  to  check  content  and  partlo  - 
ipants,  and  a  time  slgBsl  oan  ba  built  Into  the  recording.  A  record  ie  also  helpful  as  a 
device  to  recall  the  meeting  to  the  ohaerver.  It  cannot  be  used  as  a  subatituta  for  direct 
obMrvatica— a  sound  record  or  even  a  sound  film  la  too  flat  and  dead,  and  too  removed  from 
tba  observer,  to  provide  aa.  eidequate  lituation  for  saking  the  kinds  of  Judgseste  required.) 

Preuaration.  — Watohea  should  be  aynohronlBad  to  the  nearest  minute  and  second .  The  ob- 
servers  should  agree  ahead  of  time  ae  to  hov  much  of  the  oeetlng  is  to  ba  rated,  (it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  rate  as  much  of  the  meeting  as  possible,  but  this  must  be  velt^ed  e^lnst  fatigue 
factors.)  ^e  bcnvention  ve  folloved  vas  to'alteraatf  tventy  minute  rating  periods  vith 
tvenby  minute  peiioda  in  idiich  eneodctal  records  only  vere  kept.  Thia  ayatem  tended  to 
break  down  during  meetlnga  vhen  the  group  vas  meeting  In  sub -groups  most  of  the  tima,  or 
idien  the  meeting  vas  so  interesslng  that  obaervera  ratod  the  ^ole  session  in  order  not  to 
lose  data.  For  later  analysis  by  "natural  tmits"  observational  periods  of  about  for^  min¬ 
utes  are  sfjggested. 

The  gating  task.-- As  each  contribution  is  made,  the  observer  notes  the  number  of  the 
speaker,  the  wsrk  level,  the  eraotiaoality  espressed  (if  any),  and  ae  much  content  as  posnlble. 


In  addltloii,  tine  is  noted  every  Go  aeoonAe.  To  aave  one  operation,  the  nuaiber  of  the  speak¬ 
er  Is  sintered  In  the  appropriate  wrk  column.  Aaotlonallty  ratings  are  plaoed  in  oolusn  8 
or  e,  depending  on  whether  the  observer  felt  this  is  a  eo^ma  or  a.  more  indirect  ecEpresslcn  cf 
feeling  ('Sig"  or  "little"  8).  glnoe  the  unit  being  rated  is  a  complete  oontrlbution,  the 
unit  mi^t  conslet  of  one  word  or  of  several  minutes  of  talk.  When  a  statement  lasts  several 
minutes  or  runs  over  from  one  minute  to  the  nest,  it  le  given  a  separate  sating  for  eaoh  min¬ 
ute  in  -^ioh  it  occurs.  (See  the  iMOipls  mating  sheet,  Roving  five  minutes  of  interaotioa, 
on  preceding  page.) 

Froduoing  an  official  rated  record  of  the  meeting. --After  the  meetii^  is  over  the  two 
obeervere  meet  In  order  to  compare  and  ooBAine  their  individual  ratings  and  produce  a  single 
record  tdiloh  is  as  eosiplete  and  aoourate  a  picture  cf  the  meeting  as  possible.  IThis  proeed- 
ure  Involves  synohronlElng  tins  and  speakers  when  *010  two  records  do  not  agree,  arguing  out 
disagreements  in  work  and  emotlcnallty  ratings,  es^  combining  notes  on  oontent  Into  a  fuller 
eofxtent  record. 

Bellabllity  of  the  Oategorlee  of  Observatloa 

In  eotual  praotloe,  two  dbservere  rate  the  sane  sample  of  bshavior  independently, 
■either  obeerver's  Judgment  is  accepted  as  *0110  fisal  record  for  the  seqnenoe.  After  tode- 
pendent  ratings  are  made  the  observers  review  their  ratlnge  toother,  and  all  dleagreements 
are  disoossed  and  resolved.  The  tiism  thus  produoss  em  *'offleisl'*  record  of  the  sequenoe 
idiloh  both  oan  agree  is  an  accurate  representation  cf  eveots  in  the  g^eup.  Wo^,  emotional¬ 
ity  and  xmAer  of  ocntrlbuticnB  are  then  etasmlsed  for  each  minute  of  interaoticn,  and  these 
Btemaules  become  the  hoeie  for  interpretation.  (The  prooedure  for  presenting  and  interpret¬ 
ing  interaction  on  a  minute  by  minute  taels  is  presented  in  Chapter  X7. )  We  do  not  expect 
peirfeot  agreeift^  between  the  two  members  of  a  eln^e  observing  teem.  2a  fact,  it  is  helpful 
to  pair  observers  In  such  a  way  that  their  Individual  sensitivities  (or  biases)  oomplement 
rather  then  reinforoe  each  other.^  Eowevar,  we  do  expect  the  "official"  ratings  prodmed  by 
a  team  to  be  a  rsasosably  acouzmte  picture  of  what  happened  In  the  group,  and  we  also  expect 
reasonable  correspondence  from  team  to  team. 

In  order  to  test  the  minute -by  •minute  agreement  between  several  different  obaerving 
teems,  four  teems  a£  two  observers  each  rated  the  same  20*«inute  aequeoee  of  a  group  meeting. 
Hone  of  the  observers  had  bad  previous  experience  with  this  group.  Hach  teen  prepared  a 
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A  eample  sequenoe  shoving  the  independent  ratings  of  two  observers  and  the  manuer  in 
v&ich  they  ore  combined  to  produce  m  "official"  record  Is  presented  ta  Appendix  A. 


ntlMil  iaiD^  (ilka  the  aoa  oa  page  31)  i&lali  repirasaatad  the  final  mtlnga  for  that  taac. 
Saoh  teen  then  aumad  the  aunbar  of  coatrlhutlona,  «otk,  and  saotlonallty  for  each  nimite 
of  Interaotl^^  and  theae  totc0.a  vere  oonparad  from  team  to  team.  It  vaa  found  that  the 


average  interoorrelatlon  for  «rork  among  the  taame  vaa  .90. 
f or  numher  of  oontrihutione  vaa  .83,  and  for  emotionality , 


The  average  intereomlation 

.60. 


GBAFEIC  SUMMASDT  MD  ANALYSIS:  TEE  MIHUrS-BY4amrr.E  (HiAPE^ 

The  rating  ayatam  deacrlBad  In  the  preceding  chapter  provides  s  oharasterisatioD,  in 
vork -emotionality  terme,  of  each  indi'vldiml  ccmtrlbutiraa.  In  order  to  interpret  a  long  ee- 
quesee  of  Interaction  it  is  neoesaary  to  enlarge  the  per8pecti‘ve--to  see  ee^h  contribution  in 
its  context  and  to  peroeive  the  group  meeting  as  a  sequence  of  developing  phases.  The  minute- 
by-minute  gracing  procedure  vas  csvlsed  In  order  to  facilitate  this  type  of  intexpretaticn. 

In  the  graphing  procedure  the  unit  is  enlarged:  ve  now  deal  with  the  charaoterlstias 
of  each  minute  rather  than  with  the  charaoteristlca  of  each  contribution.  The  same  basic 
facton -^Hork  and  emotionality— «re  central,  but  because  the  time  unit  is  broader  liie  add  a 
third  factor:  interaction  rate.  The  minute -by -jilnute  grapdi  le  a  three  line  graph.  One 
line  represents  emotionality.  Each  point  on  this  line  le  the  em  of  eBOtloaallty  expressed 
during  the  preceding  minute.  Similarly,  for  the  line  representing  wozdE,  each  point  le  the 
wei^ted  sm  of  work  expressed  during  the  px^oceding  minute.  For  the  line  representing  inter¬ 
action  rate,  each  point  repreeants  the  total  number  of  contributions  for  the  minute.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  gruph  provides  a  running  picture  of  the  continuing,  shifting  relationships 
between  work,  esiotlonallty  and  istenaotiCT  rate,  from  it,  one  can  see  the  general  srelation- 
ehips  between  these  three  basic  factors,  and  one  can  identify  the  points  at  'yhloh  slgnlfloent 
shifts  occur  In  the  nature  of  tills  relatlcnshlp. 

This  chapter  inolud.es  both  a  detailed  description  of  the  graphlzig  procedure,  and  eome 
lUustratioaci  of  the  i»ya  In  tiiloh  the  gxaph  may  be  used  a  imisls  for  Interpreting  group 
events.  The  specific  outline  for  the  chapter  is  as  follows: 

A.  The  graphing  procedure. 

S.  Interpretation  of  the  grai^. 

1.  Using  both  grai^  and  content  as  the  basis  for  interpreting  group  events. 

S,  Using  the  ^aph  only  as  the  basis  for  interpreting  group  events. 

^he  following  pezeooB  participated  in  the  development  of  this  procedure:  Saul  Ben- 
Zeev,  Ida  drsdolph,  Paul  Hare,  Willlsm  F.  Hill,  Joe  Ifciherson,  Hobert  B.  Hodgers,  Borotiiy 
Stock,  and  Eextert  A.  Thelen.  The  procedure  described  here  has  its  roots  in  earlier  work 
at  the  Htnwan  Dynamics  laboratory  perfomed  by  Hobart  DeEaw  and  described  in  his  unpub¬ 
lished  dootoml  dissertation:  "Graphic  Analysis  of  Group  Pi’ocesa."  This  .;:hapter  ^s 
prepared  by  Doz«thy  Stock. 


Tha  Gratulng  Procedure 

The  graphing  procedure  uses  the  minute  as  Its  basic  unit.  The  specific  procedure  is  as 
follOTfs; 

1.  The  following  three  sums  are  computed  for  each  minute  of  interactions 

a.  The  vel^ted  eum  of  work.  (JIf ,  for  example ,  four  pereone  spoke  during  a  min¬ 
ute  and  two  of  the  state&ients  were  rated  as  2-16761  work  and  two  wez*e  rated 
as  5-16761  work,  the  weighted  sum  would  he  10.) 

h.  The  weighted  sm  of  emotlonalltj.  A  "large"  expression  of  emotlonalitj  is 

gi7en  a  wei^t  of  2;  a  "aaali"  expression  of  emotionality  is  gi7®a  a  wei^t  of 
1.  (If,  for  example,  out  of  four  cmtrlhutlone,  two  statements  ha7e  been  gieen 
an  emotionality  ratlns--?s\e  a  "large"  F  snd  one  a  "small"  p,  the  wel^ted  sum 
would  be  5*) 

0 .  The  total  nimber  of  oontributlons . 

2.  These  three  suas  are  record^  on  a  aiamnary  fora  (see  sample  on  following  page).  The 
^ph  is  based  on  the  last  three  oolumas  of  the  fora  Wiiich  represents  the  best  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  group  the  observers  can  reconstruct  by  agreement  and  resoluti<»  of  dif¬ 
ferences  between  their  lndl7ldual  raoords  after  the  meeting  is  over.  (There  1@ 
spaoo  on  this  fora  for  each  observer  to  record  his  individual  work,  emotionality, 
and  contrlbutioaa  sums.  These  columns  can  provide  the  basis  for  checks  on  agree¬ 
ment  between  independmat  ratings  by  the  observera.) 

5.  The  grai*  Is  plotted  on  the  mlnuts -by -minute  graphing  fora  (shown  on  page  57).  The 
graph  coneiate  of  three  lines— one  representing  the  number  of  contributions,  an¬ 
other  representing  emotionality,  and  a  third  representing  wos^e.  To  aid  in  inter¬ 
preting  w®  coBKaonly  add  a  fourth  line,  idilch  represents  2-le7el  work  (that  is,  this 
line  shows  where  the  work  line  would  be  if  all  work  were  2 -level.)  The  convontlca 
was  adopted  of  representing  interaction  rate  as  a  black  line,  work  as  a  blue  line, 
emotionality  as  a  red  line,  and  2-level  work  as  a  black  dotted  llne.^ 

4.  Specific  w-values  are  entered  in  the  W  column  on  the  extreme  rl^t  of  the  graphing 
fora.  This  is  information  vdiich  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  graph  6^.cne.  A  w 

of  8,  for  example,  for  a  minute  In  vrtiich  four  persons  spoke,  might  represent  indi¬ 
vidual  work  ratings  of  2,2,2,2;  5,3, 1,1;  or  5,2,2,!.  The  W  column  peralts  us  to 
retain  this  information.  AU.  contributions  given  'iiork  ratings  of  1,  5,  or  4  are 
recorded  in  this  column,  together  with  the  speaker.  (Two-level  statements  are 
emitted  to  save  time;  it  was  found  that  2-level  woidE  occurs  more  frequently  than 
any  of  the  others.) 

5.  Specific  e-values  aaaigpied  to  each  ccntrlbutlon  are  entered  in  the  E  column  at  the 
right  of  the  graphing  fom.  This  inforaatlon  caixnot  be  obtain^  from  the  graph 
alone  since  the  emotionality  line  represonte  the  combined  sum  of  all  the  emotion 
ftll'ty  expressed.  In  this  column  all  oontributlons  tdilch  were  rated  for  emotional¬ 
ity  ara  recorded,  together  with  the  speaker. 

6.  The  code  number  of  the  spaaker  and  the  content  of  the  statement  are  entered  In  the 
first  third  of  the  graphing  fom.  Along  the  extreme  left  margin  the  numbers  of 
the  participants  for  each  minute  are  entered,  in  their  proper  sequence,  alcug  with 
the  content  of  the  contribution. 

The  middle  area  of  the  graphing  sheet  la  reserved  for  agiy  interpretative  ooBmaita  the 
observers  wish  to  make.  It  is  assumed  that  these  comments  will  be  based  on  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  on  the  pag8--cOTtent  plus  graph  plus  specific  ratings.  The  observational 


On  the  graph  on  page  57,  contributions  are  represented  by  a  heavy  solid  line,  Work 
by  a  dashed  line.  Emotionality  by  a  line  of  alternate  dots  emd  dashes,  anl  2 -level  work  by 
a  light  solid  lino. 


SuBonax^  Fom 

I  Group _  Meeting  Fo._ _  Time  Begin^ _  Bod  £^e 

OteervatioQ  Period:  SunmaLr;,  Ratings  Seoh  Minute 


FLgur*  1 

Illuatriition  of  tbe  Minute-by-Miaute  Grapli  Form 


T  Gro\ap_ 


Meeting 


7-^Ofv  firae  do  you  need  to  be-'^ow  nuoh  freodon  !■  approprl-’ 
ato  (or  noceaeaxy? 

17  (lost);  7  (lost); (Pause) 

17 —do  w  feel  free  or  not  freet 

5r__the  dead  sllenoiB  foUovlng  7 'a  stat««ent  wa  tatereatlng 
ll(— we're  trying  to  think  It  thru;  l-(lost);  8->we  oan  txy  It 
In  our  group  (refera  to  lO'e  stateaient);  7—let'a  try  It; 

^ — ^i^t  will  ooBie  out?  &>-aoBethlng  will  ooee  out. 

3 — «uoh  aa?  8 — (lost);  14 — 8  aaya  I  ez]Ejreaa  things  In  ny 
faoe;  8 — ^there  are  different  lerela  of  ezpreaalon;  17— this 
la  one  wy  to  loplenent  feelings;  2— (lost);  I'd  like  to 

know  hov  7  feels. 

5— (lost); 

7— we  had  a  truth  party  la  our  T  group  last  night— ve  tried 
to  a«y  uhat  we  recd^  felt. 

7— In  this  group  we  cure  afraid  cf  'idiat  will  happen  If  we  aay 
things.  The  problen  la~-oan  we  by -pass  all  the  undertonea 
and  oam^  en  on  the  other  level. 

7--(loBfc);  8— depends  cn  the  persoEi;  7—1  felt  we  had  a 
feeling  field  day~-glad  we  irent  to  work. 

17— (to  5)— did  you  hope  ^  irould  eccpresa  eonethlng  you  feel? 

I've  been  feeling  disgruntled  the  last  few  days. 
l4r-You've  been  looking  goo^L.  I  wee  Interested  in  people  '^o 
chose  hostility  aa  a  problem —It  wasn't  ;:iard  to  feel  hostile 
that  day;  5 — I  feel  batter  today. 

7— put  up  your  dukes;  9— we  should  let  people  stress  hostil¬ 
ity— -I  don't  feel  hostile^  I  Just  feel  nozoal;  7—1  doubt 
that's  true;  9— (lost);  14 — (lost);  1 — (lost);  17-^what 
prevents  feeling  from  ooming  out? 

ll--l)o  you  feel  the  HP  was  hostility  against  17?  8,7,14,5 
(defend  M);  17 — If  there  is  hostility,  do  I  prevent  it,  from 
ocmmenolng?  16 — I  would  like  to  extend  this  toward  other 
feelings. 

11—16  Is  expressing  sousthlng  haslo  to  the  group— we've 
been  blocking  because  we  oen't  see  that  17  Is  human  and 
oan  make  mistakes. 


taains  cssrscnly  used  this  coluan  to  Identify  phases  and  to  represent  process  on  a  higher  level 
of  atstraction  generally.  These  dal3^  dla^Tiostic  hunches  hecame  a  valuaVile  source  of  hypoth¬ 
eses  In  the  Buhsequent  mors  syatematlo  Interpi'etatloo. 

If  the  ohservatlonal  forro  is  filled  In  coapletely,  all  basic  Infonuation  is  preserved 
in  concise  summarized  form. 

A  minute-by-minute  graph  together  with  the  contsnt  which  it  reprosants  is  presented  in 
Figure  1.  Minutes  19  to  23  are  the  same  minutes  shown  on  the  observaticsa  fora  on  page  51« 

Interpretation  of  the  Graph 

The  minute -by -minute  graph  is  particularly  useful  as  an  aid  in  interpreting  grot  o  proc¬ 
ess.  We  have  found  that  by  looking  at  c<»itent  in  the  context  of  the  graph,  we  can  produce  a 
somewhat  abstracted  interpretation  of  group  process  which  is  more  useful  than  a  detailed 
following  of  content.  Our  first  experience  with  the  graph  involved  isaking  at  graph  plus 
content,  emd,  on  the  basis  of  these  two  sources  of  information,  craistructiisg  an  Interpretatlcn 
of  the  experience  the  group  was  having.  Figures  2  and  5  In  the  pages  which  follow  illustrate 
this  interpretive  procesa.  We  have  also  done  a  limited  amount  of  work  cm  the  blind  interpre¬ 
tation  of  tne  graph  (that  is.  Interpreting  frcm  the  graph  alone,  without  aooess  to  content). 
Tale  kind  of  prediction  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 

Using  Both  Graph  and  Content  as  the  Basis 
for  Interpreting  Group  Events 

Ti/o  lllustratlane  are  included  in  this  section.  They  have  been  selected  because  each 
is  in  some  sense  a  unit  in  Itself,  and  because  each  represents  a  very  different  kind  of  group 
ei.tuatlon.  The  first  illustration  represents  effective  group  problem  solving,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  represents  the  breakdown  of  a  group  into  fight-flight,  with  concomitant  abeuidooment  of  the 
work  task.  In  both  casea,  the  gra|^  and  the  ccsitent  will  be  represented  side  by  side.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  an  interpretation  will  be  presented  and  the  relation  to  the  source  data  will  be 
indicated . 


Interpretation  of  Figure  2 

Both  cOTitent  and  graph  suggest  that  this  14 -minute  period  can  be  divided  into  four 

phases.  Let  us  identify  e.ach  i^ase,  and  indicate  the  ways  in  which  bv  Vn  content  and  graph 

oontrtbute  to  Inteirpretatlon. 

Phase  1  (minutes  1-3):  The  leader  proposes  a  plan. 

content;  The  leader  presents  a  plan  to  the  group.  He  begins  by  defining  the 
broader  problem  facing  the  group  (increasing  sensitivity)  and  then  suggests  a 
specif le  way  of  getting  at  this  problem  (setting  up  and  analyzing  four  2 -person 


Flgui'e  2 
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Interpretation  of  the  Minute -hy -Minute  Graph;  Illuetration  A 


An  exagmle  of  eff  ^oti'ge  group  problem  eolring. 

17  (leader):  I  vaa  thlnlclne  of  the  profeleo  of  gotting 
at  eenaiti-sity,  emd  I  ha-ve  a  proposal  to  make  to 
the  group- -aee  hov  you  vant  to  do  it.  I  suggest 
taking  the  simplest  situation --2 -person  interviewB» 
“wTcea  look  at  what's  going  on  at  the  manlf eat  lewl 
and  at  the  co'vsrt  le'vel.  Senaltiuity  means  looking 
ftt  the  covert  level.  For  example,  if  I'm  trying  to 
eell  10  ecaiethlcg,  ahe  mi^t  show  overt  acceptance 
but  covert  reelatance- 

I  suggest  rapidly  working  up  four  sklts--our  Job 
would  be  to  set  up  hypotheses  about  the  covert 

level . 

Let's  think  for  a  few  minutes  about  idiat  kinds  of 
resistances  ml^t  bs  Involved. 

8  This  is  not  clear  to  me  at  ail. 


17  Say  that  10  has  heard  that  I  am  irresponsible,  or 
there  ml^t  be  a  status  problem  that  is  operating. 
Our  Job  would  be  to  see  if  we  can  detect  this 
bidden  resistance.  This  is  a  direct  attack  but  I 
think  it's  what  we  need. 

3  uhhuh 

17  Hot  BO  amorphous  an  approach. 

8  I  think  you  can  think  about  this  in  terms  of  people. 
“S’^Eelr  Job  will  be  to  mEmufecture  a  hidden  agenda 

7  That’s  ri^t. 

17  It  will  protect  us  from  having  a  real  hidden  agenda 
to  have  to  tussle  with.  3 -uhhuh.  5 “I  suggest  a  thlrc 
person  to  warm  them  up.  8-goud  idea.  17_(lost). 

5  Tes.  17 -it's  my  feeling  I  can  do  that.  3"Uhbuh. 

8  (lost)  IT -we  need  to  list  covert  things  on  the 

hoard  to  get  a  feeling  of  range.  3-yo9»  that's  the 
way  to  get  at  it.  ^  ^  ^ 

17  It  mled^t  be  easier  to  think  of  the  manifest  and 
.overt  together. 

A  aaleamanahlp  kind  of  idea  is  good. 


10  What  would  bo  the  msaifeirt  level  fOi-  the  hidden 

-  ..... 

3  Wouldn't  any  interaction  altuation.  do— nealth  ageneyf 
7  Hiring  personnel  _  . 

11  Also  welfare.  Job  interview,  casawordcor-client. 

7  Even  a  small  committee  meeting. 

17  Selling  a  washing  machine,  subscription  to  the 
oamttiinity  chest. 

5  Door-to-door  subscribing. 

17  Think  of  some  others?  Meybe  types  ai  hiddea  «»gendaBT 
11  Frieaodly  caivereatlon,  giving  advice. 

17  We  oan  work  on  both  lists,  back  and  forth.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

5  One  factor— diatrust.  Giving  oonfidentlal  information. 
17  (rephrases  3'e  point) 

5  Prejudice  trf  various  sorts. 

17  Mirfit  be  related  to  a lass. 

8  Facings  of  guilt. 


17  (lost) 

11  Sox  feelings- 


-prefer  being  Inteirvlewtd  by  a  man. 


17  That  is,  •  .  fl 


gmpb:  Dttrliig  tbls  period  only  aas  perecn  partlclpeteB  asd  he  consistently  exiniesBes 
3 -level  work  to  the  group.  No  affect  is  expressed.  This  suggests  a  rather  neasured^ 
(no  S) ,  extended  statement  idilch  Involves  introducing  seme  nev  Ingredient  viiich  Is 
relevant  to  group  prohlaa-aolvlng  (3-lovel  w). 

Phase  2  (minutes  4-3):  A  memher  asks  for  and  gets  clarification  of  the  plan. 

content:  A  member  tmlees  an  objection  which  results  In  the  leader's  further  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  plan. 

graph:  The  hi^  work  level  is  maintained,  and  a  statement  oontalnlng  affect  is 
introduced  by  someone  other  than  the  leader.  'The  fact  that  this  statement  contains 
fi^t,  anl  is  followed  by  emother  3 -level,  affectless  statement  by  the  leader,  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  la  saai^  kind  of  attack  or  criticism  idileh  is  Izacedlately  x'esponded  to 
by  the  leader. 

Fha:;s  3  (minutes  6-9):  The  group  teats  and  builds  up  commitment  to  the  plan. 

contest:  In  this  period  many  msmbara  of  the  group  try  the  Idea  on  for  size.  Sams 
contributions  represent  further  personal  olarlfioatloi:  'Their  Job  vlll  be  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  hidden  agenda.";  others  represent  fitting  the  plan  Into  the  needs  of  the 
group:  'It  ^11  protect  us  from  having  a  real  hidden  agenda  to  have  to  tussle  vlth. " 
or  amplifying  the  plan:  "I  suggest  a  third  persca  to  ‘iam  them  up.";  or  ccmmittlng 
oneself  personally  to  the  plan:  "uhhuh,"  "good  idea,"  "that's  the  way  to  gat  at  it." 
The  period  ends  with  a  procedural  suggestion:  "We  need  to  list  covert  things  on  the 
hoaru  to  get  a  feeling  of  rEmge."  This  statement  has  the  effect  of  closing  the 
peidod  of  testing  and  cocmitment  and  shifting  the  group  into  the  next  phrse. 

graph:  This  period  of  tasting  and  ccmmltmmt  is  reflected  In  the  In  several 

ways.  To  begin  with,  partlcipaticn  itu^reasee  greatly--more  members  are  getting  Into 
the  dlsousalon.  Tae  statements  hers  are  S-level  work,  indicating  that  this  Is  a  peri¬ 
od  of  follow-throu^  rather  than  of  new  direction  or  widening  limits.  The  expression 
of  affect  increases,  but  the  feeling  expressed  is  pairing  rather  than  fl^t.  This 
would  seem  to  reflect  the  mutual  eupi>ort  and  cemiitnent  tdilch  is  bulMlng  up  during 
this  period.  In  the  last  minute  interaction  rate  andjl  affect  drop  while  wor^  level 
increases.  This  Is  an  Indication  of  olosurs  on  this  pbeiae— the  task  of  testing  is 
completed  and  seme  new  task  Is  being  defined  for  the  group. 

Phase  4  (minutes  10-14):  'fhe  group  begins  to  wor^  on  the  task. 

content:  The  content  canslsts  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  suggestions  from  vari¬ 
ous  mmbere  regand^J^ig  si>eoifle  factors  ^ioh  ml^t  be  built  Into  the  role-playing 
scenes.  There  is  no  attempt  to  integrate  or  8t3iiaarize--tha.s  is  merely  a  bri^t-ldea 

gfeaSS  « 

graph:  Inbaraction  la  steadily  paced  and  la  mainly  2-level.  Two-level  work  is  by 
definition  eocploratory  or  irsutlne.  In  this  case  It  represents  exploratory  suggen- 
tiona.  The  expression  of  affect  falls  off,  but  the  prevailing  expression  is  still 
pairing. 

Summary. --This  l4 -minute  sample  represents  an  extremely  orderly  period  of  group  problem¬ 
solving.  Without  making  it  explicit  in  any  formal  way,  the  group  moves  throu/^  four  nscessazy 
and  consecutive  pbasee  eften  involved  in  effective  problem-solving:  the  pi'esentatlon  of  a 
plan,  clarification,  testing  and  building  up  oouiBitaent,  and  actually  working  rai  the  plan. 

The  leader  takes  an  active  role  in  Initially  presenting  and  clarifying,  and  then  later  in 
interpreting  to  the  group  idiat  It  is  doing  and  implicitly  scuictloming  a  shift  from  one  phase 
to  another.  The  emotiomllty  idiich  is  expressed  is  supportive  of  the  work  task.  That  is, 
emotionality  is  in  every  case  ccceistent  with  \diat  the  group  is  doing  task -vise;  flg^t  helps 
lead  tc  olarlfioatlon,  az«3  pairing  aide  in  the  building  of  commitment. 
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to  aacaa-ple  at  broalcdovn  Into  flpfct -flight .  vlth  loea  of 
(SolA  placers  ’have  Juit  left  the  rooBf  rest  of  gproup  is 

Is  12  p)  13-tos  ws  going  to  know  who  plays  who? 
li^-(lost)  J-Don't  we  need  to  know  .  .  . 
lg-I*a  not  oiear  on  this. 

1-%'e’re  supposed  to  idfflitlfy  the  hidden  motifee.  12,  1, 
13  (lost)  1-We're  supposed  to  play  Sherlock  Holmes. 

IS  (lost)  13-Could  ve  look  at  iBanlfeatatlana--gestur9a? 
l4 -Posture,  ^-(polats  mt  Importance  of  non -verbal ) 

1-ji^  sensitivities  told  me  13  minutes  ago  we  didn't 
want  to  do  this. 

3-A  for  effort,  1.  ll(4iayhe  Just  some  of  us  don’t 
want  to.  l-I  suppose  they’ll  tell  us  what  they're 
doing.  lU  (sl^)-wsll;  l-(lcBt) 

IS^e  aeoiianloB  of  role  playing  eometlmeE  get  in  the 
way  of  what  people  are  tsyJng  to  portray. 

13- lhat  may  be  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  be  edert  to. 

14- Bo  you  ever  get  any  expression  in  role  playing 
that  means  anything?  Personally  I  never  oen  do  it. 
3^at'B  idiy  we  need  someone  to  ooaeh  U8--^t  us  in  the 
mood. 

Ig-We  need  either  training  or  waxm-up.  13-4nito  you 
really  get  into  a  situation  its  anastng  how  much  you 
put  In.  l4-Yee.  ^  you  get  in.  9-Bole  playing  gets 
pretty  real.  14 -You 're  a  good  actor.  14fe  can  pre¬ 
sume  that  those  ^o  work  up  a  scene  are  warned  up. 

12 - Are  you  Judging  on  the  hasle  oS  their  having 
gotten  up  and  left  the  room?  l-Partly— different 
situation  appmil  to  different  people,  and  they 
volunteered.  (Paused  l4-loBt)  (Long  pause) 

13- Wiat  we 've  been  saying  oontzadiotn  the  nctlon  of 
speartaseity  in  role  playing.  13 -here's  a  dlffarsnoe 
between  wam-np  and  rahaareal.  12-You  cm  only  be 
sptmtaneoaa  wten  freed  of  meohanioe.  3~17  ^ve  an 
excellent  deserlptlon  of  wasn-up.  li^-(lost). 

1-1  wander  about  the  validity  aS  the  ^ole  idea  of 
role  play:^.  InteHeotusa.  statesient 

about  difficulties  of  BP.)  Well,  we'll  find  out 

l^Jniere’s  a  question  as  to  whether  we  have  eztra- 
0^^027  perception  anyway. 

1- In  one  of  silexy  Queen's  oases  .  .  .  (long 
anecdote) 

l^-(laugto) 

(111  and  12  pair) 

1_I  wonder  if  they're  expeoting  us  to  ocme  and  get 

12-17  will  oone  in.  l^-We  went  to  the  best  French 
restaurant  last  weekend,  (pause)  lU-"2-get  up  there 
and  portray  hostility  for  us."  2-1  don't  feel  hostile. 
l44fell  If  you  did  you  oould  do  a  ^ed  job  of  it. 

2- 1  aould  whip  up  eonethiJig.  l4-How  i^ny  beers  did 
you  have  last  nli^t?  2'I  had  el^t.  I  we^s  ressaroh- 
Isg  on  how  many  I  oould  get.  l4-He  Just  sat  there 
jmd  asked  people  to  bring  him  bears. 

2^ermore  sophistioated,  the  more  easily  they 
jumped,  don't  know  ^lat  It  proves.  2-Mo8t  of 
them  had  no  good  reai<<xi.  l-(loBt), 


the  voi^  task. 

to  decide  what  to  obsoiTve) 
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Interpretation  tt  Figure  3.  — In  th.ls  illustratloa  the  graph  euggeerts  that  there  nay  he 
tvo  major  phases  during  this  lU-alnute  sequence.  By  inspection  only,  minutes  1-9  look  differ¬ 
ent  fran  minutes  1-14.  During  the  first  period  the  ©?aph  has  an  "open"  lock— the  lines  are 
well  separated,  and  work  le-»el  is  two  or  better.  During  the  second  period  the  graph  la  more 
constricted  --the  lines  secBi  to  twist  around  each  other,  work  lo'?@l  Is  one,  the  smount  of 
affect  expressed  (relatl-ve  to  the  number  of  contributions)  injcreases  sharply. 

In  considering  this  Illustration,  let  us  assume  that  these  two  periods  are  in  fact  two 
differaat  phases  of  group  opeiatieaa,  and  a^ln  look  at  both  graph  and  content  in  terms  of  what 
each  can  contribute  to  an  interpretation. 


Phase  1  (minutes  1-9)  Members  are  engaged  in  relevant  group  work,  with  same  tension  present. 

graph;  The  fact  that  work  level  during  this  phase  Is  2-level  or  better  Indicates  that 
the  group  Is  engaged  In  relevant  work.  But  the  sometmat  hlfiji  rate  of  narticlpatlon  and 
especially  the  high  and  mixed  character  of  the  emotionality  eacpressed  ^hostility,  defiisi- 
sivenese,  aggressive  outbursts,  dependency,  pairing)  su^ests  a  stru^le  and  tension 
within  the  group. 

content:  The  content  amplifies  this  plotu'^.  The  task  the  group  is  engaged  In  Is  de¬ 
ciding  what  to  ohservo  In  some  role  playing  ecenes  about  to  be  presented.  The  dlscuBslon 
takes  the  form  of  a  struggle  between  those  who  want  to  pursue  the  task  and  those  vSio  re¬ 
ject  It.  Aa  the  period  moves  on,  more  and  more  members  „ola  in  rejecting  the  task. 

More  specifically;  during  the  first  minute  an  appeal  is  made  by  sevezml  members  for 
clarlf loatlon.  The  response  to  this  appeal  reveals  mixed  feelings  la  tfee  gr^up.  Scsss 
accept  the  plan  (13),  some  reject  It  quite  violently  (l).  There  follows  a  period  of 
alternate  attsujks  on  the  idea  of  role  playing  and  attempts  to  defend  It.  (in  minutes 
4  (md  5^  member  12  attache,  13  defends,  l4  attacks,  ai^  5  defends.)  Aa  time  goes  on, 
more  and  more  msmbei^  deserts  the  defense  and  Join  the  attack.  Member  l4,  for  example 
supports  the  Idea  In  minute  2  I'Ve  can  look  at  posture"),  vacillates  in  minute  3  ("May¬ 
be  Just  some  of  us  don't  want  to"),  and  attacks  in  minute  5  ('Do  you  ever  get  any  ex¬ 
pression  In  role  playing  that  means  anything?  Personally  I  never  can  do  it.")  The  «»n«. 
movement  from  defense  to  attack  can  he  observed  for  members  15  and  12.  In  the  fiaai 
minute  of  this  phase  member  1  sums  up  the  attack  and  in  effect  drses  off  further  con¬ 
structive  eonsldaraticn  of  the  ■oroblem  by  saying,  'We 'll  find  out," —  l-e-.  "We  can't 
find  out  by  talking,  only  by  waiting." 


Phase  2  (minutes  10-14)  The  work  task  is  abandoned. 

graph:  The  work  level  for  this  pexdod  hovers  around  one.  By  definition,  this  means  that 
members  are  expressing  individual  concerns  which  are  Irrelevant  to  the  work  task.  As  the 
period  goes  on,  more  and  mors  l-level  statements  are  made:  the  last  three  minutes  are 
solidly  l-level,  indicating  that  thex'S  is  no  longer  ezsy  attempt  on  the  peirt  of  any  member 
to  retrieve  the  work  task.  The  oonsletent  expreaslon  of  emotionality  BUggests  that  con¬ 
siderable  tension  Is  present,  while  the  predffl&lnsnoe  of  fll^t  suggests  that  the  group 
Is  en^ged  In  total  Irrelevancy. 

content:  ishe  group  Is  discussing  Ellery  Que^,  Vrsnob  Feacaurauts,  and  beer.  The  origi¬ 
nal  task  (deciding  what  to  observe  in  the  role  playing  scene)  la  completely  lost.  The 
^iuhsldiiiry  task  on  idilch  the  group  was  working  during  the  preceding  phase  (is  or  la  not 
role  playing  worth  i&lle)  Is  also  lost. 

^aaiary.  —The  ^oup  begins  with  a  clear-cut  task:  "What  shall  ve  look  for  In  the  role-play¬ 
ing  scenes  about  to  be  presented?"  An  Initial  attempt  to  clairlfy  and  explore  the  task  meets  with 
mixed  responses:  some  are  willing  to  go  on,  others  express  hostile  resistance.  Those  i  resist 


take  thfl  position  that  role  playing  la  no  good  anyway.  The  quest ion  of  the  general  'value  of 
reio  plaining  la  Implicitly  redefinsd  ag  the  prohlem  for  the  “aie  point  is  delated 

vlth  much  tenelcn  and  expression  oi’  feeling.  Ths  argument  is  closed  off  but  not  resolved 
\dian  one  member  Implies  that  they  can  only  find  out  by  waiting  and  ■watchijig  the  role  playing. 
From  this  tine  on  the  group  is  in  total  fli^t  from  group -oriented  topic. 

To  Interpret  somewhat  more  deeply  requires  inf OEm?itloa  about  group  events  preceding 

this  inoident.  To  understand  -Uila  sequence  it  is  necessary  to  unders'tapd  'why  the  ^K>up  was 

unable  to  vork  on  this  seemingly  simple  task.  The  group  bad  role  played  previously  and  had 

show  no  resistance— ’In  fact  it  had  evidence  from  its  own  experience  that  role  playing  could 

he  useful,  ^y^  then^  did  it  resist  role  playing  and  make  such  sn  issue  of  it?  An  outsider 

ml^t  hypothesize  several  underlying  reasons:  the  group  was  not  ^orou^ly  committed  to  the 

'taakj  or^  individual  rejectione  reflected  some  personal  need  to  express  hostility  to  the 

group,  or,  the  task  tfas  railroaded  through  without  adequate  exploration.  To  choose  among 

these  or  other  possible  hypotheses  requires  further  infoniatlon  about  the  broader  context  of 

# 

group  events  within  vdiloh  this  sequence  occurred.  In  the  past  history  of  this  particular 
group  member  1  had  long  been  a  special  problem  “bo  the  group.  He  had  at'tackad  the  group  in  a 
hostile  way  again  and  again.  Besentnent  had  bull  up  but  the  group  had  been  unable  to  deal 
explicitly  wi.th  Ita  feelings  about  this  member  until  a  few  days  before  the  present  illustra= 
tlcn.  At  that  time  the  group  explored  its  feelings  about  member  I's  hostility  and  finally 
resolved  the  problem  to  -their  satisfaction.  Member  1 '  s  hostility  subsided .  In  the  present 
illuatratlon,  memher  1  is  again  attacking  the  ^oup  in  a  hostile  way— 'for  the  f ii^t  time 
since  the  group  had  exposed  and  explored  Its  problem  -with  him.  Some  of  the  underlying  feel¬ 
ings  influencing  meoben  at  this  time  might  be  something  like  the  following:^  "I  thou^t 
we'd  settled  this."  "Bo  we  have  to  open  this  up  a^ln?"  'Ve  can't  keep  going  over  and  over 
this  problem- -let 's  deal  wl-Ui  It  on  a  task  level."  "Maybe  role  playing  ^  the  real  issue." 

'Ve  can't  at-back  him  again,  I  still  feel  guilty  about  the  last  rotmd."  oi  order  to  deal 
directly  with  -bhe  problem  facing  It,  the  group  would  have  to  reopen  Its  major  problem  with 
member  1.  The  group  apparently  la  unwilling  to  do  ihis.  One  major  reason  may  he  that  the 
members  participating  during  this  sequence  are  only  a  part  of  the  total  group.  This  sub-group 
may  need  the  strength  and  support  of  the  total  group  in  order  to  make  such  a  move;  or,  they 
may  be  unable  to  act  irlthout  at  least  the  sanction  of  the  total  group.  In  any  case,  in  order 
to  etvold  dealing  directly  with  member  1,  -Uie  group  "pretends"  that  the  real  problem  is  '•'•he 

-'Vo  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  members  are  necessarily  consciously  or  explicitly  awrs 
of  the  kinds  of  underlying  feelings  or  motlvatlaas. 


valu*  of  role  playlne-  When,  la  ainute  9,  even  this  "pretend "-probleo  le  eloeed  off,  it  Is  et«&ia 
member  1  \dio  does  It.  The  group  la  left  vltfcout  even  a  topic.  Total  fll^t  into  irrelaraacy  is 
the  only  alternative. 

In  oaaparlng  the  Interpi^tatlons  of  Illustration  A  and  B  one  methoaologloal  point  stasis 
out:  In  the  first  case  there  was  no  need  to  go  heyond  the  saaple  presented  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  idiat  was  going  co,  While  in  the  seoiaia  case  this  was  ztsoessary.  ffiie  important  dlffersaoe 
between  the  two  lllustmtlcns  seems  to  be  that  in  the  first  case  there  was  no  hidden  agenda  oper¬ 
ating.  In  the  seccnd  case  the  "real"  probl«ai  with  which  the  group  was  struggling  was  hidden  and 
never  expressed  directly.  In  order  to  interpret  the  sequence  some  underatandlng  of  the  group's 
history  was  required. 

This  cannant  illustrates  something  about  interpreting  group  operation  which  we  have  come 
to  feel  Is  quite  important.  In  orSsr  to  piques  useful  Interpretations  it  Is  necessary  to  focus 
on  the  appropriate  level--aot  too  superficial,  not  too  deep,  but  somewhere  in  between,  \diere 
idiat  one  says  about  the  group  has  meaning  for  understanding  its  underlying  conslstoocy  and 
charaeter.  In  illustration  B,  the  more  superficial  level  of  Interpretation  represented  la  the 
first  paragmjB  of  the  etmunary,  idille  accurate,  wi.8  not  deep  enou^  to  provide  a  jwal  under¬ 
standing  of  the  sequence. 


Using  the  Graph  Only  as  the  Basis  for 
Interpreting  Group  Xvenbs 

Bxpex^ences  with  the  graph  have  encouraged  ua  to  explore  the  possibilities  oi  interpreting 
from  the  graph  alone,  without  recourse  to  content.  Graphs  of  various  sequences  show  coasiderable 
variation,  and  there  Is  acme  indication  that  certain  gra^ical  patterns  may  be  fairly  consistently 
related  to  specific  kinds  of  group  interaction.  Some  of  these  are  represented  in  Figures  2  and 
3.  Bor  example: 

1.  Effective  problem  solving  (Fimire  2). --The  graph  la  "open" — i.s.,  the  work,  emotional¬ 
ity  and  Interaction  lines  are  well  separated.  Work  Is  consistently  2 -level  or  better  and  esio- 
tlonallty  1b  present  in  modemtirai. 

2.  Group -oriented  dlecusslon  with  tension  (minutes  1-9  of  Figure  5).  --Here  Interaction 
rate  tends  to  be  hl£$ier  than  In  the  preceding  case,  amotionallty  la  high  and  Is  mixed  in  char¬ 
acter.  Work  level  remains  2  or  better.  The  graph  still  has  an  "open"  look,  although  ail  the 
lines  have  moved  uin»rd  on  the  vertical  axis. 

3.  Loss  of  the  work  task  (minutes  10 -l4  of  Flgurs  3). --In  this  sequence  the  graph  has 
a 'bonstrloted "  look.  The  Unes  seem  to  twist  about  each  otlt6:r.  Almost  all  statements  are 


l-level  and  aLac-gt  ell  statements  contain  sees  affect.  Affect  is  predominantly  fi^t  and 
f  ll^t. 


Work  In  predicting  from  the  graph  alone  has  only  begun,  and  our  euocees  has  been  loan¬ 
able.  Predicting  the  nature  of  specific  contzlbutlonfl  has  been  less  successful  than  predict 
tag  the  ^neral  character  of  phases.  We  are  not  yet  In  a  position  to  state  deflnitsl-  just 
how  feasible  blind  prediction  can  bo.  But  in  order  to  Indicate  the  posslhllltlee  along  such 
lines  we  will  include  here  an  lllustretlen  of  a  blind  analysis.  We  will  present  the  grepli, 
then  a  general,  overall  analysis,  and  then  a  phase  analysis.  Foilowtag  ttls  we  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  content  and  dlaouae  the  relatlonahip  of  the  nredlotlons  to  the  content.  ' 

FIGURE  4 

BLIND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  MINUTE 
BY  MINUTE  GRAPH 
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Figure  4  pre.«.tp  a  nln.a.lnut,  .anple  of  gr,,,,  mtaractloa.  tha  g^ph,  „ 

inaicat.c  Of  a.,  latamotlon  rate.  Fro.  th. 

InforaatKa,  ILW  p,io„  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

tloa  01  the  e„«tloa  ol  their  oontrlbutloa,.  We  al.o  b.ov  the  «rlc  l.,el  cl  each  contribu¬ 
tion  and  the  emotionallt,  ex].reeaed  la  each,  U  any.  We  haye  no  Inlomitlon  ocncetnlng 
content , 


Csnaral  anWLlyala— aie  period  appeare  to  repreaent  a  ehllt  hlgh-leual  o«.lde» 
.ion  Ol  an.,  group  prhbi™  to  a  parted  In  rf.lch  the  g™.p  i.  ,,, 


preblem-orlentatlon  In  the  fao 


'V'-‘ 


period  cooB  on,  the  group  shove  more  ar^  more  lose  of  Its  problem  orientation. 

Let  us  nov  break  this  statemant  down  and  indicate  thia  evidence  for  each  point  that  is 

Eane; 

1.  'This  period  appears  to  represent  a  shift.  ..."  The  fact  that  a,  shift  occurs  is 
indicated  by  the  faci  that  the  work  level  drops  almost  cantinually.  In  general  it  moves  from 
^4  level  work  to  a  mixture  of  3  an-’  2  level  work,  to  e  mixture  of  2  and  1  level  work. 

2.  ...  from  hi^  level  coaelderatlon  of  some  group  problem  ..."  This  is  indicated 
by  the  -level  work  present  in  the  first  minute  of  interaction.  By  definition.  4 -level  work 
Indloates  a  hl^ly  insi^tful,  Integmtlve  interpretation  of  some  aspect  of  the  group's  life. 

5.  "...  to  a  period  in  which  the  group  la  struggling  to  maintain  its  problem  orien¬ 

tation.  ..."  This  is  indicated  by  three  points,  ^dilcb  reinforce  each  other:  the  work 
level  shove  alternation --there  is  always  Bomeone  still  able  to  insert  a  stat^ent,  or, 

later,  to  insert  a  2 -level  statanent.  In  some  attempt  to  retrieve  problem  orientation  for  the 
group.  A  group  which  had  abandtxied  the  struggle  would  show  a  more  consistent  movement  Into 
1-level  work  (as  the  group  .ild  In  Figure  3)>  A  second  bit  of  evidence  that  this  is  a  real 
struggle  is  the  intensity  of  the  affect  expressed --members  are.  expressing  their  posltloas 
vlth  considerable  feeling  and  involvement.  The  moderate  interaction  rate  suggests  that  people 
are  still  listening  to  each  other  (a  hi^  rate  would  suggest  that  they  probably  are  not). 

4.  "...  in  the  face  of  hi^ly  charged  expressions  of  individual  need."  This  la  indi¬ 

cated  by  the  many  host  lie --F- -and  drienslve—(F) --1 -level  statements.  The  fact  that  this  type 
of  statement  la  introduced  In  minutes  2  and  3  by  member  1,  that  he  is  continually  Involved  in 
the  ensuing  discussion,  and  that  a  similar  outburst  by  this  easoB  member  occurs  in  minute  6, 
sugf^ets  that  the  struggle  revolvers  around  the  persraial  needs  of  this  member. 

"As  the  period  goes  on,  the  group  shows  more  and  more  lose  of  its  problem  orienta¬ 
tion."  This  is  indicated  by  the  gradual  but  canslstent  movement  In  the  direction  of  more  and 
more  1-level  statements  and  also  by  more  members  becoming  involved  in  the  expression  cf  1-leval 
statements . 

Phase  analysis.  — Having  made  this  general  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Interaction 

during  this  sequence,  let  us  see  if  more  specifically  defined  phases  cen  be  identified: 

Phase  A:  (minute  l):  During  this  period  a  single  membsi-  Is  presenting  seme  very  insl^t- 
ful  interpretation  to  the  group. 

Fhane  3;  (minutes  2  and  5):  Daring  this  two-minute  pei^iod  another  member  bursts  out 
with  seme  very  hoetiio  and  somewhat  defensive  statements  ^ich  are  off  the  point  as  far 
as  the  group  is  coneerasd  but  which  express  some  persoral  need  on  the  part  of  this  mem¬ 
ber.  We  cen.  guess  that  this  outburst  is  In  response  to  some  aspect  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  ^receding  statements.  This  long  statement  ends  on  a  note  of 
flight. 


'vol'ved  iQ  ddallne  vlth  the  problem  (l>e.^  the  egocentric,  emotional  reaction  to  the 
interpretation).  The  dlscuselon  Is  mature  and  group -oriented  (vork-level  Is  2  or  3) 
and  loaded  with  ooneldereble  affect.  The  affect  ic  largely  fl^t,  although  thei-e  is 
same  pairing.  This  suggests  energy,  vigor,  possibly  some  anxiety,  possibly  seme 
building  up  of  tension. 


Phase  D;  (minutes  7,  8  and  9)s  Individuals  begin  to  Introduce  personal  reactions  to 
the  situation.  The  group  loses  eight  of  the  problem  as  a  problem  for  the  group  (work- 
level  la  l).  The  same  member  who  reacted  with  hostility  and  defensiveness  in  Ihaae 
B  comes  in  a  number  of  times,  again  with  personally  oriented,  aggressive  statsmentB, 
Other  members  respond  in  kind.  Affect  is  high,  work  Is  down,  tension  is  probably 
hl^,  fl^t  pervades  the  group. 

Statement  by  statement  analysis. --The  next  logical  step  la  prediction  of  the  character 
of  each  Individual  statement.  An  attempt  was  made  to  do  this,  with  considerable  success. 
However,  this  was  not  considered  a  fair  test  of  prediction  since  the  predictors  were  familiar 
with  the  membero  of  the  group  and  had  some  expectation  of  the  kind  of  contribution  they  were 
likely  tc  make.  Ve  hope  to  test  this  kind  of  prediction  in  the  future  using  Infoimatlon 
about  the  Individual  gained  from  'tee  Reactions  to  Croup  Situations  Test  (described  In  Chapter 
VII). 

Validation  of  the  predletlcaas .  --Having  made  all  predictions  from  Inf oimation  obtained 
In  the  graph  csily,  vo  can  now  Inspect  the  actual  content  of  the  sequence  In  order  to  check 
tee  accuracy  of  the  predictions.  The  content  is  summarized  below: 


Phase 


Minute 


Content  (briefly  abstracted) 


niXOii  iXGXW  VW 


you  may  get  a  lot  more  Involvement.  And  then  there  are  hazards 
along  with  teat.  Things  may  get  destructive.  The  question  Is 
how  to  ^t  involv«a@it  along  with  pezmiBSlveness. 


B 


2,3 


k 


5 


1  Vhat  Is  pemisBivenesB?  Allowliag  people  to  get  away  with  any¬ 
thing  Isn't  pezmlesiveness.  (Long  analogy  about  playing  checkers.) 

6  The  ■way  I  feel,  #1,  you're  not  permiselve  with  us.  Thera  are 
more  to  groups  than  foraulae.  There  is  a  fra'^lllty  about 
groups.  That's  'teat's  kept  us  from— 

11  Are  you  dissatisfied  with  us? 

1  (Boalee  it,  but  hie  dissatisfaction  Is  obvious) 

5  Ond.' 

9  One,  your  dlssatl^actlon  is  showing,' 

1  You're  saying  I'm  Insensitive.  I'm  used  to  dealing  with  people 
who  express  feelings  more  directly. 


6 


5 


You  were  feeling  an  undercurrent  'rfe  weren't  willing  to  face. 
One  has  bean  dlctatorlally  pushing  us  into  democracy. 


Fheae  Mlsuto  Speaker  Ccnteint 

D  7  14  I'm  not  sure. 

8  I  agree  vitk  5« 

1  (not  noted) 

3  Ho  more  lectures  about  checker  boards. 


1  O.E. 

11  (not  noted) 


8 


1  1  vlll  ?olunt.eer  to  be  the  scapegoat.  .  .  . 

1  ...  %  persoDal  anxieties  are  that  the  things  I 

vent  to  express  are  prec^ture  for  this  group  and 
thie  looks  heairjr -handed  to  you. 

(9  gets  up) 


9  1  Vbat  imippened  ,  9? 

9  I  Just  vanted  to  see  hov  pemlsslTe  you'd  be.  I’ve 

been  concerned  about  hov  coocemed  One  ie 


The  rather  close  relation  betveen  prediction  and  content  enootnrages  us  to  «ee  that  knovl- 
edge  of  Vork-Aiotlanallty  oharaoterl sties  is,  in  effect,  knowledge  of  the  "group  sltuaticn.” 
kach  Individual  contributes  to  «Bkd  responds  to  the  situation  in  his  own  vejr.  Knowledge  of 
Individual  personality  nay  make  It  possible  to  predlot  the  nsmbers  idio  will  participate  and 
the  rsansT  cf  their  partiolpation.  work  in  Sirectlss  so  far  ooofiries  the  belief  that  the 
relationship  betveen  vork  and  enotlonallty  within  the  group  as  a  idiole  la  a  basic  dimension  of 
group  life. 


CHAFTSi  7 


IDiaiTJiTIKG  "NAIUBAL  UKITs''  OF  INTEBACTIOK:  THE  UBrcrizii^G  PSOCEDTOE^ 

The  concept  of  the  "natural  unit"  Is  baaed  on  the  geaeral  observation  that  within  each 
meeting  there  ai'e  periods  and  phasea  that  differ  from  each  other  in  the  subject  matter  under 
dlsouBSlon,  in  the  "atmosphere"  within  idilch  the  ^up  acts,  or  In  the  patterning  of  emotion¬ 
ality  and  work  during  the  group's  operation. 

The  subjective  definition  of  units  has  tended  to  be  based  on  one  or  more  of  these  qual¬ 
ities  or  criteria.  One  period  may  Involve  making  a  major  declsioa,  another  may  be  a  protzact- 
ed  effort  for  cathartic  release  a£  feeling,  a  third  may  hu  dlstlnguishabls  as  a  period  of  con¬ 
versation  between  two  people.  The  major  prcblaa  has  beeo  to  fli^  a  simple  theoretically  sound 
criterion  which  can  be  applied  systeoBtleally  and  objectively  for  the  purpose  of  deflnirig  units. 
Such  a  method  is  the  subject  of  this  chairter. 

The  natural  unit  is  essential  for  the  study  of  group  events  because  It  serves  as  the 
coherent  contort  within  which  the  discrete  events  of  group  life— e.g..  Individual  participa¬ 
tions— may  be  studied  and  Interpreted.  This  Is  analogous  to  the  method  of  the  historian  who 
collects  sequences  of  discrete  historical  events  into  historical  periods  which  serve  as  con¬ 
texts  within  idilch  interpretation  of  the  individual  event  becomes  possible. 

In  tems  of  our  general  theoretical  approach  (reported  in  Chapter  II}  the  concept  of 
valency  states  that  each  individual  eschlhlts  certain  predispositions  to  behave  in  same_wayB 
and  not  In  others  In  a  group.  That  is,  he  ezhiblts  differential  preferences  for  flf^Use, 
pairing,  etc.  Moreover,  these  varlatlms  In  Individual  valency  patto^  eiceount  for  the  fact 
that  some  members  In  the  group  appear  to  supiK>rt  each  other  In  expressing  or  maintaining  cer- 
tr'z  kinds  of  group  ^temeticn.  Seves^  individuals  within  the  total  group  have,  for 
example,  strong  positive  valencies  toward  pairing  are  likely  to  he  the  active  ones  when  the 
group  as  a  whole  is  ccnssmed  with  Fairing.  One  would  expect,  then,  certain  individuals  to 
"sasry"  certain  kinds  of  situatlsris.  When  a  email  sub-group  of  mamhera  Is  paztiolpating-  one 
would  expect  ^roup  Interaction  to  have  a  certain  character.  When  this  sub-group  auhsldes  and 
another  becomes  active,  one  would  expect  the  character  of  group  interactliXi  to  shift. 

These  theoretical  oanslderatlons  led  to  the  adoption  of  participation  pattern  as  the 
basic  criterion  for  identifying  natural  units.  The  asswiptlon  la  that  the  points  at  which 

We  procedure  was  developed  and  is  presented  here  by  Saul  Ben-Zeev. 


If  fat  la  the  partlolpatlng  sub-group  occur  caa  be  Idratlfled,  asd  that  these  points  nark  cff  s 
series  of  tlse  periods  of  TaxTiue  duration  'Nhloh  can  be  coDsldered  catuml  unita. 

To  exas^rixs,  a  nethod  of  unltixatlon  based  upon  changes  In  partiolpatloi  fulfills  tvo 
general  requlrenests;  it  is  objectite  and  it  is  expected  to  reflect  actual  changes  In  the 
behavior  of  the  group. 

The  smjoi'  asevH^tion  underlying  the  aethod  of  unltixation  presented  here  is  that  In 
each  Hatuxal  thilt  different  participants  express  different  behavior  and  oaintaln  the  particu¬ 
lar  vork-sDOtlanallty  pattern  In  idilota  the  group  eeesw  to  operate  during  each  unit. 

This  chapter  describes  the  unltlslng  procedure.  Ve  begin  irl^  a  dlaoueslon  of  the 
criteria  idiloh  define  the  natural  laalt. 

Criteria  Sef  Inina  natural  Halts  vlth  Besueot  to  Paj^igiiatles 

There  are  throe  criteria  idiloh  apply  to  the  daflnlticn  of  Batumi  thilts  of  partiolpa- 
tlcn.  They  are  hOBoneaeity.  dlifereooe  end  ccnamblllty. 

\' 

The  Defining  Criteria  ^ 

Hcaofleneltr.  —Theoretically,  during  a  unit  of  Intemotlon  the  saoe  mood  or  patters  of 
needs  prevails.  The  pertiolpents  during  the  unit  are  the  people  opemte  aost  easily  with¬ 
in  the  prevailing  atuoephere  or  those  who  nake  efforts  to  change  the  direction  of  the  group. 

The  otter  .,  vlthdmv  or  participate  internally  only.  In  the  nethod  developed  here,  the  ideal 
unit  Is  hcnopwisouB  In  "teat  It  contains  a  stable  pattern  of  participation,  iriiloh  ia  dlstrll)- 
uted  esung  the  sane  part  of  the  group. 

Difference .  —The  point  of  change  between  two  oonseontlve  units  Is  the  Turning  Point. 

There  is  a  difference  between  ^ose  participants  vAo  appear  before  the  taming  point  and  those 
vdio  appenr  after  the  turning  point.  The  subgroup  aotlng  In  one  unit  is  different  frsa  the 
subgroups  aotlng  In  the  ad^oant  units.  A  turning  point  ladlostes  that  a  change  has  prosas- 
ably  oooun^  In  '&e  character  of  the  group  activity. 

Comaambilit?.  -  -The  Intamotion  within  seguenoas  bee  been  assined  to  be  oantlnnoas. 
Dlvlaloo  of  essentially  continuous  processes  Into  ssguuts  requires  that  there  be  sane  aspaots 
idiioh  shift  gradually  and  others  that  change  abruptly;  and  that  the  onea  that  change  abruptly 
index  the  pattern  cf  gradually  acemulatlng  shifts  within  the  total  flux.  Since  aU  aspects 
are  related,  It  is  required  to  set  up  conventions  idiloh  uaxiiBlss  changes  in  the  Isdisxlng  char¬ 
acteristic  (so  it  will  be  moat  "sensitive")  and  xdiloh  mlnisise  changes  in  other  oharaotsxdstica. 

Three  ohsoges  occur  when  particlpatlcm  changes.  The  first  is  a  change  In  the  IdMstlty 


of  ttao  partlolpanta;  the  soooDifl  ta  &  ohaage  In  the  niatber  of  partlolpanta;  and  the  third  le 
a  change  In  the  duratloa  of  particlpatlan.  EMh  of  these  changes  can  he  MES^erated  h^  az^i- 
trajT'  Tariatioo  In  the  other  changes.  For  exaaple,  changes  In  Identity  of  speakers  can  he 
Baade  yer^  large  hy  choosltig  periods  in  idiioh  there  are,  alternately,  yery  large  and  yery 
Huall  nwaoer  of  participants;  since  hetween  a  period  In  adaioh  sixteen  memhers  participate  and 
a  period  in  ^ahlch  one  samher  participates  there  must  haye  been  a  change  of  the  Identity  of  at 
least  fifteen  of  the  speakers.  Similarly,  changes  In  the  duration  of  periods  can  produce 
changes  in  the  niaaher  of  participants  and.  In  turn,  changes  In  the  Identity  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  . 

It  has  been  aaeimed  that  change  in  participation  is  valid  ground  for  unitization  be¬ 
cause  different  participants  would  represent  different  needa  and  interests  and  a  t^deney  to 
act  In  different  types  of  group  ataosphsre.  This  Implies  that  the  change  in  the  identity  of 
the  speakers  should  he  given  primary  consideration,  as  in  -Qie  disousaloD  of  the  criterion  of 
dlffermoe.  The  procedure  needed,  while  based  on  Idecsif loatlon  of  abrupt  differences,  must 
eliminate  those  exaggaratlooa  of  abruptness  of  differences  that  can  be  caused  simply  by 
accidental  or  arhitraz7  change  In  the  nanber  of  participants  in,  and  duration  of,  succeed¬ 
ing  units.  And  so.  In  the  unitizing  procedure,  conventions  will  be  adopted  such  that  from 
unit  to  unit  ohanges  In  Identity  of  participants  will  be  abrupt  changea,  and  changes  In 
nusber  of  partlclpetsts  and  duratico  of  unite  will  be  gradual  changes. 

A  oondltlon  of  gradual  change  implies  that  a  large  change  between  two  extremes  will 
ooeur  through  transitional  units,  ^ers  the  change  hstw«(sn  any  two  adjacent  units  Is  rela¬ 
tively  onall  cod  lAere  aU  the  changea  occur  In  the  same  direction.  This  means  that  althou^ 
euay  two  adjacent  units  may  not  be  exactly  equal  with  respect  to  nuaiber  of  particlpans  and 
duration,  they  should,  nevertheless,  he  comiarable  with  respect  to  these  two  measures.  This 
la  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  conoept  of  coaparablllty  In  the  contest  of  unitization. 
Cqmparahlllty  should  'Uierafore  be  operationally  defined  and  accounted  for  In  the  unitizing 
prooedure. 

In  sutamatlon. --Coatlnuoua  sequences  are  to  be  subdivided  into  natural  behavioral  units, 
each  of  which  is  to  exhibit  Internally  homogeneous  participation  whloh  is  clearly  different 
f ran  participation  In  the  preceding  emd  following  units  and  tdiioh  represents  a  partiolpatlon 
which  Is  ooapMahle  to  the  preoedlng  and  following  units  with  reepeot  to  ninber  and  duration. 

If  a  series  of  several  minutes  were  to  be  found  during  whloh  one  part  of  the  group  par¬ 
ticipates,  followed  Isnnsdlately  by  an  equal  nunber  of  minutes  during  idiloh  another  subgroup 


of  equal  size  par&lclpatea  It  vould  be  aaauaed  'CCiB.'b  Cl  ^Ul^j  point  betirean  tvo  unite  exists 
at  the  point  of  this  chMige.  The  units  that  are  cut  o£2  by  this  turning  point  would  be  ^«flo- 
^eneouB  because  within  each  unit  all  the  participants  would  belong  to  one  subgroup.  The  units 
vjould  be  clearly  different  from  each  other  In  that  each  unit  would  represent  a  subgroup  com¬ 
posed  of  different  pairticliants.  And  they  would  be  comparable  because  both  units  would  be 
equal  with  respect  to  duration  and  niaaber  of  participants. 

However,  upon  glancing  at  the  different  speakers  appearing  in  any  euocesslon  of  minutes 
it  is  seen  that  only  rarely  can  turning  points  be  discerned  Innedlately,  It  can  be  done  caily 
when  the  participation  of  one  subgroup  la  followed  by  the  participation  of  a  totally  different 
subgroup  without  transition  and  without  interference  from  members  of  the  larger  group  who  do 
not  happen  to  belfr,g  to  either  of  the  two  subgroups.  But  the  euogroup  structures  and  partici¬ 
pation  patterns  of  groups  are  usually  much  more  ccmplex  than  that. 

It  is  possible  that  the  turning  points  mi£^t  be  assigned  by  a  process  of  trial ^and 
error^  but  this  method  should  be  the  last  resort.  It  was  deolded  to  develop  a  procedures  with 
well-defined  operations  which  vould  minimize  the  nimiber  of  hunches,  Judgaenta  and  trials  which 
a  unltlzer  would  he  required  to  make. 

Conventions  as  to  Applying  the  Criteria 

The  three  criteria — ^homogeneity,  difference,  and  ccDiparability--must  be  defined  opera¬ 
tionally  in  order  to  be  applied  in  'Complex  situations.  They  are  here  described  as  they  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  unitizing  procedure. 

Homogeneity. —It  has  been  stated  that  the  Ideal  unit  is  homogeneous  in  that  it  contains 
a  stable  pattern  of  participation:  the  Basse  people  do  all  the  talking.  Such  a  unit  has  cer¬ 
tain  properties. 

a.  Only  a  limited  number  of  people  can  talk  during  any  given  minute.  In  the  groups 
dealt  with  here,  it  is  unusual  to  find  more  than  six  different  people  talking 
during  ary  particular  minute.  Thus,  in  a  sixteen  member  group,  if  each  person 
spoke  Just  once,  It  wuld  take  three  minutes  for  all  to  get  into  the  discussion. 

b.  In  practice,  people  do  not  take  turns,  like  a  class  of  nursery  school  children 
waiting  to  use  the  Jumping  board.  People  tend  to  'hold  the  floor,"  yield  to 
others,  and  then  come  in  again.  This  means  that  for  everyone  to  a  shance 
to  participate  in  the  kind  of  groups  dealt  with  here  more  than  three  minutes 
must  he  allowed. 

Convention  1;  Three  minutes  is  taken  as  the  shortest  duration  a  unit  can  have. 

c.  If  each  person  speaks  only  once,  one  is  not  Justified  In  assuming  that  a  stable 
pattern  of  participation  has  been  achieved .  A  new  modality  of  operation  is  a 
new  quality  of  interaction,  a  new  "basic  aesumption, "  a  nsw’  ctato  of  the  group 
culture.  It  is  maintained  by  its  proponents,  throu^  their  relnforcemOTt  of 
each  other's  efforts  and  tiirou^  their  suppression  of  participation  by  others. 


The  mlnlmm  evidence  loelcally  for  the  eatabllshment  of  a  participation  pattern  is  that 
everyone  Involved  tsilka  at  least  twice.  Such  a  situation  la  not  often  met  with  in  actuality. 
The  method  to  he  developed  here  will  therefore  deal  with  periods  that  are  relatively  homo¬ 
geneous.  Helatively  hcsnogensous  periods  differ  from  relatively  non -homogeneous  periods  in 
that  in  the  former  case  more  of  the  same  pairticlpants  act  at  different  points  during  the 
unit  than  in  the  latter  case.  Eow  these  relatively  homoceneous  periods  are  picked  out  of  a 
sequence  is  discussed  and  demonstrated  in  the  seeonu  and  third  sections  of  the  'Procedure 
for  Unltlalng.  ” 

Differsnce. --Any  two  adjacent  periods  are  very  likely  to  he  scmewhat  different  from 
each  other  with  respect  to  identity  of  the  group  memhera  who  participate  in  them.  This  dif¬ 
ference  is  the  Turnover  between  the  periods.  The  Turnover  is  the  sum  of  the  members  who 
have  Joined  and  those  idio  have  dropped  out  of  the  discussion. 

Taking  the  total  nmber  of  different  speakers  in  both  units  and  dividing  that  total  by 
the  Turnover  yields  a  ratio  that  is  called  here  the  Turnover  Ratio.  Whan  the  Turnover  I^tlc 
is  one  then  each  unit  contains  speakers  that  are  totally  different  from  the  speakers  in  the 
adjacent  unit.  When  the  Turnover  Batio  is  two  then  the  total  nia&ber  of  different  speakers 
in  both  units  is  twice  the  Tunaover;  half  the  total  number  of  speakers  are  common  to  both 
units.  When  the  Turnover  Ratio  is  three  then  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  ^.Ifferent 
speakers  In  both  unite  are  coBDien  to  b  otn  MMjkts y  c—sn  bO  As  the  Tua never  Ratio  increases^ 
moz«  of  the  speakers  are  ccomcaa  to  both  units.  The  problem  arises  as  to  what  Turnover  Ratio 
will  be  required  to  Justify  ccnslderlng  the  two  units  as  different.  This  problem  Is  dis¬ 
cussed  In  "Ekapirical  Checks  on  the  Unitizing  Method."  Let  It  suffice  to  state  the  result 
here: 


Convention  2:  The  maximum  Turnover  Ratio  between  units  which  are  coneidered 
different  is  two. 

Comparability .  -  -Suppose  that  during  a  certain  ten  minute  period  fifteen  members  of  the 
group  participate,  and  that  durlrjg  one  minute  following  this  period  a  sixteenth  member  of 
the  group  is  participating.  Would  it  be  Justified  to  call  the  first  ten  minute  period  a 
Natural  Unit  which  is  distinct  from  the  following  one  minute  unit,  and  to  consider  the  first 
unit  a  aub^s3up  of  fifteen  and  the  second  a  subgroup  of  one?  This  division  la  difficult  to 
Justify  since  it  may  as  well  be  a  result  of  the  unltlzsr's  arbitrary  variation  of  duration 
and  nimber  of  sp€iaker8.  However,  suppose  the  same  Individual  had  continued  to  act  alone  for 
three  or  four  more  minutes.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  say  that  this  individual's  activ¬ 
ity  was  an  event  comparable  in  its  representation  and  effect  to  the  events  that  took  place 


In  thd  Bu1>|^up'B  mtlTtt7‘durtjag  the  flint  p«rlM  Also^  If  luBtead  of  one  new  epaelcar  Joln> 
ing  the  diaouBslcn  at  the  eleventh  minute  them  sere  for  example,  three  nev  sipMJcana,  then  the 
aesurance  that  the  tvo  units  represent  eomparable  events  vould  Inorsase. 

Generally,  the  more  equal  in  deration  and  nsaiher  of  spoa&ere  adjacent  periods  are,  the 
more  comparable  thej  tend  to  be.  It  is  cl»r  that  it  is  neeess^  to  agtablish  limiting  Dum- 
tlon  Ratios  and  Speeher  Ratios  vlthln  idiich  adjacent  units  vould  be  considered  ccmparable. 
These  are  discussed  and  derived  theoretically  in  a  later  section.  Let  it  suffice  to  state 
here  the  results  of  these  derivations: 

Convention  5;  The  MftTimna  speaker  Ratio  for  idiich  units  are  still  considezed  oou- 
paznble  is  four.  (For  example,  vhen  there  are  alg^t  speakers  in 
one  unit  and  tvo  speakers  in  the  adjacent  unit,  the  Speaker  Ratio 
is  four.  In  calculating  this  ratio  the  unit  containing  '^e  moat 
speakers  is  takeia.  first.) 

Convention  ki  The  ™*ritiiii!a  Duration  Ratio  for  vhlch  imlts  are  still  consider^ 
camparable  Is  three.  (For  asemple,  idien  one  tmit  is  nine  minutes 
long  aid  an  adjacent  unit  is  three  minutes  long  the  Duration  Ratio 
hetveen  the  tis)  units  ie  thx«e.  In  calculating  this  ratio  the 
longest  unit  la  taken  first. 

At  any  turning  point  dealfi^ted  by  the  procedure  all  three  criteria  cannot  ha  expected^ 
to  apply  with  equal  force  simultaneously.  The  procedure,  hovever,  is  directed  to  an  optliiial 
application  of  the  criteria. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  general  procedure  for  unitizing  now  follows.  In  It  will 
be  shovn  hov  the  several  criteria  mentioned  above  ere  Inte^ated  Into  the  single  procedure. 
Following  the  discusslcxi  of  the  general  procedure,  a  section  will  deed  with  the  objectivity 
and  validity  of  the  method.  This  will  be  followed  with  the  foxmilation.  In  general  teras,  of 
'Uie  rules  for  detezmlnlng  appropriate  oonventlons  for  groups  different  in  ali.^  or  nature  from 
the  ones  described  here.  The  succeeding  section  presents  and  outlines  some  possible  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Natural  Ikilt  In  the  investigation  of  group  behavior.  The  appendix  for  this  chap¬ 
ter  will  cllecuss  application  of  the  method  to  atypical  cases,  and  will  present  a  number  of 
fuither  refinements  in  the  application  of  the  method . 

The  Procedure  for  Unitizing 

The  Aocumulatian 

The  first  step  in  the  procedure  is  to  set  up  the  data  In  such  a  way  that  one  can  deter- 
mine  at  a  glance  how  many  iSlfferant  speakers  participate  during  any  period  of  time  within  any 
glvtm  sequence,  no  matter  how  long  the  period  or  where  it  is  located  in  the  sequence.  This 
is  Intended  to  maka  the  data  easily  available  for  trials  and  manipulations. 


In  order  to  do  this  the  nusber  of  djjfcrint  spealcers  who  participate  during  each  minute 
1 8  counted.  That  number  ia  noted  dowi,  and  then  ^  participants  as  they  appear  In  succeed¬ 
ing  minutes  are  added  to  the  original  number.  For  eixample.  If  speakers  8,  5,  and  12  partici¬ 
pate  during  the  first  minutei  8,  1,  and  6  in  the  second  minute;  1,  6,  and  5  In  the  thlrf  and 
12  and  15  in  the  fourth  iaie  Chart  wsuid  appear  as  follows: 


Figure  5 


Accumulations  Chart 


Mlnuve 

Identity  cf  Speakers 
(by  code  Bo's) 
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Minutes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 
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5 

2 

8,  1,  6 

5 

5 

3 

1,  3,  6 

5 

4* 

3 

4 

12,  13 

6 

6 

5 

2 

Three  speakers  have  participated  during  the  first 
minute.  In  the  second  minute  speakers  1  and  6  are 
new,  raising  the  total  tu  the  tertieal  column  start¬ 
ing  at  minute  nusber  one  to  flwe.  In  the  third  min¬ 
ute  no  new  speakers  are  added  to  those  «ho  partici¬ 
pated  In  the  first  and  second  minutes,  and  the  total 
ntaber  rsoains  5.  3h  l&e  fourth  minute  speater  15 
is  new  and  the  total  rises  to  6.  The  aooumulatlons 
for  minute  nuniber  two  begin  at  the  second  minute, 
neglecting  speakers  of  the  first  minute.  And  so  on 
In  the  succeeding  minutes. 

If  It  Is  reqnlxmd,  for  an;y  reason,  to  know  how  many 
different  speakers  haee  participated  between  minutes 
one  and  three  Inclusive,  the  Infonaation  would  be  giv¬ 
en  In  the  Aociaalstions  Colism  for  minute  nunber  cne 
In  the  box  i&loh  oorrespsnds  to  minute  three,  where 
it  is  seen  that  five  different  speakers  have  partici¬ 
pated.  Similarly,  four  speakers  have  partlolpated 
between  minutes  two  and  threO,  and  six  betwetm  min¬ 
utes  two  and  four. 

Saoh  b^  can  be  located  la  the  Chart  hy  means  of  the  yer»tlcal  AflauBa^fetia^^  Ooti»y>i  and 
Horleontal  AccuaulatlgnB  Bog.  Thus  the  box  identified  by  isn  asterisk  («)  in  Figure  5  is 
located  at  the  Intersection  cf  the  Tertieal  Aoou&ulatlonH  Coliam  for  minute  nvsiber  8  the 
Hozlzcntal  ^on&ulatlons  Bow  for  minute  number  5*  The  ntnerej.  In  each  box,  then,  indicates 
the  nnsber  of  different  speakers  participating  in  a  period  beglnntng  with  the  minute  idiioh 
identifies  Its  Tertieal  Column,  and  ending  at  the  end  cf  the  minute  which  identifies  Its 
Horlzcntal  Boy.  Thus  the  numeral  4  In  this  box  Indicates  that  there  are  four  dlffea^t 


spMkere  In  the  period  of  minute  ntmber  2  and  minute  number  3  Inclusive.  The  unltlzer  can  see 
fron  the  Acciaaulatlone  Chart,  hov  aaisy  different  apeahera  there  are  In  any  portlrai  or  portions 
of  the  sequence. 

The  Accumulations  Chart  also  yields  Infomatlon  concerning  the  -way  any  tvo  poeslblo  ad¬ 
jacent  periods  of  time  are  related  to  each  other  with  respect  to  the  Identity  of  their  partic- 
Ipanta.  Figure  6  demonstrates  this. 
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Figure  6 


Accumulations  Chart  Demooetratlng  the  Belatlcn  of 
Participant  In  Tvo  Adjacent  Ferloda 
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Suppose  a  dividing  line  vers  put  In  tbla  sequence  at  Point  F  betveen  minutes  five  and 
alx,  and  the  tvo  periods  thus  divided  off  are  ocaporod:  period  A  during  minutes  one  throu«di 
five,  end  period  B,  during  minutes  six  throue^  ten.  The  following  Infonaatlcn  Is,  then,  avail 
able  concerning  the  periods. 

In  Period  A  there  are  8  different  speakers,  as  Indicated  in  '^le  box  marked  by  the 
letter  u. 

In  Period  B  there  am  7  different  speakers,  as  Indicated  In  the  box  marked  by  the 
letter  w. 

In  both  periods  together,  there  are  11  different  speakers,  as  Indicated  In  the  box 
marked  by  the  letter  v. 

In  Period  B  there  are,  therefore,  3  speekesn  (11  minus  8)  idio  did  not  appear  la 
Period  A.  In  other  vords,  3  new  speakers  vere  added  betveen  Periods  A  and  B. 

In  Period  A  there  are,  therefore,  4  speakers  (11  minus  7)  idio  did  not  appear  la 
Period  B,  la  other  T«5rde,  4  speaker®  dropped  out  betveen  Periods  A  and  B. 

The  Turnover  Is  defined  as  the  stea  of  new  speakers  Joining  and  old  speakers  dropping 
out  betveen  periods.  It  is  therefore  seven  in  this  case  (3  plua  4). 


IspreBMd  gBiw^reaiy,  tbo  altaabloa  la  as  foUova: 

Let  u  s  the  ninber  of  epeekere  In  the  first  period; 

‘V  >  the  Quaber  of  epeakere  In  both  periods;  nzd 
V  =  the  nindier  cf  Bpeokere  In  the  second  penod. 

Then, 

T  -  u  >  the  nssfiber  of  new  speakers  added  between  the  firat  sjid  seoond  period. 

■»  -  w  =  the  waaber  of  speakers  dropped  out  between  the  first  and  seocnd  period, 
ana  (w  -  u)  +  (w  -  w)  =  The  Tumo-^er  between  the  two  perlt^,  or 
The  Tumower  =  2w  -  u  -  w. 

'^9  Aootaulatloae  C3:srt  the  aeotmulatlans  mtsbers  In  the  bores  of  the  Vertical 
Colum  show,  for  each  iBlnute,  haw  Mw  spe^*^  are  added  to  the  period  startlss  with  that 
ndnute.  The  number  in  each  booc  cf  the  Sorisontal  Bov  shows  how  that  minute  adds  new  speakers 
to  the  prsoedlsg  minute. 

The  Bepetltlcoa 

The  numbers  in  the  baxes  of  any  Vertical  Colmm  are  bouzd  to  reach  a  limit.  The 
etloal  limit,  of  course,  is  the  total  namberehlp  of  the  group.  Upon  reaching  this  limit  th9 
niadbers  must  repeat  theiaselwes.  However,  in  almoot  all  se^ueaoes  idtish  hate  been  unitlsed 
the  series  cf  repeating  nusbera  occur  In  the  Vertical  Aooumulstlens  Coltasis  at  much  less 
the  theoz^lcal  llsit.  Saoh  auob  gerlee  nay  be  oailed  a  Verfeioal  wpstition.  The  Vertloal 
Bepetltlon  indicates  that  Instead  of  the  group  as  a  idiole  w*v<«g  use  cf  Its  total  moBberabip 
there  is  a  sitbgronp  acting  and  reaching  the  limit  of  its  '^sudiership.'' 

There  ue  also  lorigcntia  Benetltione  idiere  the  niabers  in  the  boxes  ta  a  Eorlscmtal 
Bov  repeat  at  some  length.  She  Horlzcntal  Bspetltlon  Indioates  that  there  are  several  simi¬ 
lar  possible  periods  whose  partlolpasts  are  -Hie  same,  lAth  all  cf  these  periods  ending  at  the 
seme  niuaute. 

The  Turning  Polsits 

Homogeneity.  — gigure  7  is  a  esiple  Aocismlaticms  Oiart  of  a  twenty-minute  sequence.  In 
the  Vertloal  doownlaticns  Golusn  for  minute  two  a  Vertical  Bepetltloa  is  Illustrated.  Thus 
between  the  elisvssth  and  fourtsentii  minute  the  niad^er  S  repeats  four  times. 

This  means  that  from  minute  two  throu^  minute  eleven  new  participants  Join  the  group's 
activity  sad  that  from  vlnute  slaven  throng  minute  fourteen  no  new  participeots  «»e  added. 
This  state  of  effaira  t'aiicates  that  the  entire  period  from  minute  two  througpi  mlnuts  fourteen 
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A  Saaple  AootaulatloiiB  Qiart  of  a  SVmxty -Minute  Sequeoee 
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The  shaded,  area  is  a  Blooh  c£  Bepetltiona. 


is  generally  nore  homo^meous  than  periods  ^ere  no  suoh  repetitions  ooour  siaoe  each  person 
idio  spealce  after  alnute  eleven,  up  to  and  Isoluding  minute  fourteen,  has  already  spoken  also 
hefore  minute  eleven.  Minute  eleven  is  of  interest  because  it  is  the  beglmlng  of  TertioeO. 
Sepetition.  Its  properties  whan  therefore  be  further  exsoined* 

At  minute  eleven  there  is  a  Horisontal  Bepetltion.  In  this  vov  the  ntnber  8  is  re¬ 
peated  seven  times.  This  means  that  the  paired  from  minute  ttfo  threu^  minute  eleven  is  also 
homogeneous  ( Just  as  the  Tsrtloal  Sapetltion  flowed  the  period  from  minute  two  throoi^  minute 


f  ottz4(MD  to  be  homogeaeous) ,  eli^e  It  IxtSi^tea  tbat  the  epeakere  during  alnntee  tvo 


eleven  are  the  eame  as  the  epeakere  during  mlnutee  el^t  throng  eleven.  To  cheek  thiej^  note 
that  the  left  end  boat  of  the  Horleontal  Bepetltlon  in  question  repreeente  the  aocmulatlons 
during  minutes  tvo  throu^  eleven  that  the  rl^t  end  box  of  the  same  repetition  repre- 
eente  the  aoouiaulatione  during  minutes  el^t  throu^  eleven*  This  fact  li^lies  that  there 
must  have  been  sene  speakers  vho  bad  partlwipated  In  both  periods^  the  period  during  minutes 
six  th3?ou^  eleven  axid  the  period  during  minutes  tvo  throu^  eleven  It  follovs  that  there 
were  eone  epeakera  vho  participated  both  before  and  after  minute  el^t.  13ie  period  of  time 
during  vhloh  this  occurs  f  a  dui^g  minutes  tvo  throu^  eleven,  and  that  fact  establishes  the 
hamogenelty  of  the  period. 


The  period  from  minute  eleven  through  minute  fourteen  la  also  honogeneoua  because  there 


is  a  7erti»al  Repetition  in  that  period. 

Thus  far  »elty  has  been  esrtablished  for  three  periods;  the  period  during  minutes 

tvo  throng  fourteen  and  tvo  period  vlthin  that  period ,  one  during  tvo  throu^  eleven  and 
another  during  eleven  throu^  fourteen 

Plffereme.  —The  participation  pattern  In  the  period  during  minutes  eleven  throu^ 
fourteen  is  different  from  that  of  the  period  during  minutes  tvo  through  eleven.  There  are 
three  speakers  during  the  seoond  period  and  seven  speakers  during  the  first,  (fee  speaker 
(el^t  minus  seven)  idio  participates  In  the  ssoond  period  has  not  participated  In  the  first 
period.  Tvo  of  the  three  speakers  In  the  second  period  have  theref(»o  also  participated 
amsiag  the  seven  speakers  of  the  first  period*  Five  speakers  (eight  minus  three)  have  dropped 
out  betveen  the  perlodc  and  had  not  re-entered  during  four  minutes.  The  infoimatlon  above 
mould  Indicate  '^t  a  ooomicn  subgroup  of  tvo  speakers  acts  In  both  periods.  In  the  first 
period  '^ese  -tvo  speakers  are  supplemented  by  another  subgroup,  or  several  subgroups,  total¬ 
ing  five  speakers;  and  In  the  seocxid  period  they  are  supplemented  hy  one  sore  spaeUcer. 

There  Is  a  total  of  elcbt  gpeekere  during  both  units  the  Turnover  betveen  the  units 
Is  six  (five  plus  one).  The  Turnover  Ratio  Is  therefore  elc^t  to  six,  or  less  than  tvo  to 
one.  This  is  In  line  vlth  Convention  2  (page  '53)  and  these  tvo  adjacent  units  therefore  sat¬ 
isfy  the  criterion  of  differences. 

CoB-3arahllity.  -  -The  first  unit  is  S.J  times  the  second  with  respect  to  partiolpenta 


(aeven  speakers  to  three  speakers)  and  2.2  times  the  second  with  respect  to  time  (nine  minutes 
to  four  minutes).  These  ratios  satisfy  Ccnventlcns  3  and  4  (page  34),  and  the  two  adjacent 
units  are  oonsidered  oompamble. 


Ano»;her  oooBlderfttion  In  thla  «xanple  aa  eall  aa  In  others  like  It  tends  to  eatabllah 
further  the  coeipamhlilty  of  the  unite.  The  Horltontal  and  Tertloal  Bepetitlons  aecumulated 
during  the  aeoood  period  began  during  the  flrat  period.  In  other  iwrta,  the  aeoond  period  vaa 
deteimlned  by  euente  of  the  first  period.  The  two  units  are  not  then  two  separate  unrelated 
e^enta.  Thla  relationship  is  pointed  out  more  atroagly  by  the  fact  that  the  two  mite  to¬ 
gether  foitt  a  larger  unit  idiioh  la  also  honogeneous. 

The  Bla»t«  interfal  at  mlch  tbo  block  of  Yertloal  and  Hojlsontal  Bepetitlons  ooours  la 
Point  (In  the  ^m&ple  It  la  between  mUuitea  ten  and  eleven).  The  nlnute 
In  whose  Tertloal  deeoiiulatlQnB  Coluam  the  leflanoet  Tertloal  Bepetitlon  of  the  block  beglna 

Tuwiinaj^^  (ia  the  exaaiplo  thie  ooours  In  the  Tertloal  ABournumticna 
Colmn  for  ataute  two,  and  the  turning  point  la  therefore  between  islnutee  me  and  two).  AtA  the 
nlnute  at  lAloh  the  Tertloal  Bapetltlcne  of  the  block  cease  la  at  the  Fer»sd  Seemdary  Point 
(in  the  esmple  Idila  occurs  at  s^ute  fourteen  and  the  tinning  point  la  therefore  between 
ninutee  f ourtem  and  f iftem) . 

Botwem  these  three  points  there  are  two  mlts  which  satisfy  the  requirenmta  of  haao- 
fjppglty.  difference  and  oommablllty. 

If  Tinning  Points  were  to  be  ohosen  at  points  vdiloh  are  not  ralated  to  a  block  of  Tmrtl- 
oal  and  Horltmtal  Bepetltlona  then  one  or  sereml  of  the  above  reqnlresMnta  would  not  he 
aatisfled. 


If  unltlsatlm  were  started  at  a  point  where  only  a  HorlBontal  Bepetitlon  ooours  then 
there  would  he  an  Indication  of  the  homgeiielty  of  the  f  irst  period,  hut  there  would  he  no 
Indioatlon  of  the  eoctent  or  hoiogeneity  or  eonparablUty  of  the  seeond  period . 

If  unitiBation  were  started  at  a  point  where  only  a  Tertloal  Repetition  ooours,  then 
there  would  be  an  Indloatlm  of  the  oaBparahlllty  of  the  two  mlts,  the  extent  of  each  and 
probably  sobs  evldeuse  of  the  honogeneity  of  the  saomd  period;  hut  there  would  bo  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  tile  htnogeneity  of  the  firet  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  period  oannot  be 
as  hcnogeneons  as  It  would  have  hem  were  tiie  mltlsatlos  started  at  a  Slook  of  Bepetitlons 
because  a  lack  of  a  Eorlicntal  Repetition  means  that  there  were  not  enou#  speakers  who  re¬ 
peated  activity  to  Indicate  a  stable  parti, oipaticn  pattern. 

If  unltlsatiOQ  were  started  at  a  pcint  where  no  i^petitlcna  ooour  at  »n  then  there 
would  be  little  evidence  for  the  omparablllty  and  nme  for  honogeneity  of  the  units.  The 
mlts  are  bound  to  he  lose  hmogeneoua  than  ^ere  repetitions  ooour  because  smpetltlona  inyiy 
the  asM  speakers  acting  at  different  tines  end  the  units  ni^t  be  eoqar^la  oiOy  with  respect 


to  i)Brtlolpz;a.t6  &n&  tlow  wd  not  with  reepaot  to  homogeneltj  of  the  total  period  or  an  Inter¬ 
relation  of  events. 

Suma^  of  the  General  Procedure 

Thus  far  the  procedure  reduces  to  three  routine  steps  vhioh  inajr  he  ooaplloat^  in  their 
dorlvation  but  shloh  are  eli^le  In  their  applioatlon.  are: 

1.  Eotatlon  of  the  asounulatlons ‘••drawing  up  the  AoouBUlatloas  Chart  for  the  given 
sequence. 

2.  Location  of  the  blooks  of  Terltcal  and  Horltontal  Bepetltlens  (henoeforth  to  be 
called  "Blocks  of  Itepetltlons‘')« 

3.  Autoustlo  assl^ment  of  the  Turning  Points: 

a.  the  PrlBiai^  point  at  l^e  bsginnljag  of  the  block; 

b.  the  Poruard  8eeaadax7  Point  at  the  end  of  the  block; 

c .  the  Back  aaaaaiaxy  Point  at  the  alnute  idiose  AoouBUlationa  Coltam  Is 

leftaost  In  the  block. 

These  eparationa  are  tjploal  and  coaprlse  the  basis  of  the  entire  procedure;  but  It  re- 
■alns  to  dlaouss  and  denonstmte  the  baodllng  of  atjplcal  oases,  Idle  bases  for  Judgsent  In 
less  clear  out  oases,  lAat  happens  In  dealing  with  long  sequenoes  of  data,  and  conventions 
for  oosQiazehillt^,  dlfferenc<»,  alnlwal  block  slaes,  end  other  points  to  vhioh  these  discua- 

alone  lead. 

Serlvationa,  Conventions,  and  Seflnesents 

The  false  nrinsay  point.  —In  sons  Blocks  of  Bepetltlons  it  Ba7  happen  that  the  total 
nwber  of  epeakars  in  lAat  would  norsally  become  the  eeoond  unit  (the  period  during  irtiioh  the 
Block  of  Bepetltlona  ooours)  la  too  high  beoause  it  approaches  tiie  nunercQ.  IndloatedMn  the 
Blook  of  Bepetltlons.  A  rslatlvelj  hl^  Tagnber  »  speakers  In  the  second  unit  would  indicate 
that  appraxiaatelj  the  eane  eubgroup  or  coBblnatlon  of  eubgroupe  Is  acting  on  both  etdee  of 
the  Primary  Point.  There  therefore  Is  no  reason  to  separate  the  two  units.  The  Turnover 
Ratio  will  be  above  the  euUowed  mximvBi  in  auoh  oases.  The  Primary  Point  in  suoh  a  situation 
is  a  False  Primary  Point  because  It  doee  not  truly  dlstlngulah  between  two  different  events. 
However,  the  larger  period  between  the  two  Scraoodary  Points  (the  period  that  would  normally 
have  been  the  siu  of  thn  two  units)  Is  unusually  honogeneous  since  its  first  part  Is  homogen¬ 
eous,  Its  second  part  is  hemogeneous,  and  Its  second  part  Is  a  repetition  of  Its  first  part. 
The  entire  period  oaa  therefore  be  considered  (me  single  hl£^ly  hemogeneous  l&tuml  TAiit. 

Figure  3  (ofi  following  psgs}  iUustratee  Primary  Point. 

Idmlts  fog  ooMnarmbilltj  mtioa.— The  oo^paxablllty  ratios  are  the  ratios  of  mmibor  of 


Figure  8 

A  Sample  Sequeooe  Illuatratlng  a  Falee  Primary  Point 
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Here  the  Block  of  Repetitions  be¬ 
gins  at  the  fifth  minute.  But  the 
Accvaaulatlcne  Column  for  minute  f  l^e 
buat  at  ‘vjliv  of  the  blook^ 
or  during  the  possible  second  period, 
there  are  five  sp^ikere.  During  the 
possible  first  period  there  are  flue 
speakers.  The  number  of  nev  speak¬ 
ers  added  betveen  periods  vould  be 
one  (6-5),  yielding  a  Tumoirer  of 
two  (i+l),  Kie  Tximo^er  Ratio  is 
therefore  three  to  one  (6/2),  which 
la  greater  than  the  allowed 
of  two  to  one.  The  larger  eompoalte 
uwuOgdaeouB  unit  is  between  minutes 
one  and  seven  Inolueive. 


to  detemtoe  the  limits  within  whloh  units  are  oomparable.  However,  there  is  a  general  o<bi- 
BlderatloQ  that  applies  to  both— that  changes  should  not  be  tco  abrupt;  that  if  there  does 


exist  a  transitional  period  between  big  changes  the  procedure  should  provide  for  the  emergenoe 
of  such  a  period. 


^e  apeeker  ratio. —The  groupe  etudied  have  had,  on  the  average,  sixteen  members.  A 


sudden  nhift  fra&  sixteen  speakers  to  a  unit  of  Kte  sp^ker  Is 


Asa  —  a _ t. 
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ly  gradual.  If  there  should  he  at  least  one  transitional  period  between  the  total  group  snd 
the  indl\'ldual,  two  changes  would  he  shown  between  the  periods  and  both  changes  would  be  In  the 
same  dlr^tlen.  Suoh  shifts,  oocurrlng  through  transitional  periods  should  he  expected  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  a  consistent  direction.  There  would  therefore  he  greater  oonfidenoe  in  a  ehift  from  the 
group  to  the  individual  or  vice  versa  if  a  transition  period  could  be  aesigued  to  bridge  the 

since  at  least  one  transition  jj-srlod  would  provide  for  at  least  two  ohangea  In  the  same 
direction. 


A  ratio  between  units  not  exceeding  four  to  one  provides  that  between  total  partiolpa- 
tloo  and  a  single  Individual's  participation  there  ehould  he  at  least  Mie  transitional  period 
--the  first  period  would  Include  all  sixteen  members,  the  next  period  would  include  not  less 
than  four  members,  and  the  third  period  would  cocalat  of  partlolpatlng  member.  There  would 
be  three  consecutive  periods  with  two  ohanges  in  the  direction  of  lesser  participation  between 
them. 


Four  to  one  is  the  hipest  Speaker  Ratio  that  vould  be  assigned  to  the  most  extremis  change 


In  partlolpatioQ,  and  It  Is  rsaecmable  to  sonslder  this  ratio  ths  waxlBHin  tbat  \jlll  be 
alloyed . 

The  auration  ratio. --Dateattlnat ion  of  a  limiting  ratio  of  durations  of  adjacent  units 
mlsds  another  question.  determining  the  Speaker  Batlo  the  fact  tbat  there  is  a  glten 
theoretical  limit  of  participation  (l.e.,  the  total  given  membership  of  the  group)  yas 
utilised,  but  thei«  is  xua  euch  given  upper  '^eoretloal  limit  of  the  duration  of  any  limit. 

There  Is,  hoyever,  an  empirical  limit.  Host  of  the  meetings  that  were  rated  In  this 
experiment  were  rated  for  a  period  of  fort?  minutes  each  meeting.  Hov,  clearly,  a  raait  of 
forty  minutes ’  duration  would  not  be  desirable  because  it  would  mean  tbat  Mch  meeting  is  a 
single  natural  IMit.  Dividing  the  forty  minute  period  into  two  units  is  a7ao  not  desirable 
because,  in  Idle  extreme  situation,  if  one  unit  is  very  mall  and  the  other  very  Large  there 
would  be  no  transition  to  Justify  tbe  change.  There  should  therefore  he  at  least  three  units 
in  each  forty  minute  period  if  tdie  requireaieint  for  a  transitional  period  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
even  in  the  extrsoie  eltuation. 

It  should  be  reoa31,sd  also  that  by  Convention  1  (page  three  minutes  is  taken  aa  the 
shortest  duration  a  unit  can  have. 

Supposing  that  a  forty  minute  sequence  begins  with  a  three  minute  mlnlmua  unit,  k 
Duration  Batlo  ot  three  to  one  makei:  re  tiiat  the  ntst  unit  would  be  no  more  tben  nine  min¬ 
utes  long  and  that  the  third  unit  would  be  no  more  than  twanty-seven  minutes  long  for  a 
total  of  thirty -nine  mrlnutes  (three  plus  nine  plus  twenty -seven) . 

This  ratio  takes  care  that  with  a  maxlmm  of  change  of  unit  length  there  will  be  a  traa- 
sitional  period  within  a  forty  minute  period  and  this  li&lt  ^ould  pexf oroe  be  applicable  to 
less  srtreue  situations. 

The  limits  of  the  ocmparablllty  ratios  are  therefore  four  to  one  with  respect  to  niaber 
of  speakers  and  tbrss  to  one  with  respect  to  duxvttlon.  B&tlos  between  any  two  adjacent  units 
that  are  within  these  limits  indicate  that  the  units  are  oompamble,  and  the  closer  the  ratios 
approach  one  the  more  comparable  are  the  units. 

The  limit  Of  the  turnover  ratio.  —The  Turnover  Bstlo  la  an  Index  of  the  difference  of 
identity  of  partlolpenta  between  any  two  adjacent  unite.  It  in  tbe  ratio  of  the  total  umber 
of  speakers  In  both  units  to  the  Turnover,  idiich  is  the  simi  of  new  speakers  that  were  added 
plus  old  speakers  that  dropped  out.  Since  In  the  calculation  of  the  Turnover  Ratio  the  Turn¬ 
over  Is  In  the  denominator  the  higfcer  the  Turnover,  the  lower  is  the  Turnover  Batlo. 

Vb.m.  I^e  ratio  is  one  to  one  the  speakers  in  one  unit  are  completely  different  from 


those  in  the  other.  When  the  ratio  ie  tvo,  half  the  total  nuniher  of  speakers  are  different 
aat't  the  other  half  are  ooimon  partlolpants  for  both  units.  When  It  le  three,  cno-thlrd  of  the 
total  number  of  speakers  are  different  and  the  rsmalnlna  tmo -thirds  of  the  total  maaber  of 
speakers  are  ocemsa  partlolpants  for  both  units.  And  so  on.  The  loser  the  Turnover  Batio  Is, 
the  greeter  Is  the  difference  betveen  adjfwent  units  mlth  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  part’ioipatlng  In  them. 

Bcv,  there  is  no  theoretloal  foundation  upon  vhloh  to  base  a  declelon  m  to  What  differ¬ 
ence  of  partloipeuits  mould  Indicate  a  qualitative  difference  in  the  activities  of  adjacent 
units.  It  is  even  possible  to  supposa  that  a  mlnimiB  difference,  a  difference  of  one  partici¬ 
pant  anoag  ths  other  sixteen  nenbers,  would  result  in  a  different  eocpresslcn  of  needs,  oon- 
cezns  or  intsrests.  Consider  this  poaslhls  ■inimai  dlffsrenes.  Ears  one  partloipeuit  had 
slther  Joined  in  or  dropped  out  fmn  a  imlt  where  the  other  sixteen  Bsobers  are  also  partlol- 
patlng.  Suppose  now  that  he  had  Just  Joined  the  activity  and  that  his  oontribubion  nskes  for 
the  idiole  qualitative  difference.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  if  his  contribution  is 
of  euBh  Importanod,  that  the  way  would  eventually  be  olaared  for  his,  and  that  in  the  following 
unit  he  would  play  a  more  visibly  doninant  role.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  following  unit  he  nlj^t 
be  an  actor  ancng  fewer  nenibere  or,  possibly,  an  only  actor.  If  bis  dropping  out,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  of  inpoxtanoe,  then  It  is  rsasonabls  to  asstSM  that  he  had  been  playing  a  sore  doelneat 
role  Is  a  pMvioua  usi.t.  It  would  be  difficult  to  isegise  that  '^e  oostributicn  of  isldivld- 
ual  in  one  and  only  one  unit,  where  oany  other  partloipante  are  oontrlbntlng  and  where  there 
does  not  seen  to  be  any  follow  up  to,  or  introduction  of,  the  contribution,  ahould  sake  a  @reat 
deal  of  difference.  It  is  rather  wnong  thoae  asabera  of  the  group  who  ara  ooraun  to  adjacent 
units  that  the  Isportant  individual  or  group  of  individuals  is  to  be  found. 

The  procedure  should  allow  for  those  periods,  idisrs  the  activity  of  suoh  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  occurs  nore  visibly,  to  soergs  as  natural  Units.  In  te»s  of  ths  Tumovsr 
Batio,  the  problen  Is  to  discover  ths  waxlimm  Turnover  Batio  which  will  psznit  such  units  to 
snsrge. 


7or  every  twenty 4lnute  sequmce  there  is,  found  eaplrioally  and  on  ths  averegs,  cns  valid 
Block  of  Bepstltlona.  For  seoh  twenty Hainuts  sequ«s!os  there  would  therefore  usually  be  at  least 
two  units,  and  for  each  forty-aimtts  sequence  there  would  be  two  sets  of  two  units,  each 
by  the  Blocks  of  Bepetltlons,  and  one  unit  bridging  ths  two  sets  of  units,  or  a  usual 
total  of  five  Ratural  Ctalts  for  each  forty  minute  sequence. 

Ths  question  is  conusmsd  with  the  Turnover  Batio  which  would  allow  for  t3x«  sxtrawi 
of  one  individual  emerging  into  visibility  out  of  a  total  of  sixteen  within  five  units  under  the 


tioet  favorable  ooodltlona.  The  most  favorable  ooaditlon  Is  the  ogs  t^vre  frcci  unit  to  unit 
old  partlclpssts  drop  out  and  no  new  participants  are  added,  and  ^ere  the  rnlts  arc  con¬ 
sistently  diminishing  In  A  marijEus  ITumbver  Batlo  of  three  to  me  would  require  seven 

units  for  this  change  (the  spselEers  in  succeeding  units  would  bo  as  follows:  sixteen,  ten, 
six,  four,  three,  two,  one).  But  a  Turnover  Batlo  of  two  to  one  seams  to  fit  the  requirement 
(the  speakers  In  succeeding  units  would  he  as  follows:  sixteen,  eight,  four,  two,  one,  for 
a  total  of  five  units).  It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  this  result  holds  true  under  the  meet 
favorable  conditions;  This  mi^t  mlee  the  question  i&ether  two  to  one  is  a  low  enough 
ratio  but  It  certainly  demoDStrates  that  any  ratio  above  two  to  one  is  too  hl^  and  that  two 
to  erne  diould  be  the  hlgh^s^  allowable  ratio. 

Block  dlaenBlona.--AD  operating  regulatlm  Is  necessary  ccocemlng  the  minimum  of  repe¬ 
titions,  horizontfLl  snd  vertically,  that  are  to  be  required  to  define  an  operationally  valid 
Blook  of  Bepatltloos, 

A  repetitim  of  the  aooumulatlon  nimber  three  times  horlEoutally  and  three  tines  verbl- 
oally  would  guarantee  that  the  units  preceding  end  succeeding  the  Primary  Polirt  should  be  at 
least  three  mlnutea  long  each.  It  has  been  shown  empirically  that  at^y  unit  of  shorter  dura- 
tlco  than  three  minutes  is  inoufflolemt  because  It  does  not  allow  everyom  an  opportunity  to 
participate.  Vlth  a  three  by  three  minimum  set  for  the  size  of  a  £lmk  of  Eepetiticn.  there 
would  also  be  at  least  toxee  points  evidencing  the  hcmogenelty  of  each  unit. 

Block  distaaoe.  --The  duration  of  the  unit  preceding  the  Primary  Point  la  dependent  upon 
the  distance  of  the  leftsiost  box  in  the  first  Horizontal  Repetition  of  the  blook  from  the 
rlid^t  extremity  of  that  Eorlzootal  Bow.  So,  the  greater  the  distance  of  the  Blook  of  Bepetl- 
ticae  from  the  boxes  at  the  rlg^t  of  the  Acovnulations  Table  tiie  larger  la  the  first  unit, 
that  unit  idiiob  preoedes  the  Primary  point.  Sine®  tiie  minimum  blook  else  Is  thx«e  boxes  by 
three  boxes,  most  of  the  units  that  occur  beyond  the  Primary  Point,  the  second  units,  range 
between  three  to  six  minutes  in  duration.  IDs  order  to  maintain  the  oomparabllity  duration 
ratio  the  first  unit  should  not  be  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  seecad.  There  should 
be,  therefore,  a  working  maximum  distance  from  the  rl^t  edge  of  the  acounulatlons  within 
idiloh  It  is  valid  to  looate  blooks  of  repetitlcos.  £f  the  upper  rli^t  box  of  the  block  is  at 
most  the  seventh  box  from  the  rl^t  extreme  of  the  Horlzeital  Row  then  the  duration  of  the 
first  unit  would  have  a  maxlmm  length  of  from  nine  to  eleven  minutes  since  the  lorlzontal 
Repetitions  of  most  blooks  are  from  three  to  five  squares  long.  If  this  distance  (the  upper 
rl^t  Conner  box  being  the  seventb.  box  from  the  rl^t  edge)  is  established  as  a  maxlmiai  for 


all  valid  filocka  of  Repetition,  it  VQu}.d  make  psaacoalily  cei*taln  that  the  first  unit  would  he 
of  no  more  than  three  tlass  the  duration  of  the  second. 


A  Sunmary  of  the  Procedure 

The  procedure  still  reduces  to  the  haslo  iroutlne  steps  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the  last 
seQuiun.  These  cperatlons.  Including  the  refinements^  special  oases  and  cmventlons  described 
In  this  sactlcn  nlua  the  appendix  axe  as  follows: 

1.  Notation  of  the  aocumulatlone- -drawing  up  the  Acoumulaticns  Charts  for  a  given  meet¬ 
ing,  with  the  meeting  ssctlcaed  into  twenty -mlnuts  sequences  and  overlapping  ohairts 
between  the  sections. 

2.  Location  of  the  Blocks  of  Bepetltlons.  The  blocks  should  be  of  at  least  l^e  minimum 
dimensions  (three  minutes  by  three  minutes)  and  within  the  maxlaun  distance  from  the 
rl^t  edge  of  the  aocumulatlons  (Its  upper  ri^t  box  should  be,  at  most,  the  seventh 
box  from  the  right). 

3 •  Assl^stent  of  the  Turning  Points . 

a.  In  sequences  where  t^ere  are  defined  Blcwks  of  Be^titians.  (This  applies  to 
about  6^  per  cent  of  all  twenty -minute  sequences.) 

(1)  Location  of  the  Pr^mury  Point  at  the  beginning  of  the  block,  and  shifting  it 
a  minute  for  the  sake  of  oomparsbility  and/or  avoiding  False  Primary  Points. 

(2)  Location  of  the  Forward  Secondary  Point  at  the  end  of  the  block,  end  shift¬ 
ing  It  cae  or  two  minutes  forward  If  an  abrupt  change  of  participation  occurs 
one  or  two  minutes  forward,  or  If  the  shift  would  Improve  the  comparability 
ratios  aubistantlally. 

(3)  Location  of  the  Back  Secondazy  Point  at  the  minute  whose  Acoumulatlons  Coiinn 
le  the  leftmost  column  In  the  Block  of  Bepetltlona. 

(4)  Loostlon  of  the  Additional  Back  Seoondeny  Point  whenever  there  eure  parallel 
Horlsontal  Bepetlticas  and  proc^  of  the  homogeneity  of  *^6  second  sub-unit. 

(The  minimum  block  site  and  maximum  block  distance  tend  to  make  most  units  of 
proper  Buratlon  Batios.  In  most  oasss,  then,  shifts  of  turning  points  are  made 
to  avoid  Improper  Speaker  Batloa  and  Turnover  Batlos.) 

b.  Where  there  are  no  defined  Blocks  of  Bepetlticns.  (This  applies  In  about  13  per 
cent  of  all  twenty -minute  sequenoes.) 

(1)  Where  there  are  too  many  repetitions,  lere  turning  points  are  assigned  \diers 
there  occur  abrupt  changes  in  rates  of  accumulation. 

(2)  Whem  there  are  Insufficient  repetitions.  Here  turning  points  are  assigned 
where  there  occur  the  most  abrupt  changes  in  speakers. 

4.  Defining  the  Hatural  Ualta. 

a.  Crossing  out  Fadse  Primary  Points. 

b.  Where  zones  of  influence  overle.p,  combining  turning  points  tlwt  are  less  than 
three  minutes  apart;  and  combining  small  imits  Into  larger  ones  when  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  ocsiparablllty. 

0.  When  zones  of  Influence  leave  a  ^p  between  them,  subdividing  the  gap  period  Into 
onaller  periods  in  the  manner  of  3b(2)  above  when  necessary  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parability. 
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d.  The  %tuml  Ibiits  He  'between  all  aucceedlag  turning  polnte  that  have  been  de¬ 
fined  after  the  shifts^  additiona,  and  sllolnatioas . 


Baplriaal  Cbeoka  on  the  Unitizing  Method 
Objectivity 

In  order  to  test  the  reproducibility  of  the  procedure^  two  unltlzera  unitized  Independ 
ently  the  same  six  meetings^  and  their  results  were  compared.  (One  of  the  unitlzsra  was  ini 
tially  ooapletsly  unacquainted  with  the  procedure.  His  instruotion  consisteu  of  reading  an 
early  draft  of  this  manual^  a  practice  unitization,  and  about  a  half -hour's  verbal  demonstra 
tlon. )  The  results  of  the  oomparlson  are  shown  in  Table  I. 


TABI£  1 

A  COHPABISON  OF  TWO  UIOTXZSBS '  IN  UNITIZING  TEE  SAME  SIX  HEETINGS 


Unitlzer 

A 

n 

Unitlzer 

B 

Both 

Unltizers 

a. 

The  total  number  of  minutes 
conaidered  . . . 

287 

287 

b. 

The  number  of  tuming  points 
defined . . 

^9 

J*9 

c. 

The  number  of  agreements 
possible^.  .  .  . 

U7 

d. 

The  number  of  obtained  perfect 
agreemente . 

31 

e. 

The  number  of  obtained  agreements 
me  minute  apart . ' .  . 

13 

f . 

The  total  number  of  agreements 
(d  +  e)^ . . 

44 

B- 

The  per  cent  agreoaent  between  the 
two  ualtlzore--100(f/c)  ..... 

93.6 

1 

^or  each  meeting  the  total  number  of  agreements  possible  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  turning  points  that  were  defined  by  the  unitlzer  who  defined  the 
least  number  of  points.  When  unitlzer  A  defines  five  points  In  a  meeting  and 
unitlzsr  B  defines  six  points  in  the  same  meeting,  the  number  possible  agree¬ 
ments  is  five.  The  total  number  of  possible  agreements  for  all  meetings  is 
the  sum  of  every  meeting's  possible  agreements. 

^Since  the  unitlzer  is  often  given  lee  vay  oS  one  or  more  minutes  within 
■jdilch  to  choose  the  turning  point,  the  turning  points  that  correspond  within 
one  minute  are  considered  agreements. 


The  a^:emaent  between  the  two  unltizers  Is  93.6$  indicating  a  vezy  hl^  degree  of 


produolblllty. 
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yalldlty 

The  7alldity  of  this  procedure  was  studied  toy  comparing  Its  results  with  a  more  subject 
l7e  and  interpretl7e  method  of  unltlslng. 

The  ohBer7era  of  one  group  unitized  all  thirteen  meetings  themsel7e8  on  the  basis  of 
their  interpretations  of  the  67eat8  of  the  group.  To  do  this,  the/  took  account  of  the  graph 
of  the  sequence,  changes  of  subject  iGiattor  discussed,  dla^iosis  o'.'  hidden  agenda  periods  and 
the  like.  They  coof limed  their  impressions  of  phases  of  the  meetings  by  discussion  with  the 
trainer  of  the  group.  A  year  later,  the  meatinge  were  studied  intenfil7ely  and  re-diag!K>8ed. 
At  this  time  about  one -fifth  of  the  unitizing  decisions  were  changed  on  the  haeie  of  more  ade 
quate  theorizing  interpretation.  The  units  so  defined  were  re^irded  by  them  as  represeat 
Ing  as  wise  a  set  of  decisions  as  is  currently  possible  by  that  method. 

The  Bams  thirteen  meetings  were  unitized  according  to  the  procedure  described  in  this 
chapter  the  correspoiding  sequences  a£  both  methods  were  ecmpored  with  respect  to  their 
turning  paints.  Table H  shows  the  results  of  this  ocmpa^son. 

TABUS  U 


A  COMFAHISQN  OF  THE  OF  UEITlZIlia  ISE  3AHE  THI^]^  MEEFlSIGa  B7 

TWO  METHODS  OF  UHlS3Z«riOK 


Xuterprstlve 

MeUiod 

VUjCPUWJiTO 

Method 

^VWIA 

Methods 

The  total  number  of  minutes 
considered  . 

77h 

774 

b. 

The  nunber  of  turning  points 
defined  ....  . 

95 

UO 

0. 

The  nmber  of  agreements 
possihle^ . 

84 

d. 

The  number  of  obtained  agree¬ 
ments  one  minute  apart  .  .  . 

U8 

e. 

The  manber  of  obtained  agree¬ 
ments  two  minutes  ax«rt"  .  . 

lit 

f . 

The  toted,  nuaher  of  agreements 
(d^'s)..... . 

62 

g- 

The  per  cent  agreement  between 
the  two  method 8- -100 (f/o).  . 

73.8 

^‘See  the  f ocbiote  for  o .  in  Table  1 . 


^When  the  units  under  oonslderatlcn  were  long,  of  more  than  nice  minute '  s 
duration,  it  i@.s  considered  reasonable  to  allow  grater  leeway  in  idiat  would 
bs  oonsidsrsd  agrsaasat  between  correspond  leg  tuming  points,  because  the 
lar^r  the  unit  the  more  general  la  the  interpretation  of  the  event  and  the 
less  clear  are  the  exact  turning  points  by  the  Interpretive  method,  e-  in- 
cludes  only  these  oasea.  _ 


The  reaulte  diow  that  both  nsthode  agreed  on  about  7^  P^z*  o^nt  of  the  poaelble  agree- 
Mente  In  turning  points. 

In  Tiev  of  the  unoertalntles  of  “Uie  theoretical  "Interpretative"  in  i&loh 

selecting  turning  points  to  the  nearest  minute  (or  to  the  nearest  tvo  minutes  in  long  units) 
is  often  sheer  luxury,  it  is  felt  that  this  quicker,  objective, hllnd  sietliod,  based  cmlj  on 
^o  talked  idien,  shoujd  be  adopted. 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  major  theoretical  aaeiaiptian  can  be  taken  as  proved:  vlth 
each  change  of  quality  of  group  experience,  there  is  a  nev  pattexa  of  participatlea^ 


Generalization  of  Belationships  egaong  Tariables 
The  limits  and  limiting  ratios  calculated  In  this  manual  are  derived  for  the  specific 
oonditiona  of  observations,  ratings,  and  group  sizes  dealt  vlth  in  this  investigation.  To 
generalize  the  applloahlllty  of  the  procedure,  general  equatlous,  derived  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  specific  oonetanta  in  text  of  this  amnual,  are  given  here. 

Predetezmined  Constants 

Thers  are  tvo  constants  that  are  "given"  In  any  Investigation.  They  are  the  total  tsm- 
ber  of  meBd»era  In  the  group  (hsnoeforth  symbolized  by  the  letter  T)  and  the  normal  duiatlon  of 
the  rated  period  ( symbolized  by  the  letter  D) .  In  this  Investi^itioa  T  vas  sixteen  members 
and  r  forty  aiautes.  The  experimenter  may,  of  oouree,  be  able  to  eet  the  total  member* 

ship  of  the  group  and  the  Imigth  of  each  meeting'  for  hla  ovn  purposes.  Once  they  are  set 
they  apply  to  the  entire  Investigeitian. 


I 

m 


B&pirloally  Determined  Conetants 

There  are  tvo  other  constants  that  depend  primarily  upon  hov  'Uie  specific  group  under 


investigation  respcnda  to  the  many  Intesnal  and  external  Btlmull  to  vhlch  it  is  subjected. 
These  are  beyfflid  the  eixperioenter's  control  and  must  be  detezmlned  empirically.  And  since 
they  must  be  known  at  the  start  of  the  investigation  they  must  be  determined  by  means  of  a 
preliminary  pilot  experiment,  from  idxlch  they  are  to  be  approximated  anpirically. 


The  first  of  these  is  the  elementary  time  unit  (symbolized  by  e).  e  le  a  certain  dura¬ 
tion  of  time.  It  la  the  time  interval  which  the  observer  rating  the  meetings  will  note  down. 
In  this  investigation  e  was  one  minute  and  the  observer  therefore  noted  the  time  every  minute 

^  is  related  tc'  the  length  of  group  meetings  but  is  not  neceaearlly  equal  to  it.  D, 
the  actually  rated  period,  la  that  section  of  the  meeting  which  the  observer  considers  to  be 
typical  of  the  meeting  as  a  wliolc.  In  this  investigation  D  was  about  one -third  of  the  actual 


total  meeting  time,  sin'’'*  the  groups  met  for  two  ho 


A  forty  minutes  sample  each 


day  was  considered  an  ac:iUate  sample  of  the  total  oouree  of  growth 


The  eleoentary  time  unit  le  defined  aa  that  length  of  time  during  vhlch  it  la  rare  for  more 


than  a  thli>i  of  the  group  to  paiticlpate.  In  this  In'vestlgation  rarely  aid  more  than  alx  dif¬ 
ferent  meoberB  partlolpate  In  any  given  minute.  Six  members  were  rou^ly  a  third  cf  the  group. 

In  the  pilot  Inveetlgation  it  would  be  beat  to  note  the  time  at  very  abort  intervale,  every 
fifteen  aeconda,  for  erraapla,  ard  to  determine  frcm  the  reeulta  ijhether  larger  combinations  of 
these  email  intervale  iwuld  meet  the  requlremente  of  the  definition  of  a. 

The  second  wnplrloally  determined  conotant  le  the  normal  gegueacs  length  during  ^Ich  it 
iB  typical  for  Blocka  of  Repetltlona  to  occur  (this  la  symbolized  by  e).  If  the  Blocka  of 
liepatltlona  appear  in  more  than  8o  per  cent  of  such  sequence  lengths  then  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  occurrence  is  typical  for  such  sequences.  In  this  investigation  s  was  twenty  minutes, 
or  20e.  Ihere  was  at  least  one  Block  of  Sepetitiona  in  8^  per  cent  of  all  twenty  minute  periods. 
In  the  pilot  iuveatigation  it  would  be  heat  to  draw  up  Accumulations  Charts  for  rather  long  se¬ 
quences,  sequences  of  Uqs  for  example,  and  to  determine  by  the  results  whether  shorter  periods 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  dafinltioc  of  s. 


Derived  Constants 

The  remaining  limits  and  limiting  ratios  are  functiona  of  the  predetermined  and  emplrl 
ca‘’'>y  determined  conatants. 

'a.  The  Mln^we-T  felt  alee  (m).— m  la  usually  Je,  since  thla  is  the  minimum  length  of 
time  during  which  the  group  as  a  idiole  can  participate.  Thla  duration,  ^e,  ia  the  shortest 
iSiit  which  is  theoretically  allowable.  It  does  not  follow  that  any  units  found  will  be  this 
abort. 


h.  The  normal  Minimum  ITumher  of  Unite  Expected  for  the  Botmal  Duration  of  a  Bated 
Period  (symbolized  by  n),— This  is  a  function  of  D,  the  normal  duration  of  the  rated  period, 
end  a,  the  lengUi  of  time  during  which  Blocks  of  Repetitions  occur  typically,  n  le  twice  the 
number  of  a  In  D  (twice,  because  there  la  a  minimum  of  two  Ratural  Unite  wherever  there  la  a 
Block  of  Repetitlone)  plu^  one  less  than  Ihe  numhera  of  s  in  D  (this  to  allow  for  gap  periods 
between  the  zones  of  influence}.  Szpreased  aymbolioally,  n  la  the  nearest  Integer  which  aat- 
isfies  the  equation. 


or. 


-1 

a 


In  this  investigation  n  was  five  since  D  was  boe  and  a  was  2Ce. 
The  Maxtom  speaker  Rat 


0. 


derived  pretloualy  this  ratio  is  purely  a  function  of 


T,  the  total  nisaber  of  semhere  In  the  group.  Let  x  to  one  he  the  m&xtBun  Spealser  Satio. 
Then:  x  :  y/W  generalises  the  derivation  in  the  second  section  of  ’Oils  chapter. 

d.  The  Maximum  Duration  Batio.--Ae  derived  previously  this  ratio  is  a  function  of  D, 
the  normal  duration  of  the  rated  period,  and  m,  the  minimal  unit  slse.  If  y  to  one  Is  the 


maximum  Duration  Ratio,  then: 


m  +  my  +  my  «  D 


generalises  the  derivation  of  the  maximum  duration  ratio.  (B^^her  that  all  time  lengths, 

D,  m,  and  a  are  expressed  throughout  in  multiples  of  e.) 

e.  The  Maximum  Turnover  Betlo.--Aa  derived  earlier,  this  ratio  is  a  function  of  n,  the 

noinal  mlnlnuaB  number  of  units  expected  for  the  normal  duration  of  a  rated  period,  and  of  T, 

the  total  membership  of  the  group.  On  page  6^  a  progression  of  participants  in  succeeding 

imits  vas  presented.  (The  progression  vas  1,  2,  4,  8,  16).  This  progression  is  geatietric, 

and  the  last  term  is  thi^  total  membership  of  the  group  (T),  vhlle  the  number  of  terms  In  the 

(n-l) 

progression  is  the  nozmal  minimal  number  of  units  expected  (n).  Then  T  s  vhloh  is 

the  equation  for  the  last  term  of  a  geometrio  progression  of  this  sort,  vhere  r  is  the  con¬ 
stant  multiplier  (r  is  tvo  in  this  example),  Nov,  if  a  to  is  the  maximum  Turnover  Ratio 

-  * 

then:  r  =  -—r 


and  therefore. 


C‘-0 


(n-l) 


f .  The  Minimim  Block  Slae  (b).--The  minimum  bloch  size  is  m  Horizontal  Repetitions  by 

m  Vertical  Repetitions.  (This  explains  idiy  the  elemental^  time  unit  uas  picked  as  that  period 
of  tiiw?  ihen  more  than  a  third  of  the  ^up  rarely  participates.  It  provides  that  m  vould  be 
equal  to  at  least  «hloh  provides  that  the:^  should  be  at  least  three  points  of  evldoice 
of  repetition  for  a  block  to  be  considered  valid.) 

g.  The  Maximum  Block  Distance  (the  B  box).— The  maximum  block  distance  Is  a  function 

of  the  mln^uuL  unit  size,  m,  and  the  duratlcsi  ratio,  y.  It  should  provide  that  the  first 
unit  in  the  block's  zone  of  influence  should  not  be  more  than  ym  In  length.  If  the  upper 
ri^t  box  of  Idle  Block  of  Repetitions  is  the  box  from  the  rig^t  edge  of  the  accumulations, 
then:  B  =  ya  -  a  +  1. 

^Thls  is  derived  as  follcvs:  let  a  and  b  be  tvo  successive  terms  in  the  progressicn. 

b  “h  &1*  1? 

Then,  r  =  -  or  b  =  ar,  and  z  ■  .  By  substitution,  z  =  or  z  ■  By  algebraic 

manipulati^is,  reult  is  derived  of  r  ■  . 

z-i 


JaMa  Hi’  Buiiim*lr9t  th#  eonBtaxi'fcE  aad  the  Bwwier  of  their  dc^rlratlon. 


TABI£  in 


Its  S^Dbol 


Totol  nuotar  of  taaEi- 
bers  in  the  group 


Nonal  dumtlm  of 
the  rated  period 


XlaB8Sit«uc7  time 
unit 


HbriBal  sequence  length 
during  vhloh  blocks 
are  typioal 


lilnlMLi  unit  else 


Boxnal  nlnlauai  number 
of  units  esptioted 
for  D 


Msxlmtin  Speaker 
Betlo 


Nexlmm  Duxetlcm 
Batio 


X  to  one 


y  to  one 


experimenter 'a 
oholoj 


pilot 

In’vestlga.ticin 


f  unotlon  of  e 


f lactlcn  of 
D  end  s 


function  of  T 


fuzuitlon  of 
D  and  m 


empirical 


usually  3« 


HazlK'in  Tuicover 

latio 


MlnlmiD  block  else 


MBXlBBm  block  dletaooo 


t  to  one 


function  of  T  and  a 


function  cf  m 


upper  rl#t  of  the  ^ 

block  from 

the  rl^t  edge  ^^7 


B  B  7m  -  n  4-  1 


In  order  to  review  all  these  oonstants  and  llmlte,  they  are  shoun  in  relation  to  the 
Aoouutlatlons  Chart  In  Figure  9  (eee  following  page).  Frcn  this  flgnrs  It  is  apparent  that 
the  constants  and  limits  are  interrelat«d.  Some  of  the  oonstants,  such  as  D  and  a,  can  be 
vfoled  by  manipulation  of  the  group  under  study.  The  limits  and  other  oonsteuita  can  there  - 
fore  be  varied  by  the  experimenter  to  suit  the  prooednre  to  the  specific  oondltlcns  and  pur~ 
poses  of  his  experlmmt. 

Uses  of  the  Haturel  Iftilt 

fhe  product  of  the  unitizing  procedure,  the  Natural  l^t,  nov  provides  a  context  for  the 


study  of  group  behavior  and  developm^t  from  all  points  of  view.  It  is  applicable  to  the  '3<ree 


7l£ure  9 


An  Asstouilatlcns  Chapt,  axid  Denonstmticaa  of  the  Conetante  onS  LJalte 


Teirtloal  Aoouaulaticns  ColTmns 


2  3  4  5  678  9  10  U  12  13  14 


T  (foF  this  gEsyocp)  -  16  (alvaje  16  IrrespeotlTe  at  hov  wny  in  this 
pasrtloulAf  seeuffioe) . 


D  (for  this  group)  =  4o  min.  (alwys  4o  min.,  as  In  f). 

e  (for  this  group)  -  1  min.;  s  =  (edvajrs  20  min.,  as  in  x.) 

m  =  3  min.  (hjr  a  =  3e).  Therefore  no  unit  In  the  sequenoe  is  less 
than  3  oln.  long. 

n  :  3  (see  equation  for  n).  This  has  no  direct  hearing  on  the  units 
In  the  seqnenoe;  It  Is  a  constant  used  to  derl've  z, 

X  s  4  (see  equation  for  x).  The  i^lmua  ^pealoer  Batlo  Is,  then,  four 
to  one.  B^ueen  units  A  and  B  It  Is  7  to  2,  and  hetvsen  units  B  and  C  It 
Is  7  to  6.  Both  are  helov  the  maxlmma  end  therefore  valid. 


7=3  (>•«  equation  for  7).  The  maximal  Buimtlon  fiatlo  Is,  then,  three 
to  one.  Between  A  and  B  It  Is  4  min.  to  3  min.,  hetmeen  B  and  C  It  Is  6 
min.  to  4  sin.  Both  are  helov  the  maximal  and  therefore  axe  valid. 


B  =  2_(Bea  equation  for  s).  The  maxlmua  Turaover  Ratio  la,  than,  tvo 
to  one.  Betvesn  A  and  B  there  are  3  nev  apealcers  (7  *■  2),  end  0  speedssrs 
dropping  out  (7  -  7);  Tor  a  total  Turnover  of  3,  and  the  Turnover  Ratio  is 
7  to  3;  hetneen  B  and  C  there  axe  2  new  speiUcerB  (9  -  7).  and  3  speakers 
dropping  out  (9*  -  u).,  for  a  total  Turnover  of  3>  aod  the  Turnover  Ratio  Is 
9  to  3.  Both  are  helov  the  maxlmvn  and  are  therefore  valid. 


h  ■  3  EorlBontal  h7  3  Teztioal  Bepetltlaas  (see  aquation  for  h).  The 
Blook  of  Repetitions  In  this  soqu^s  4  horlsontal  h7  3  Tertloal  Bspstl- 


■r 


B  =  7th  box  fraa  the  rl#t  (see  aqiiatloa  for  B).  The  upper  ri^t  box 
of  the  Block  of  Repecltlocs  is  the  ^th  box  from  the  ri^t.  It  Is  under 
the  and  the  block  is  therefore  talid. 


main  foci  of  studyj  the  indi-viduaJL 's  role,  the  subgroup,  and  the  brtiarlor  of  the  group  as  a 
vhola.  2Sxai&ples  of  such  possible  applicatlcaas  follow. 

1.  The  Individual's  Bole. 

a.  A  study  of  the  type  of  units  (In  terns  of  work,  emotiosiallty,  or  any  other  qual¬ 
ity)  in  which  particular  individual  mooberB  participate. 

b.  A  study  of  vhlch  part  of  the  Natural  IMit  the  indivldued  meober  participates  in 
typlonlly.  For  ezasiple,  whether  he  tends  to  appear  at  the  beginning  or  middle 
or  end  of  Natural  Oiits.  (This  is  intended  to  doounent  the  individual's  ten¬ 
dency  to  initiate  activity,  follow  other's  lead,  or  serve  in  a  suiamariKlng  role.) 

2.  The  Subgroup. 

a.  BstlBaticD  of  behavioral  subgroups  by  calculating  and  coaparing  the  co -appear¬ 
ance  of  Ksabers  of  the  group  in  Natural  Units. 

b.  Batloistlon  of  the  role  of  these  behavioral  subgroups  by  study  of  the  type  of 
unite  In  ^Ich  they  sire  represented. 

3.  The  behavior  of  the  total  group. 

a.  A  meeting  by  meeting  study  of  the  manner  In  ehloh  the  group  moves  from  unit  to 
unit  with  respect  to  qualitative  variables  (smotiouality,  work,  or  any  other 
quality)  within  the  unit.  (The  Field  Charts  in  the  following  chapter.) 

b.  A  ccmpaslBaa  of  different  groups  with  respest  to  these  movements,  and  charac- 
terisatlcn  of  groups  in  tezms  of  these  movamentB. 


CHAPTSS  VI 


IRm{F£2ES!ING  PHASES  OP  MEETINGS  CF  (^UP  (SiMSSt 
THE  WORE-aiDTIOMALirY  EIEID  GfiAPH^ 

The  unltlslsg  proesdure  described  la  the  prscedisg  chapter  pemite  us  to  Identify  sue- 
oesBlve  finite  vhloh  sure  Intenmlly  homogeneoua  with  respect  to  the  participating  sub-group, 
and  tbeoretioally  presumed  to  be  Internally  homogeneous  vlth  respect  to  the  kind  of  process 
going  on  Is  the  group.  Such  units,  once  defined,  can  became  the  basis  for  the  analysis  of 
group  Interaction. 

Analyzing  group  interaction  on  the  level  of  the  natural  unit  has  several  €id vantage. 

One  is  that  it  provides  a  broader  unit  of  analysis.  Natural  units  identified  by  this  method 
three  to  twenty  minutes  long;  the  average  duration  of  a  natural  unit  is  iilx  to  seven 
minutes*  In  a  two -hour  meeting  for  ^ioh  continuous  ratings  are  available,  one  might  expect 
to  find  elfdit  to  twelve  natural  unite.  An  entire  meeting  sen  thus  be  deecribed  in  terms  of 
a  limited  nusiber  of  periods.  A  second  major,  advantage  is  that  mite  so  defln&d  can  be  as¬ 
sumed  theoretically  to  be  closely  related  to  the  character  of  the  group  process.  This  mmms 
that  such  unite  are  likely  to  be  more  meaningful  than  units  idiloh  are  equally  broad  but  de¬ 
fined  embltrarlly  in  terms  of  ohronologloal  time. 

Having  accepted  the  validity  s£  the  natural  unit  as  a  basis  for  analysis  there  remains 
the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  natural  unit  can  best  be  described  and  represented. 
The  fom,  as  finally  developed,  involves  sumrarlzlng  the  work  and  emotionality  oharecteristloa 
of  each  unit  end  representing  them  on  a  graph.  In  making  this  declslcn  sevezal  theroetloal 
points  were  considered.  Ve  assiaae  In  tezms  of  basic  theory  that  the  ongoing  process  of  a 
group  can  be  deaoxlhed  In  terma  of  successive  periods  which  are  homogmeous  within  themselves 
hut  vdiloh  differ  from  each  other  with  respect  to  (1}  vork-«notlanallty  relatianahips  and  (2) 
the  dominant  work -emotionality  culture. 

1.  Variatiaas  In  work -emotionality  relatloriahlua.--We  assume  that  work  and  euoticsial- 
Ity  always  occur  in  some  ocmblnation.  But  at  tlmss  work  may  be  derntnant  over  emotionality 
at  other  times  emotionality  may  be  dominant  over  work*  That  la,  at  times  the  eraoticnality  es- 
pxessed  may  bo  contained  within  the  work  task- -Integrated  with  and  supporblve  d  wozk.  At 
other  times  emotionality  may  be  more  dominant,  ocmpelling  ai^  pervasive.  During  such  periods 


'This  procedure  was  developed  by  Hezbert  A.  Thslen.  This  chapter  was  prepared  by 
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vork'  1b  In  tke  eervios  of  enctlcxuilltj. 

e.  VarlatlooB  In  the  demlneait  vork-gpotlooftllt;’  cvlt-urB.  — Althou^  vork  Is  alyajB  pr«B- 
ant  in  a  group  aliniyB  oaiiil)lned  with  boob  emotionality,  tha  spaolflc  emotionality  with 
whlah  it  iB  oomblnao  varies  from  period  to  period,  ^niat  la,  at  a  given  time  a  group  ml^t  he 
deecrlhed  as  operating  In  work  and  psilrlng,  this  mi^t  persist  for  a  time  and  then  be  replaced 
by  work-depeodeocy,  and  ao  on.  Some  periods  are  mised  or  tranaitlonal  In  eharmeter. 

In  terms  of  this  theoretical  formulation,  a  group  meeting  mlc^t  be  described  as  a  series 
of  periods  vairylDg  In  l^elr  work -emotionality  oharacterlstlos.  (kia  would  expect  different  man- 
bere,  or  groups  of  meoibera,  to  dominate  those  various  periods,  depending  on  their  valency  ohar- 
doterlstloB. 

Since  the  natural  units  are  Identified  on  the  basis  of  shifting  partleipation  pattama, 
one  can  theoretically  expect  such  units  to  show  differing  wcrk-emotiGaallty  ob£necteriatie8  In 
the  two  ways  deaerlbad  above.  An  .vdaquate  method  for  rapresantlng  natural  unite  ou^t,  then, 
to  Involve  defining  the  wos4e  end  anotlcnallty  oheractaristloe  of  each  unit. 

Tha  "work -emotionality  field  graph"  deaorlbed  In  Ihle  aeetlon  permits  us  to  repreaant 
tha  work-eBotlo«Mllty  cbaraoterlstlos  of  eacceiwlva  natural  units  graphloally. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  present  (1)  a  general  description  of  the  field  graph,  (2)  a  de- 
ecrlptlon  of  the  specific  procedure,  (3)  an  lUastxation  of  Its  use  in  interpreting  a  single 
Besting,  (4)  a  discussion  of  other  possible  eppiioatlons. 

Oeneral  Description  of  the  field  Qraih 

A  sssqtle  field  graph  is  presented  on  page  78  (7iS>  10} .  The  horisontetl  axis  of  the 
graph  represents  avexage  voxSe  per  statement;  the  vertical  axis  represents  average  emotlcn- 
cillty  per  statement.  These  ti  o  averages  can  be  oasrpoted  for  each  natural  malt  and  repre- 
aenbed  as  a  single  point  on  the  work -emotionality  field-graph.  As  many  unite  as  ooour  in  a 
single  meeting  can  be  plottad  on  the  aasM  graph,  nusberad  in  ohronologloal  order,  and  con- 
xteoted  with  arrows.  This  makes  It  poaalbls  to  follow  an  entire  meeting,  unit  by  unit.  In 
terns  of  obangas  in  over-«ll  wor^-emotlonallty  relatianships. 


Prooedu 


The  graphing  procsdure  ^kee  use  of  two  kinds  cf  Infoxmatlont  (1)  work  and  emotional-’ 
Ity  rgtlngs  for  each  Individual  oontrlbntton,  and  (2)  Identified  natural  traits. 

The  gra^lhg  procaduro  itself  involves  the  following  steps  i  (As  an  lUnstration  of 


these  steps  see  the  sheet  cm  page  Tf,  and  the  nsiple  graph  on  page  78  idtloh  was  drawn 


from  the  work-aheet.) 
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FIGURE  10 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  WORK- EMOTIONALITY  FIELD  GRAPH 

AN  EARLY  MEETING 


The  vorte -sheet 


1. 


2. 


5. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 
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9. 


The  gra-ph 

10. 


12. 


The  unit  number  and  the  time  Included  in  the  unit  la  recorded  on  the  work  sheet 
(columne  1  and  2). 


The  duration  In  minutes  for  each  unit  Is  ocmputed  and  entered  in  column 


The  vel^ted  sum  of  work  Is  computed  for  each  unit  ffiid  recorded  In  column  4.  (This 
can  most  conveniently  be  computed  from  the  minute -by -miiiute  graphing  form,  or,  if 
this  has  been  omitted^  from  the  original  rating  sheets.) 


The  individual  emotionalities  expressed  are  recorded  In  colvimn  6.  (See  note  under 
3,  above.) 


The  vel^ted  sum  of  emotionality  is  computed  for  each  unit  and  recorded  in  column  7* 

The  total  number  of  contributions  for  each  unit  is  counted  and  entered  tn  column  9. 
(See  note  under  3,  above.) 

The  average  vork-level  per  statement  for  each  unit  is  computed  (velg^ited  sum  of  aork 
divided  by  number  of  contributions)  and  entered  In  column  3*  possible  range  Is 

14.) 


The  average  emotionality  per  statement  for  each  unit  Is  ocmputed  (vel^ited  sum  of 
emotionality  divided  by  number  of  ocsitrlbutlons)  and  entered  in  oolimm  8.  (The 
possible  range  Is  0-2.) 

The  average  rate  of  contributions  Is  computed  (total  nts!d)er  contrlbutiQas  divided 
by  number  of  minutes  In  the  unit)  and  entered  In  column  10. 


A  single  point,  representing  averrge  voxk  per  statement  and  average  emotionality  per 
statement  is  located  on  the  graph  for  each  unit.  These  points  are  aunbered  In  order 
(chrsaologloally) . 


etc.) 


.  ^ 


Puiatlcn  of  the  unit  in  minutes  ai]d  average  number  of  contributions  per  minute  for 
the  unit  are,  represented  In  the  foUovlng  -uay:  Each  unit  io  representvd  not  by  a 
point  but  by  a  rectemgle,  in  Vfalch  the  iridth  of  the  rectangle  is  proportional  to  the 
average  number  of  oontrlbutions  and  the  heif^t  is  proportional  to  the  proportional 
duration  in  minutes  of  the  imlt.  (The  scale  does  not  matter,  except  'Uiat  overls.p- 
ping  is  ocnfuslng.  We  have  found  it  convenient  to  use  l/U'*  -  one  contribution  on 
the  horizontal  dimension  and  l/k"  «  3  minutes  on  the  vertical  dimension.) 

The  average  number  of  oontrlbuticms  is  recorded  In  the  lower  rlj^t  hand  comer  of 
the  rectangle.  The  duration  In  minutes  is  recorded  in  the  upper  left  hand  comer 
of  the  rectangle. 

The  speoiflo  emotlcnal  modalities  expressed  in  the  unit  are  recorded  cn  the  graj^ 
Just  to  '&e  rl^t  of  the  reotangle  representing  the  unit.  (These  have  previously 
been  recorded  in  oolimin  6  of  the  work -sheet.) 


Intemretatlon  of  a  Single  Meeting  throu^  the  Use  of  the  Field  Graph 
The  graph  on  the  following  page  represents  the  ninth  meeting  of  a  training  group  and  is 
presented  here  as  an  illustmtloa  of  the  manner  in  which  natural  units  may  be  represented 
grai^ically  and  used  as  the  basis  for  Interpreting  group  process  on  a  macroscopic  level. 

Ninety -two  consecutive  minutes  were  rated  during  the  day.  Application  ca  Ban-Zeev's  unitizing 
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method  yielded  11  oeturml  unite.  The  Interpret&tloa  vhloh  follova  is  haeed  (m  Infozuation 
contained  in  ^e  graph  cnljr. 

A  general  icepsotlon  of  the  gsmph  suggests  that  the  meeting  can  be  thou^t  cf  ae  con-' 
alstlng  at  ui  opening  phase  (mltei  1-6),  a  brief  trunsltlon  (unit  t)^  end  a  second  phase 
(units  8-11).  The  first  phase  is  cbaraoteriEed  bj  relatitoly  hi#  vork  and  lov  eeaotiOQallty, 
lAlle  the  second  phase  is  charactezdsed  by  lover  vork  and  hi^er  emotionality.  The  transi¬ 
tional  unit— 7— is  oruoial  to  IhlB  nesting.  Ve  can  assume  that  during  unit  7  bhe  group  vas 
faced  vith  some  problem  vhlch  it  ooxild  not  handle  and  ihloh  precipitated  a  morensiat  into  lov 
vorir  end  hi^  enotlcnality  from  ihloh  the  group  oould  not  recover. 

To  diecuss  these  units  in  more  detail: 

Ifaite  1-3  represent  a  ecasistently  talfh  1st$1  wi-&  enotiooallty  relatively  low  and 
intezmotion  rate  moderate.  These  units  represent  hlfh  level,  steadily  maintained  voiic 
ihioh  (probably)  involves  Integrated  and  supportive  ssratlonallty.  During  these  first 
three  units  there  is  a  elichb  but  steady  tacreaee  is  work  together  with  eome  evidence 
of  a  heightened  (^ression  of  oBOticnallty  and  a  reduced  tnteraotioa  rate.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  group  le  building  ccsBltsient  to  the  problem  vith  which  it  le  concezned 
—that  this  is  an  maotionally  real  problem  for  the  group. 

Iflalt  h  maintains  ths  erne  hi#:  level  of  vork  and  shows  a  fuzther  Increase  in  emotional¬ 
ity.  During  this  period  the  group  oan  tolerate  (end  aselnilate)  greater  espreasion  of 
SBiotlonaUty  id.lhout  losing  its  vozk  orientation.  Wozk  and  «nioticoality  are  veU  inte¬ 
grated  and  mutually  supportive.  v 

Iftdt  5  repreescte  a  breakdown  from  ^ie  hi#ily  lnte#ented  level:  both  vork  and  emotion¬ 
ality  suerply  deorgaae  and  the  interaction  rate  goes  up.  This  may  be  a  period  during 
ihloh  Individuals  attempt  to  assimilate  in  their  own  fzmmswozk  ideas  pz«s«ited  in  units 


Halt  6  represente  the  attempt  of  a  few  persons  to  recover  a  work  orientation  which  does 
not  require  the  integration  or  expression  of  emotionality.  This  is  an  attempt  to  check 
the  dlreotion  in  ihlch  the  group  is  going.  That  is.  It  represents  sn  attempt  to  move 
the  t'l'oup  awey  from  either  the  hl#Lly  Integrated  work  and  emotionality  represented  in 
unit  4,  or  'Uie  reduced  V  and  K  reprer>ented  in  unit  In  the  dlreotioa  of  a  more  abstxmot, 
leea  emotlanal,  but  work  oriented  msmer  ci  h*md.ling  the  problem. 

Ifait  7  represents  a  movement  back  to  a  greater  axpreaaicn  of  emotionality  and  lower  work. 
The  attempt  to  change  the  dlrectlcn  of  the  group  (unit  6}  has  failed.  Moreover,  soue- 
thlsg  happens  during  this  unit  to  precipitate  the  group  into 

Xfcilt  8.  which  represents  a  period  of  hl#ily  individually  oriented  expressions  of  emotlon- 
ality  (fi#it).  This  la  a  period  of  intezmember  attack  and  counter-attack.  The  moderate 
interaction  rate  does  suggest,  however,  that  the  group  is  sot  out  of  control.  Membezw 
are  still  listening  to  each  other  but  have  lost  their  group  orientation  ai:d  are  express¬ 
ing  individual  hostilities. 

Unit  9  shows  an  attempt  to  recover  by  reozganlsing  the  problem  as  a  group  rather  than  an 
individual  concern.  The  decrease  in  emotionality  euggeste  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
proi>lmii  on  a  more  abstract  or  intellectual  level. 

ttiit  Id  Indicates  that  this  attempt  fails.  However,  unit  9  has  had  some  effeot--lt 
opetM  the  way  for  ths  group  to  deal  with  the  problsm  in  a  more  ^«u.p  oriented  way, 
ihile  at  the  seioe  time  expressing  ssiotlonalit-y  freely. 

Iftiit  11.  the  final  period,  again  chows  the  group  reacting  in  the  direct  ion  oi  lowered 
work  ai^  greater  emotiomllty.  The  group  has  not  yet  been  able  to  recover  its  equilib- 
rlim  after  the  impact  of  unit  J,  nor  has  it  been  able  to  find  a  way  of  handltztg  the 
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altufttlon  prosmtad  In  tmit  7*  interaotl^  mts  In  unit  11  guggasta  that  san- 

'ban  are  piling  in  vlth  affaot-ladrn  atatansnta  qulta  fraalj. 

la  the  follovlas  aaation  ye  i^all  present,  y«vf  hriefly,  a  atnmaary  of  the  oontent  of 

this  Beating,  ao  that  the  rectdar  oen  see  hoy  e 'nit ant  ia  nlateA  “bo  the  inteifprotations  pra- 

sental  ahcva  and  to  the  position  of  eaoh  unit  on  the  group. 

gait  1:  General  dlsoua'aion  in  nhicih  moat  group  neohers  partioiiate:  ye  eaoh  need  to 
he  understood;  ve  need  to  he  able  to  raoo^ize  and  handle  our  ovn  feelings;  are  vs  as 
a  group  afraid  to  handle  anotlonal  prohleesf ;  ean  tn  handle  emotional  prohlsss? 

Halt  8:  Member  16  Introduoes  a  personal  problem:  "I  used  to  be  oonoezned  about  hj 
status  in  the  group.  Bov  my  oontributlona  are  conditioned  b;f  the  needs  of  the  group.” 
The  group  reaseurea  16  that  this  la  oextalnl;  moeament  in  'the  direction  of  maturity. 

Iblt  5:  The  group  as  a  vhole  accepts  the  need  to  "behave  maturely"  as  a  problem  for 
the  total  group.  'Ve  ou^t  to  be  able  to  handle  our  emotional  problems  in  mature  vaya.” 
Tta^  ash  theBselves  if  they  oan  rely  on  the  leader  to  handle  emotionea  problems  for  them, 
sad  agree  that  suoh  problems  must  be  hai^lad  by  the  'total  group. 

Ihlt  4:  tmils  seeiu  to  be  a  reaction  to  the  seriousneas  and  intensity  of  the  preceding 
unit.  The  theme  here  Is  'Vhy  do  ye  get  so  involved?  Co  ‘ve  really  vent  to  get  so  in¬ 
volved,  end  place  ourselves  in  a  position  In  idiioh  ye  have  to  handle  amational  problm&s?” 

Ifalt  5;  The  group  «iaswArs  its  own  question,  not  by  saying  "yes”  but  by  aooepting  suoh 
a  pgroblmn  as  a  lagltlaais  one  for  ths  group.  Member  12  introduces  a  personal  ooncsm: 

*9^  problem  is  that  I  ^ven't  felt  involved  enou^.”  The  group  begins  to  deal  with  12 'a 
problem. 

Xhit  6:  The  leader  suggests  that  the  grouv  mi^it  want  to  role  play.  He  is  in  effect 
offering  the  group  a  way  of  daelLlng  with  suoh  amotionsl  problems  oa  a  more  abstract, 
leas  ree^.  (and  consequently  safer)  level. 

Xtait  7:  The  group  does  not  respond  to  '^is  suggestics  but  returns  to  a  direct  discus¬ 
sion  of  12  '8  problem.  Before  the  group  is  well  started  on  this,  however,  Member  1  comes 
I  in  with  a  long  (t'tfO«lnuts),  lateUeotual,  and  unrelated  ocamien't  to  the  effect  that 
"pemlssiveness  and  oreatlvlty  are  very  olose  toge'bher.  .  .  .”  (Some  background  is  re¬ 
quired  here:  1  Is  the  assoolate  leader;  In  past  meetings  he  has  frequently  made  long, 
intel).eotual,  hostile  Interpretations  i&loh  have  Irritated  the  group  but  with  whloh  the 
group  has  been  unable  to  deal.) 

Dhlt  8:  This  Is  a  period  of  attook,  defense,  and  counter-attack  bet'ween  Member  1  and 
several  other  m0gd>er8  of  the  group. 

Ihlt  9;  Member  9  Introducso  the  problem  of  'the  way  in  whioh  various  roles 
otyped.  He  offers  himself  (a  preacher)  as  a  case  in  point.  This  appears  to^^;^ 
attempt  to  handle  '^e  problem  of  Member  1  In  an  off -target,  abstraot  way.  ' 

tfcit  10:  Mamber  1  again  Introduoes  a  hostile  interpretation:  Tou  people  la^i  satlsf^ie^A 
with  this  group  yet  soeie  people  feel  withdrawn.  I. question  the  effeotivenis^s^^  a  groiip 
in  '^diloh  individuals  don't  feel  involved.”  This  ’tlme’,.'ic.  the  face  of  at'^h,  i&e  group 
rallies  euid  axpreeses  its  own  strength:  'Ve' re' involved  in  a  way  idiloh  is  satisfying  to 

U£. "  • 

Ihit  11;  With  this  wp^'eselon  of  strength,  ^up\membeire  each  express  thesis  own  feelings 
about  Member  1:  "You  feel  things  differently”;- ^’^ou'zw'fnduoing  our  foelin|js  to  fomu- 
lae.”  etc.  after  this  rush  of  ezpressi(3i  there  is  a  loo^.tense  silence  and  the  period 
ends  in  a  mass  fll^t  out  of  the  room. 


Applioations  of  the  Field  Gra^ 

The  iUustmtloa  prwaarted  is  'the  preceding  stotion-  sho»>  hoy  the  process  of  a  stogie 


thill,  its  nost  hsalo  cipplicatlon,  the  field'  graph  Is  a  useful  devioe  for  esplorlsg  a  variety 
of  problens.  For  axenplet 

Group  developaent. --Early  and  late  meetings  of  tiie  same  group  oan  be  oompared  for  range 
of  emotionality  expressed,  xange  of  vork  expressed,  percentage  of  units  In  various  areas  of 
the  gra^,  and  sequence  of  units.  To  illustrate,  t^e  field  graphs  shown  in  this  chapter 
are  takea  from  the  same  group— meetings  two  and  nine.  In  the  lator  meeting  the  group  express > 
es  a  wider  zuige  of  emotionality  and  also  a  wider  range  of  wox^c.  Another  difference  is  that 
in  the  later  meeting,  7  of  the  11  unite  show  a  hi^er  average  work  level  than  any  of  the  units 
of  Batins  f?., 

Critloal  units. --In  many  group  meetings  It  is  possihle  to  Identify  periods  which  seem 
to  lead  to  a  major  shift  in  the  direction  or  atmosjhere  of  the  group.  In  the  field  graph  for 
meeting  #9,  unit  ^  was  Identified  as  being  critloal  in  this  sense.  The  field  graph  permits 
one  to  clearly  identify  suob  units,:,  whloh  oan  then  he  studied  for  general  vork-emotionallty 
oharacterletlos,  relation  to  preoedl^  and  rooceedlng  units,  and  (by  cosBlning  the  minute - 
by -minute  graph  for  that  tnd.t)  apeolflo  wosic,  emotionelity  and  Intemotlcn  rate  relationships. 

Individual  nartielTiatioa.— ile  imorv  that  Individual  meubers  vary  in  their  partieipation 
in  the  group.  The  field  graph  permits  us  to  examine  individual  partiolpatlcn  patterns  In 
specific  situational  terms.  We  would  scpeot,  from  theory,  that  seme  persons  would  psztloi- 
pate  more  .readily  ‘>mder  ocoditlona  of  oogaitlve  control  and  the  ionihlti;^  of  affect  (e.g., 
unit  6,  meeting  9);  others  under  conditions  idiioh  permit  the  free  axpresaion  of  aggression 
and  of  individual  oocsezria  (s.g.,  unit  8,  meeting  9)^  and  so  on.  The  field  graph  permits  us 
to  identify  the  oonditlons  under  which  ^  individual  oan  participate.  The  behavioral  xmtlnga 
permit  us  to  identify  the  oharaoter  of  his  participation  under  a  variety  of  group  oonaitlons. 
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HDDlCTIiO  BSAVIOS  IV  TBS  GROUP  FROM 
IBDIVniUftI,  FSRSOHKr^ 

Aaotbar  nejr  of  looldns  at  gronpe  ie  trcm.  the  viewpoint  of  the  Individual  sroup  aeaher 
and  In  tana  of  hla  am.  perocaality  and  hehavlor.  If  we  ooulu  aaoeaB  all  of  the  Isdlvldnal 
nenhera'  and  the  leader '■  predlapoaltlons  and  potentlalltlaa  for  action,  then  it  aoonld  be 
theoretloaUr  poaaibla  to  predtot,  at  laaat  in  broad  outline,  the  general  oourae  and  develnp- 
Mot  of  the  eroup*  The  Beaotlons  to  Qroup  Sd^tuatlona  Teat  la  InatruMiit  deel^ied  to  tap 
peraoQBlit7  at  a  lav^  eaaiiv  trsnsXatabIs  to  b^vlor  in  the  gi^p.  The  oaae  atudF 
aanted  in  Chapter  PHI  and  'ttie  validity  atudy  reported  In  Chapter  IX  lUaatxate  the  hinds  of 
predlotlon  for  whloh  the  Beaotlona  to  Ohmip  Situations  Test  la  useful. 
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ASSESaeSRI  C?  CSOUF-JISISVARr  IKiSOBU^irS;  T3S 
REACnOHB  TO  mOW?  SCTUKTIOHIEi  TS3S^ 

Ths  Beaotlaaa  to  Group  Sltuatioos  Test  (BOSS)  is  a  sent(5Qoe  coi^letlon  teet^  i^loh  Is 
dosigaed  to  z^feal  ladifidual  predlapoaitiooM  for  bebavlor  In  a  group.  The  teat  preeente  to 
the  snibjeot  a  'mritity  of  group  altuatlona  In  the  fom  of  a  aeries  of  Incosplste  senteeoea. 
The  Indleidnal,  In  oonplatlng  these  santenot^s,  glees  his  laBtedlate  respcnse  to  these  ”on> 
paper"  situations.  These  responses,  lAen  taken  together,  preside  i  picture  of  the  Individ¬ 
ual 'a  sest  llfcalj  hdiavior  In  an  aotnal  group  situation. 

The  present  chapter  la  a  aanual  for  the  use  of  the  BQ6T.  It  Inslndee  a  description  of 
the  test,  directions  for  adnlnisteHsg  it,  a  ^usntltatlvs  scoring  procedure,  and  sons  eoa- 
■snta  on  the  qualitative  interpretation  of  teat  protocols. 


Peaerittlon  of  the  Test 

The  BG8T  Is  canstruoted  In  terns  of  Ihe  following  five  categories:  (V),  7li^t 

(71),  Sepacdeacy  (S),  BslrDog  (P)  iffid  Vor^  (W).^  In  the  HOST  these  categories  oan  he 
thou^t  of  as  "hudes  of  hehavior”  (^»Salities).  The  test  is  censtruoted  so  that  the  stiBulus 
itsna  pr(.sent  one  or  axiother  of  these  five  sodalltlee  or  a  nore  general  group  situation.  A 
scoring  prooedure  has  heen  developed  In  idtioh  responses  are  scored  In  tens  of  theee  eane 
five  oetegorles. 

The  test  Is  nade  up  of  hh  inscraplete  senteoces.^  Most  of  these  present  a  well-defined 
group  situetlon  and  require  the  S  (Suhjeot)  to  project  "bj  reacting  to  this  situation.  A  few 
itens  do  not  present  situations  hut  ask  for  attitudes  about  the  self,  leader,  other  nenbers 
or  the  group  as  a  Aiole . 


^Ths  fiseotione  to  Group  Situations  Test  was  dsvised  bjr  the  following  persoiBiel:  &ul 
Ben<Seev,  WlUlaai  P.  Hill,  Paul  Hare,  Ida  Heints  Gradolph,  Joe  HoRierson,  Bohert  B.  Bodgers, 
Dorotf^  Stock,  and  Bexbert  A.  Thelen.  Tbie  chapter  was  written  hy  Ida  Ozadolpb  and  Dorothy 
Stock. 
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A  saaple  copy  of  the  BGSir,  with  scoring  sheet,  is  presented  In  Appendix  C,  I. 


^ese  categories,  'riilch  include  four  eBotiooal  nodalltles  and  one  cognitive  laod&llty 
(V)  Ax«  defined  generally  in  Chapter  U,  page  9,  and  In  the  speotfio  teme  of  this  test  in 
the  pages  lAich  follow. 


^These  were  seleoted  froa  a  populatl«i  cf  IOC  itane  devised  and  tested  on  a  prelud.- 
nary  gPCflxp  of  8o  adult  subjects.  Those  iteoe  were  eUainated  tdiioh.  shewed  stereotyped  re- 
gea  or  idiloh  for  scffis  other  reason  did  not  differentiate  sisang  subjects. 


With  three  exoeptioiis,  the  eeDteocee  vere  eonetructed  so  that  it  «as  ledFt  to  the  enabject 
to  respond  vlth  actlcm  or  non-acticn  vezbe.  Tijat  is^  the  S  can  respond  aotl-veljr  by  vrltlng 
"said”,  "got  up",  etc.;  he  can  respond  non-aetl-feiy  by  vrltlng  '¥elt",  "thcu^t",  etc.  Items 
1,  5  ai^  5  ("When  the  group  first  staarted,  Hed  felt.  .  .  ’^rt  felt  that  the  laader  vas. 

.  .  and  "When  the  ^rcup  vas  bogged  doim,  Ray  said.  .  .  .")  vere  deal^ed  tc  show  the  S  that 
either  action  or  non 'action  respcnieee  vere  acoeptable.  Twenty -el^t  of  the  items  were  con- 
etrueted  so  as  to  fall  into  the  five  categories  or  modalities  mentioned  abo-ve.  Each  category 
is  compriBed  fiiie  or  six  items  repreaentiisog  a  sample  of  urtlmulus  situations  for  that  modal¬ 
ity.  Tlie  items  within  a  giTsn  category  vary  in  oharaoter  and  intensity  o£  emotlosial  stimula- 
ti(m.  Each  Incomplete  sentence  Includes  two  parte:  a  stimulus  situation  and  a  "person"  to 
identify  with.  The  etlnulus  situation  may  wary  in  attributing  -Sie  aotlon  or  attitudes  to  the 
self,  another  pers^ti,  or  the  total  group.  Similarly^  the  sentence  may  require  the  S  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  situation  as  the  self,  another  person  or  the  total  group.  Althou^  there  are 
nine  theoretically  possible  warlatlons,  our  sample  vi'teln  each  modality  oonslsted  ei  flwe  to 
six  wariatlons.  A  random  sample  technique  was  not  used;  rather  the  items  were  selected  to 
meet  two  requirements:  (l)  to  represent  meaningful  group  situations,  and  (S)  to  facilitate 
the  Indiwldual's  free  reaction  to  the  response.  Is  the  remaining  sixteen  Items,  the  stimulus 
modality  Is  less  cleanly  defined.  The  stimulus  situation  Is  either  ambiguous  or  Includes  sore 
than  one  Identifiable  modality,  ('^e  leader  usually.  .  .  Tlclc  felt  that  his  role.  .  .  . 
'When  Ben  contmdloted  the  leader,  I.  .  .  etc.) 

Wie  Stimulus  Items 

Bairlng  (P):  Definition  and  lUustratloae 

1.  Indiwlduals  or  the  group  may  express  F  thmugh  expressions  of  frlenddilp,  support 
or  partiality  for  another  meedwr  or  hie  Ideas. 

2.  Fairing  is  often  non-werbal:  nodding,  smiling,  patting  on  the  bach,  eto« 

3.  Such  behawlor  repzvsents  the  need  of  the  indlwidual  to  establish  posltiwe,  personal 
relatlcHuhlps  with  specific  Indiwlduals  within  the  groi^  or  with  'Qie  total  group. 

The  flwe  Items  which  present  situstions  In  which  the  stimulus  modality  is  Baizring  are: 

8.  Since  Jack  llhed  some  members  more  than  others,  he  ...  . 

11.  When  Tom  end  Mary  arrlwed  twenty  minutes  late,  the  ^up  .... 
l8.  Together  John  and  Frsd  .... 

2^.  ^en  Ian  tuned  to  me,  I  .  .  .  . 

55'  ^en  the  group  was  particularly  f^^ly  toward  one  of  Its  nmbers,  Xsn  .... 
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Fl^t  (F):  Definition,  and  llluetratlone 

1.  Fi^t  maj  te  expresaed  either  dlraotljr  throu£^  Tazhal  attack  or  an?  kls'i  of  hcetila 
acti<m;  or  ucrs  suttlj  by  resiatance  to  ein  idea,  or  manipulating  the  group  in  auoh 
a  V6.J  'tiiat  one  individual 'a  will  la  impoaed  on  the  group. 

2.  Fli^t  htiiavlor  repreaents  the  need  of  the  iMivldual  to  reaiat  an?  of  the  other 
modalltlea,  another  meather  or  the  total  group. 

The  alz  Itaaa  that  preeent  eituatlona  in  ^loh  the  stl'ODlue  aoda}.it7  la  Fl^t  are: 

9>  Vhen  he  realised  he  waa  agr?  at  Phil,  diaries  .... 

12.  When  the  group  dlaparaged  his  Idea,  Frank  .... 

19.  When  Jim  realised  quite  a  few  people  were  taking  digs  at  each  other,  he  ...  , 
26.  During  the  argiment,  Henry 'a  veheoieace  cauaed  Earl  .... 

Vhen  A1  felt  hoatile  to  the  group,  ha  ...  . 
kl.  Vhen  Georgs  attacked  the  group.  Boh  .... 


DependenoF  (D);  Definition  and  Illuatratlona 

1.  DepeiQdenoF  me^  he  expreaaed  as  an  appeal  for  aupport  from  tiie  leader,  frcn  the 
group,  or  even  fron  an  outside  &e&ocj;  hy  ezpresalng  ii^lvldual  or  group  weak- 
nesB  or  Inadequacy:  hy  sxpreaeing  inehlllty  to  cope  with  the  prohlem(B)  before 
the  group;  hy  eoeoeaalve  devande  for  e^cteroal  structure  or  control. 

2.  Dependency  can  he  indicated  hy  a  reliance  on  aueb  atruotured  prooeduree  aa  needing 
to  put  all  group  hualneaa  on  the  hlackhoord;  or  hy  wanting  to  follow  the  aame 
procedure  for  every  meeting. 

5.  Dependency  ochavior  repreaents  the  need  of  the  individual  to  achieve  aeourlty 
throng  reliance  en  external  factors. 

The  six  itens  ihlch  preawit  aituaticna  in  ^ioh  the  Btlamlua  modality  la  Dependency  are: 

3.  Bert  felt  the  leader  vie  ..... 

1?.  Vhan  the  leader  offered  to  help  him,  Fete  .... 

SO.  VhoQ  the  group  just  couldn't  eeem  to  get  ahead,  1  , 

27.  When  the  leader  changed  the  subject,  A1  .  .  .  . 

3^.  When  Harry  aald  we  needed  help,  Martin  .... 
k2.  .Mheu  the  leader  offered  to  help  Carl,  Joe  .... 


Fli^t  (Fl):  Def^tlon  and  Illuetratlans 

1.  Fli^t  he  expressed  directly  hy  physical  withdrawal,  dlsintereat  or  OeLydreeau- 
Ing,  or  indirectly  hy  diverting  the  group  fron  its  real  Interest,  introducing 
lrreleva:^t  material,  or  making  lig^t  of  the  objectives  of  the  group  throu£^ 
ezccBsive  lau^ter  or  joking. 

2.  Fli^t  behavior  represents  the  need  of  the  Individual  to  avoid  any  of  the  other 
modalities,  and  usually  has  the  character  of  rotreat. 

The  six  Itaaie  which  present  situations  in  idiloh  the  etiamlus  modality  la  Flig^it  are: 


k.  Vben  Jerey  "ms  joktng,  tba  gniup  .... 

14.  Vheu  ae'veral  meoberB  dropped  out  of  the  dltfoueeioin^  fiaixic  .... 

21.  Vhea  Ed  seemed  to  he  daydreemlng.  Bill  .... 

28.  When  nj  attectlom  vaadered  from  the  dlsoussloQ^  Jim  .... 

36.  Vhm  Jim  left  the  meeting  early,  ve  .  .  .  . 

44.  Vhen  the  group  seemed  to  he  hreaddng  up,  Blok  .... 

Work  (V):  Peflnltlca  and  Xlluetzatloms 

1.  Vos4:  la  aotlelty  ehloh  la  ^feotl^ely  dlreoted  toward  some  goal. 

2.  Work  Is  group-oriented  and  dlreoted  toward  a  group-goal,  idiether  the  goal  la 
eoepllolt  or  iapllolt. 

3.  Work  can  he  of  tvo  kinds:  the  solotioo  of  a  ooiibloq  vork  task  or  the  reaolutlca  of 
process  problems,  l.e.,  prohleeis  of  personal  relations  eeaoog  members. 

4.  Vork  beharlor  represents  the  need  of  the  IndlTldual  to  en^ige  in  sxtd  master  problem- 
solrlng  aotlTlty. 

The  fl-ye  Itesis  which  present  situations  in  idiloh  the  stimulus  modality  Is  Work  are: 

7.  Vhen  San  said,  "let's  get  to  the  problem,**  I  .  .  .  . 

13.  Vhen  Marvin  suggested  that  the  group  asseaa  Its  own  rosouroes,  we  ...  . 

22.  Since  the  group  wasted  to  test  the  suggested  prooadure.  Milt  .... 

29.  Vhen  Morris  said  we  needed  aunm  Ixtforontlcn  about  how  we  felt,  I  .  .  .  . 

37.  Vhen  Sss  reccBsended  that  tha  the  '^roretlcsl  aspects  cf  the 

problem,  vs  ...  . 

General  Items 

Sixteen  of  the  Items  In  ths  lOBB  ars  less  wsU  defined  with  regard  to  the  modality  prs- 
seoted  in  the  stlmulug.  These  Items  Inoluds  some  idiloh  present  more  than  one  modality,  some 
In  fdiioh  the  aodallty  presented  oan  be  variously  Intsrpreted,  and  still  others  idiloh  do  not 
presexit  a  specific  modality  hut  call  for  attitudes  about  the  self,  leader,  other  meebers  or 
the  g^oup  as  a  id4ole. 

These  Buxre  general  Items  are: 

1.  Vhen  the  group  first  atuted,  Bed  felt  .... 

2.  It's  more  important  for  the  group  to  ...  . 

3.  Vhaa  Abe  asked  the  group's  peimlaslon  to  present  his  Idea,  Paul  .... 

6.  Vhen  the  group  was  bogg^  down.  Bay  said  .... 

10.  Sid  palsad  the  leader,  and  Roger  .... 

16.  The  leader  usually  .... 


17«  Chuck '6  detached  oamer  .... 

23.  The  leader  got  mad  at  the  group,  and  Boh  .... 

Btek  felt  that  hie  role  .... 

30.  Vhen  there  waa  a  pause  In  the  Stan  .  . 

31.  When  Ben  oontradloted  the  leader,  I  .  .  .  . 

The  BOgr  Scoring  Sretei^ 

A  eoorlng  eysten  we  developed  in  order  to  facilitate  Interpreting  the  test  protocol. 
All  the  twenty-el^t  iteoa  uhlch  preaeot  '*pure''  modality  stimuli  are  given  a  score  ca  each 
of  three  dimensions: 

(a)  Aooeptance  or  non-aoceptaaoe  of  the  stlnulus. 

(h)  Addltiimal  modalities  Introduced  into  the  reeponse,  on  either  an  overt  or  a 

covert  level. 

(o)  The  manner  of  the  responee  (feelbig,  action,  eto.). 

The  ramalnls'g  slztem  Itees  are  scored  for  (h)  am  (0)  only.  Scores  are  entered  on  a  Bpe<- 
clal  scoring  form.  (See  sample  in  Appendix  C,  fart  I.) 

Description  of  the  Scoring  Categories 

Accept -non -ecoeiit.  -•This  dimension  la  coocezned  vlth  an  overt,  autfaoe  responso  to  the 

atisixlue.  Zt  ia  not  acocezned  vlth  the  vinderlyiag  or  unconscious  hasos  for  behavior. 

When  an  Individual  accepte  a  given  modality  ve  naan  he  oontlnuea  to  operate  within  the 

modality  presented  In  the  stimulus,  or  that  he  malntaine  the  modality: 

(Id  the  following  lUustratloas,  the  n«Aer  refers  to  the  number  of  the  item  on  the 
test;  the  letter  in  parenthesis  refers  to  the  stimulus  modality  of  the  iteb.  for 
example,  in  Itaa  (23)  the  stlBulus  aodjility  is  fairing  (P).  The  first  portlcn  of 
the  sentence  le  the  etimulue  as  presented  to  the  Subject;  the  underlined  portion  of 
the  sentence  le  his  respcnise.) 

23.  (f)  When  Lan  turned  to  me,  1  mulled. 

12.  (7)  When  the  group  disparaged  his  Idea,  Frank  shouted  at  them. 

35*  (®)  Vhaa  Eairy  said  we  needed  help,  Martin  said,  *Ve  sure  do. " 

4.  (FI)  When  Jerry  was  joking,  the  group  lammed. 

7.  (W)  When  Sam  said,  'list’s  get  to  the  problem,"  1  sugaeated  a  procedure. 

In  all  the  above  examples,  the  modality  presented  In  tbs  stimulus  ia  maintained  in  the 
reepoiae.  For  each  of  these  Iteem  a  check  is  placed  In  Coluon  1  (Accept)  on  the  check  sheet. 

Hob -acceptance  of  an  item  metuui  that  the  individual  rejects  the  stimulus  modality, 
blocks  or  prefers  to  operate  in  another  modality.  Hbte  that  non-acceptance  does  not  n^an 


reJeotlOQ  aalf. 


2?.  (?)  Vhen  L»n  tuanad  to  ns,  I  thouffct  sons  neople  .lust  ne^sr  «3?ov  up. 

(?)  Whsn  tho  giTonp  ai8ia»igsa  Ms  Idea,  ?r@s!c  l>eoame  Bllent. 

55 •  (D)  When  Barry  eald  iw  needed  help,  Meptlxi  eMd,  "We  oaia  noA  this  out  ouj- 

gSl^SB. " 

4.  (?3.)  When  Jesry  «as  Joking,  tha  group  yna  annoyed. 

7.  (V)  Whai  Sea  said,  "Let's  get  to  «ie  prohlea,"  I  didn't  ttilnk  thle  vae 
tlae  for  It. 

For  eaoh  of  the  above  Itene  &  oheok  le  placed  In  Colmn  2  on  the  Coring  eheeta 


Ovegb -0 overt,  —ghe  Overt  Coltam  on  the  ecorlng  sheet  Is  reserved  for  the  modallt7(lea) 

directly  expressed  by  the  IMlTldual. 

6 

2.  (6)  It's  Bore  Inportent  for  the  group  to  feel  secure.  (Vot  ssorsd  for  asoept- 
anoe  or  ncu'^oepteuioe,  since  it  Is  a  general  stlauilus;  0  is  eizpreased 
overtly  in  the  response;  D  is  inserted  in  Colusn  4,  Over*:)* 

/'V' 

25.  (?)  When  Lan  turned  to  oe,  I  eas  clad  ee  sere  to  be  a  tgM|t_^fl^<"‘'t  the 
others,  (dooeptanoe  of  P,  with  F,  the  additional  oodality;  a  oheok  Bark 
la  placed  In  Colunn  1  on  the  soorlng  sheet  for  aeoeptanos  of  P;  ?  and.  F 
are  inserted  In  Coluoa  4,  Overt.) 

36.  (Fl)  When  Jim  left  the  Beeting  early,  we  were  sory.  aa  we  liked  him  a  lob,  (ion 
aooeptanoe  of  Fl,  with  P  expreesed;  a  oheok  8»xk  ie  placed  in  2, 

non  aooept,and  P  is  inserted  In  Colnnu  4,  Overt.) 

24.  (6)  Dlok  felt  that  his  role  one  of  haroonigey.  (idt  ..cored  for  aooeptanoe 
or  non*eeoeptanoe,  sinee  It  la  a  general  stlamlus;  ?  is  expressed  overtly 
in  the  response;  ?  is  inserted  In  ColiKi  4,  Overt.)' 

Sote  that  in  sose  instanoes  (25>  above,  and  also  15,  below)  the  oodality  inserted  in  Coltnn  4 

is  the  sane  oodality  presented  in  th«  sttau3.aa.  In  other  oases  (2,  25,  56  and  24,  above)  the 

oodality  Inserted  in  Colmn  4  is  dlffersnt  frcn  the  stloaluB  oodality  oan  be  thou^t  of  as 

an  Izitrodooed"  oodality.  In  inteiprsting  the  soore  pattern  it  is  often  ustful  to  disttugui^h 

between  these  two  kinds  of  evert  agression,  sinoe  we  can  that  oore  snsrgy  is  required 


to  tatrodnse  a  oodality  than  osr^ly  to  go  Mo^  with  Ihe  oodality  presented  in  the  ntlHulus. 


The  Covert  ooxwn  on  the  soorlng  sheet  is  reserved  for  that  nodality(ies)  Indirectly 
sKpressed  or  oonsaoioated  by  the  individual.  Tha  soorer  Infers  that  the  3  is  net  aware  at 
this  sodality  Xn  hioself  and  is  not  aware  that  he  is  oonunloating  It.  Baliabillty  for  tMs 
Coluan  is  dlffioult  to  astebliah  beoause  the  exj^sslcn  is  so  Indireot  and  the  Judgoent  in¬ 
volves  amh  a  hi^  level  of  iMersnoe. 


3^.  (B)  When  Harry  said  we  needed  help,  Martin  offered  to  hale  Em?ct.  (Bon-aoe^t- 
anoe  of  B,  with  Overt  ?  and  Covert  F;  on  the  soorlng  sheet  a  oheok  oaa^ 
is  placed  in  Coluon  2  for  xun-aooepb;  P  is  Inserted  in  Col«n  4  and  F  in 
CoIuKi  5.) 


15. 


(W)  Whm  Marvin  suggested  the  group  assess  its  oun  resauroep,  we  dlsouseed  who 
oouM  best  do  the  Job.  (Aoeeptaaoe  of  V,  with  Covert  B;  on  the  soorlng 


tiieet  a  olieok  mart:  la  plaood  ta  Coliata  1  for  iaovpt,  V  is  ineerbod  5a 
Colteoa  4  end  D  in  Coltjnx  3« ) 

(Fl)  ¥haa  Jim  left  th«  maotiog  early,  ve  felt  the  groma  oorntrlbutloog  lost 
much  of  their  lett.  (HoQ-eooeptaBoe  of  Fl,  with  0»ert  W  and  Co7®rt  P; 
on  the  flooring  sheet  a  oheok  mark  is  plaoed  is  Ool^is  2  for  son-aooept- 
anae,  W  le  Inserted  in  Coltnn  4  and  P  la  Colma  3.) 

33*  (D)  When  larry  said  ve  needed  hlep,  Martin  felt  ve  ahould  diaouae  the  theor¬ 

etical  iMPlloatlaaa  of  gpot>f>  ^^irtnUga  flrat.  <'Hgn-aoeentaace  of  D,  with 
Overt  V  end  Covert  Fl;  on  the  scoring  sheet  a  check  mark  Is  placed  In 
Column  2  for  non-aooaptaace,  V  is  Inserted  in  CoLam  4  and  Fl  In  Colmn 
3.) 


Mannsr  of  response . —ghls  dlmenslaa  Is  ooooexned  with  lAe  Individual's  mode  of  respond¬ 
ing.  A  (S)  may  respecd  with  feeling,  action,  ^Ihlted  action.  Ideation,  or  aablgsilty. 
la  the  non-ovext  eKpresaion  of  an  eootlon: 

13.  (D)  Vhea  the  leader  offered  to  help  hln.  Fete  was  glad.  (Aooeptaaoe  of  D; 

'Reeling"  Is  the  manner  of  response;  on  the  scoring  ^et  a  oheok  mark 
Is  plaoed  in  Colum  1  for  Acoept,  D  Is  Inserted  In  Coliam  4  and  a  oheok 
naxk  Is  plsoed  In  Coltsn  3*) 

§7.  (S)  When  the  leader  ohanged  the  subject,  A1  felt  the  group  had  been  ianosed 
on.  (Ion<4U}oeptance  of  B,  covert  F,  'Reeling'';  on  the  scoring  sheet  a 
oheok  Is  plaoed  in  Colwn  2  for  nan*«ooeptenee:  F  is  placed  In  Colnm  3 
'  and  a  oheok  nark  placed  in  Colum  3.) 


Action  Plus  (a-i-)  la  a  voluntary  overt  resprause.  The  following  Illustrate  antlcn 

plus  [a*)  responses: 

4.  (Fl)  When  Jerry  was  Joking,  the  group  lauidied.  (Acoept.^oe  of  Fl,  a-^  on  the 
ao(nrlng  sheet  a  oheok  mark  Is  plaoed  In  Colum  1  for  Aooept^;  Fl  la  In- 
■Mted  In  Coltam  4  aM  a  ehaok  marie  la  ulaced  in  Colian  6  for  art) 

■  V'' 

22!.  (W)  Since  the  group  wanted  to  test  the  su^eeted  procedure.  Milt  voluhteered 

to  write  on  the  blackboard.  (Aooeptance  of  V,  at;  on  the  scoring  sheet 
a  oheok  marie  Is  plaoed  in  tolmn  1  for  aoeept;  V  la  Inserted  Colwa  4 
end  a  dheok  marie  la  placed  In  Colism  6  for  at.) 

j. 

12.  (F)  When  the  group  disparaged  his  Ilea,  Frank  said  he  was  (Aooeptenoe 

of  F;  a-t;  on  the  scoring  sheet  a  oheok  marie  Is  plaoed  In  Colum  1  for  . 
accept.,  7  Is  inserted  in  Coltmm  4  and  a  oheok  marie  la  plaoed  in  Colmn 
6  for  a+. ) 

Action  Biinuii  (a-)  Is  the  Inhibition  or  diminution  of  an  ongoing  action.  The  follow- 
/  Ing  Illustrate  (a-)  responses: 


34.  (F)  When  lal  felt  hostile  to  the  group  he  tried  to  ear  nothing;  (Bon -acceptance 
of  F,  Ch  art  Fl,  a-;  on  the  aoorlng  sheet  a  oheok  Is  plaoed.  in  Colvim  2  for  ■ 
non-e^oept,  Fl  is  Inserted  in  Colum  4  and  a  oheok  nark  plaoed  in.  Colmn 
7.) 


39.  (C»)  Mark  orltlolsed  Fred's  idea,  end  I  became  silent.  (Overt  Fll^t,  a-;  on 

the  scoring  sheet  there  is  no  soOre  f  or  acceptancs  ^  zuss-acoeptaTOe;  Fl 
is  inserted  is  Column  4,  and  a  ohaok  marie  is  plaoed  in  Colvem  7.) 

33.  (^)  When  trie  group  was  partloularly  friendly  toward  one  of  Its  Hea.ber8,  &n 
withdrew  from  the  ilsousBlon.  (Hon-aooeptanoe  of  F,  Overt  Fl.,  a-;  on 
the  r’oori  ^g  sheet  a  cheek  marie  is  placed  in  Cclusn  2  for  aoa-aooept,  71 
la  Lusei'toii  In  Coltsn  4  and  a  oheok  mark  placed  in  Colisn  7.) 


Ideation  (I;  la  a  non -overt  oogaltive  type  of  raaponsa:  wishes,  wants,  Intelleotu- 
allzati'^us,  and  thoo^to.  The  following  illustrate  Ideatlocal  (I)  responses: 


12.  (V)  Vhen  the  grou£>  diepoLraged  hia  Idea,  Fraiak  alleotlj  re-evaluated  It.  (Noa- 

accertemoe  of  F.  Overt  W,  poaeible  Covert  FI;  oa  the  aoortog  nheet  a 
eheoL  marie  la  placed  la  Colvsta  2  for  nsa-aooept;  V  la  laaerted  ia  Columa 
4,  FI  111  Colioa  and  a  cheek  mezlE  In  Column  8.) 

39 •  (W)  ¥hen  liosTla  aaid  ve  needed  more  Infoxnatloi  about  how  ve  felt,  I  tbcuriit 

that  waa  an  eioellent.  aupawetlon.  (^oeptanoe  of  W,  Covert  P,  I;  on  the 
scoring  sheet  a  check  mark  la  placed  la  Colussi  1,  V  is  ineerted  In  Column 
4,  F  in  Column  aad  a  oheok  mark  In  ColuBsa  8.) 

2.  (G)  It 'a  more  important  for  the  group  to  isflit  to  work  cloaely  together. 

Overt  F  and  W;  Ideation.  There  is  no  score  for  aoceptanoe  or  non-cusoept- 
enoe;  P  and  W  are  ineerted  is  Colmm  4,  and  a  oheok  mark  la  placed  in 
Colunn  8.) 

ftueatloo  Btftwf  ( >)  reaponaes  are  those  vifaloh  do  not  give  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
ether  types  of  reaponee.  The  following  illuatzate  ambiguous  (f)  reeponaea: 

7.  (W)  When  Sam  said,  "Let's  get  to  the  problem,"  I  agreed.  (Aoceptanoe  of  W,  (?)• 

on  the  fioorlng  sheet  a  cheek  mark  ia  placed  In  Coltmm  1  for  accept,  W  and 
P  are  Inserted  In  Colvam  4  and  a  check  mark  la  placed  In  Column  9*) 

8.  (P)  Since  Jack  liked  soma  menbers  more  than  others,  he  played  favorlteo. 

(Aoceptanoe  of  P,  covert  F;  on  the  eeorlng  eheet  a  check  mark  ie  placed  In 
Column  1,  F  la  Inserted  In  Column  4,  F  Is  Inserted  In  Column  3,  and  a 
check  mark  is  placed  In  Colum  9«) 


Special  Scoring  Pro'eleae  and  Ccoventlcoa 

In  the  prevloue  section,  olear*cut  sample  reeponsea  were  presented  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  defining  the  soorlng  categorlee.  However,  in  scoring  a  large  nuaber  of  teste  cne  may  ex- 
peot  to  encounter  ooceelanal  epeolal  scoring  problems.  This  aeotion  la  an  attanpt  to  preeent 
these  speelail  problems  and  the  ocnventlons  that  were  developed  to  handle  them. 


Accept oh -Aoeept 

LeVL  -  of  interpretatlcn.— Ja  the  aooept-con-aooept  category  we  have  found  that  the  moat 
impertent  thing  to  keep  In  mind  Is  the  level  of  interpretation  cc  iwloh  the  Jud^nent  la  based. 
The  .judmsnt  which  the  aoorer  makes  is  of  the  more  overt,  eurfaoe  kind  of  acceptance  or  non- 
aooeptanoe.  This  meeue  that  the  Judgaent  of  accept  or  non-eccept  may  In  acme  oases  be  In 
opposition  to  a  more  dynamic,  deeper  level  of  lnten>r6tatlcaa. 

For  emuple,  the  completion:  '3ert  felt  the  leader  was  too  peavRleelve";  woiQd  be  scored 
non -aoceptanoe  of  D  beoauee  of  the  oritlolmn  of  the  leader  implied  by  the  word  'too."  However, 
cm  a  deeper  level  there  la  a  need  tar  depeoodenoy  expressed  in  the  vlah  for  more  atruoture.  Thle 
is  taken  cere  of  in  the  scoring  system  by  calllzig  this  response  D  on  a  covert  level. 

SeepqiseB  involving  both  accaptaaoe  and  ncD-ecoeptaiM>e.— Gcoaelcnally  ona  may  find  a  re¬ 
sponse  In  whloh  the  S  expresses  both  acoeptanoe  and  non-aooeptauace  of  the  etlmulus.  In  such 
rare  cases  both  the  accept  and  non -accept  columns  are  checked: 

(W)  "When  Hay  recomEwnded  that  the  group  coaelder  the  theoretical  aapecta  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  there  was  a  quick  acceptance  cn  the  part  of  some;  others  were  silent." 


Insufficient  evidence  for  mak: 


response  vAiloh  does  not  pXvViu^ 


efideoce  to  te  scored  as  aoceptanca  is  scored  non-aoceptanoa: 


26.  (Fl)  "Whes  atteatloo  iiendered  from  the  dlscnsslcn,  -Jim  ^aiced  Into  the  room.” 

(D)  'Sort  felt  the  leader  was  Dop-dlreotl've.” 

Deviate  perceptiems  of  the  It  an, --Ocoaslcmally  one  finds  a  response  vhloh  Indicates 
that  Q  has  perceived  the  stimulus  as  presenting  a  modality  other  than  the  one  hullt  Into  the 
item  (e.g.,  has  perceived  a  W  stimulus  as  Fl).  Sixth  a  response  is  soozed  non*aceept: 

36.  (Fl)  ’Vh«D  Jim  left  •Uie  meeting  early,  we  wondered  why  he  was  mad . "  (Fl  stimulus 
respogoded  to  as  If  it  were  F;  scored  non-aeoept.  )  ' 

Misreading  ^le  item.  —A  response  which  Indicates  that  the  S  has  misread  the  it«B  is 
marked  non-exioeiit: 

7.  (W)  "When  Sam  said,  'let’s  get  to  the  prohlen, '  I 'n  In  a  humr. *' 

Blocks.  —A  skipped  item  is  ouosldered  a  hlook  and  le  narked  non -accept.  The  other 
scoring  eolans  are  left  blank. 

Bvaslve  responses. —Bvasive  respcnaes,  where  the  S  la  unwilling  to  cmmlt  himself,  are 
scored  i^-sssept: 

7,  (W)  "When  Sem  said,  'let’s  get  to  the  problem,'  I  felt  his  approval." 

Overt -Covert 

Blends. —It  Is  possible  to  place  more  than  one  score  In  either  the  overt  or  covert  col- 
aans  when  more  than  one  modality  la  expressed  t 

20.  (Fl)  ’3lhen  the  group  Juet  couldn't  seem  to  get  ahead.  I  felt  it  was  tine  for  a 
break  so  that  the  gjoup  oould  re-orleat  iteelf  .  (Both  W  and  Fl  expressed 
on  the  Overt  level7)  !  • 

36.  (Fl)  'Vhen  Jim  left  the  meeting  early,  we  felt  we  couldn't  do. any  good  work  with¬ 
out  him.”  (Aeeeptasce  of  Fl|  V  cm  m  overt  level;  F  and  #  on  a  oovert  level.) 

Samoblllxation  reBnon8es.--Ooeaslopaily  one  finds  resp^zsas  suoh  as  the  following: 

13.  (D)  'Mhes  the  leader  offered  to  help  him,  Pete  blushed. " 

12.  (F)  '‘Wh^  the  group  disparaged  his  Idea,  Frank  felt  tense." 

56.  (Fl)  ’Vhen  Jim  left  the  meeting  early,  we  felt  guilty.” 

These  rcpcnses  all  express  a  momeutazy  iaoiohillsatlon  or  Incapacity  for  dealing  with 
the  situation.  In  tezus  of  cur  theoretical  framework,  this  is  a  speolal  kind  of  Fll^t. 
lovever,  it  seemed  useful  to  differentiate  it  fzan  the  more  usual  expressions  of  fll^t  be¬ 
cause  of  its  very  differant  quality.  Such  responses  are  scored  1  (to  stand  for  undefined 
emotiOQAlity)  In  the  Overt  Column. 


Ogaymtibn  fQp_Soorlii&  "Agrefei".— "Agreed"  Is  scored  a»ert  P  and  ?.  This  response 
tiBually  indlsatee  a  vsak  uid  sterotyplo  espressicn  of  P. 


Memnar  of  Response 

ftwBBBtioal  fom.  —In  Judjjlag  act lon-non -action.  It  is  laportimt  not  to  be  misled  by  the 
granaatical  fom  In  Kfaloh  the  response  Is  oast.  Por  eogaaple,  a  response  beginning  with  ”f»lt'* 
nay  actually  be  Ideation  $ 

13.  (D)  'Vhen  the  leader  offered  to  help  him.  Pete  felt  that  this  was  the  nroner  func 

tion  \j2  the  leader." 

SlsilUrly,  a  response  beginning  with  "thou^t"  nay  actually  be  close  to  feeliagj 
27=  <D)  'Vhen  the  leader  changed  the  subject,  A1  thoufdit  it  was  a  dirty  trick." 

Vit^imwl  responses .  — Bespoases  that  express  warlous  alDds  of  wi^dreval  haws  presented 
a  special  problem: 

Reapoues  that  mean  withdrawal  dynamicnllT  but  are  expressed  in  tenui  of  action  era 
scored  a4*  : 

7.  (¥)  'Vhen  Ssm  said,  'Let's  get  to  the  Problem, '  I  waited  ower  to  tha  ” 

36.  (Fl)  "Vhem  Jim  loft  the  meeting  early,  we  nil  left  too." 

Viwidxmwal  responses  that  are  expressed  in  tenia  ra  the  asaiaNl  inhibition  of  action 
are  scored  a-t 

a 

7-  /v\  NtfhMs  _ ^ »  _  ,  •  . _  ^ 

-w«w«  MW  g  evv  w  we  -  j.  gporoefl  om  or  tte  dlaoueglga,” 

56.  (Pl)  'Vhen  Jim  left  the  meeting  early,  we  were  Bil^»!^r : " 

When  the  response  includea  the  idea  of  withdrawal  with  no  evidence  of  the  manner  of 
withdrawal  it  is  scored  a-: 

7.  (V)  Khen  But  ^d,  'Let 'a  gat  to  the  problem,'  I  irfth^Tw- " 

teotlomality  expraseed  in  eeticn.--HesT»<»aea  ihloh  are  emotional  but  ihioh  are  axpreesed 
overtly  are  scored  a-}-  . 

13.  (L)  •Vhen  the  leader  offered  to  help  him,  Pruik  binned." 

12.  (I)  'When  the  group  dleparagad  his  idee,  Pete  ihcwed  hie  mtfm-n. " 

gtereotyped  respooeea.  -Bssponsss  which  are  aomeiAat  stereotypic  and  do  not  provide  euf- 

flcien'^-  evidence  for  Jud^mt  are  scored  (f); 

29.  (W)  ^en  MozTla  said  we  evaded  more  information  about  how  we  felt  I  affl^." 

(liesponses  which  include  the  idea  of  agreement  but  are  seme^hat  elS^ited 
often  give  evid«U3e  for  scoring  in  one  of  the  other  categories. 

Rationale  ano  ITaefulnoe»  of  ■fee  gcorlag  System 
First,  the  quantitative  .--'ring  eystsa  may  provide  freqaenoiee  that  can  ba  related  to 
behavioral  frequeaciesj  it  me^  used  to  pre^  *et  behavia.’ 


»  The  action  •noa-eoticn  coltama  najr  be  need  to  predict  gsnenUjr  idiether  the  S  la  .likelj 

to  bs  a  partlolpaat  or  non -participant  .n  the  group.  It  also  pz«dlct  the  modality  areas 
In  vhlcb  the  S  la  libsly  to  ahov  greatest  or  leaa^:  participation. 
j  The  pattern  of  roaponaea  on  all  the  aoorlng  colums  for  'Uie  Ites&a  of  a  given  modality 

nay  enable  one  to  predict  hov  the  S  operatea  vlth  respect  to  that  modality.  For  eaaaple,,  one 
ml#it  tell  (a)  efaethar  S  la  comfortable  or  l  oocnfortable  vith  tbst  modality;  (b)  thether  the 
S  la  conflicted  vlth  respect  to  the  modality  (e.g.,  rejects  1>  but  expresses  D  on  m  covert 
level);  {0}  the  modality  vlth  ^loh  the  8  Is  likely  to  respond  in  various  situations  (e.g., 
a  S  nay  ohazaotarlstloally  respond  to  P  vlth  1);  (d)  the  total  range  of  modalities  In  tdiloh 
the  S  can  operate  ooafortablj;  and  (e)  the  range  of  anotl  «l  respcnaes  available  to  S  for 
any  given  modality. 

Second,  the  quantitative  scoring  systam  la  a  Soh«natio  representation  ot  the  person, 

vlth  respect  to  hla  probable  behavior  In  a  given  situation. 

It  is  a  Short  method  of  aoorlng  and  is  naefnl  shen  largo  mabers  of  testa  are  being 
evaluated. 


The  aoorlng  system  provides  a  means  ef  objeotlvely  ranking  large  numbers  of  S's  vi'Ui 
regain  to  the  points  listed  In  the  seoood  ]^ragtB]^  above. 

(Botei  The  soorlng  aheet,  used  by  Itself,  does  not  provide  an  integrated  picture 
sf  ths  psrsen;  and  its  usefolnesv  Is  limited  for  this  reason.) 

Thlx4,  the  quantitative  scoring  system  Is  a  senoaltlEer.  It  jvrovldes  an  Intermediate 

ana^els  leading  to  &  deeper  le^el  cf  Interprstatlcn.  It  also  provides  a  continuing  check 

on  qualitative  analysis  that  Is  mode.  That  is,  the  qualitative  analysis  has  to  ha  cc«- 

slstent  vlth  tho  ohjeotlve  scoring,  and  this  sets  sons  llmlta  *QH  Interpretation 


Validity 

An  Investigation  cf  the  validity  of  this  instrument^  vas  made  utilising  a  Q-aort  liiose 
itesw  vere  keyed  to  'Sts  samn  basic  oatsgoriesu  Observers,  vho  had  seen  five  Subj^ts  la  an 
hmir-loeg  meeting  described  the  behavior  of  each  Subject  in  we  gcoap  by  throvlng  Q-cards 
along  &  oantiimia  ranging  from  ’kost -like -the  ■member’*  to  "least -like -the -eHaber."  (Siese 
sorts  constituted  the  validity  orlteria  for  the  study. )  Various  graups  cf  Cllniolaas,  vhose 
only  inf oraatlon  about  tiia  sub jeots  vore  their  BOS  protocols,  predicted  the  behavior-  of  the 
■sae  Subjeote  by  -^roving  the  h-ooms  along  the  ssme  osntlnuast.  The  Q-sorts  of  the  Observers 
wad  the  Cliniolans  vere  correlated.  The  results  Indicated  that  Cllniolaas  idto  had  had  extwr- 
slvs  expsrienos  vi'w  the  E68T  vere  able  to  predict  asaurataiT,  at  least  SC  per  sect  of 

"  “  ^  a  I-  .  -I  .  '  - - - -  - —  “ "  " 

^la  study  vas  senduoted  by  Ida  Hslnts  (hmdolph  and  Billlp  C.  Qredolph,  and  Is  reported 
In  Chapter  IX.  of  this  acnogmih. 
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tea  tTpas  at  tolisvlor  the  BUhJeots  vould  aodilhit. 

the  Soorlag  Stretaa 

lEhe  soaring  systeu  dai^rlbed  above  «as  aubjeoted  to  a  test  oS  rellabilit;f  between  seorei'S*^ 
After  the  resaaroh  teas  bad  scored  a  few  tests  and  spent  rou^lj  twenty  bours  of  group  discus - 
glen  in  intensive  oonsideratlcn  of  the  sooring  systea,  each  of  six  scorers  was  paired  with  each 
of  the  other^  to  score  a  total  of  1^2  tests.  There  were  cells  of  tests,  each  cell  bating 
two  scorers  ssd  ss  a~«rngs  sf  S.3  t»ste  per  cell,  lacb  scorer  scored,  five  cells  or  a  total  of 
4b  tests  per  scorer.  The  total  nwber  of  tests  was  evenly  divided  between  those  adalnlstered 
at  the  etart  of  the  training  period  under  etudy  at  tbe  fiaticoal  Training  laboratory  in  (houp 
Sevelc^pasat,  and  those  adalnistered  to  the  eane  Sabjeota  seventeen  days  later  at  the  end  of  the 
training.  Testa  frea  each  of  the  two  adnlnletrations  and  froa  each  of  the  four  groups  studied 
were  divided  equally  in  eeu)h  cell. 

For  eaeh  teat  in  essb  cell  the  percentage  agraenent  in  sooring  Accept -Ida -accept,  the 
Overt,  the  Covert,  and  the  Feeling^Aotion-Ideation.Anblgnoua  categories  of  sooring  was  deter- 
Blned,  and  the  average  peroentage  agreement  for  eeu;h  cell,  that  is  between  each  pair  of  eoores, 
was,  foccd.  iSie  range  of  peroentage  for  the  Overt  and  Covert  categories  was  ron#ly  fren  30  to 
30  per  esat.  This  rwsge  is  diffiou^  to  evaluate  due  to  ehe  complexity  of  sooring  these  cate¬ 
gories,  however,  ehaags  agrseaent  based  on  six  possible  ratlnge  (P,  F,  P,  FI,  V  and  X)  and  «x- 
elndisg  agreement  on  no  rating  at  all  would  be  16.6  per  cent. 

Table  IF  and  F  give  the  percentage  agreements  for  the  other  oategories. 


TABES  IF 

ISBCDSACB  ACBBORT  IS  SCOBISC  3S2 

liDcsecjKm-AtsasFS  aooisna  omoasa 

Soorers  ^  »  g  p  g  y 

A 
5 
C 
P 
S 
F 

Average  per  cent  agreement  >  36.2^ 


■n 

87.5 

■ 

82.3 

88.5 

85.3 

■ 

83.2 

87.0 

85.7 

84.2 

lEH 

m 

Bl 

TABI5  T 

PraCESEAEa  AEaEU^RT  IH  SOOEDIC  THl 
FmniG^CTIOH  -XPlffl^OB-AMBIGDDUS 


SOOBDIC  GtB!SaOK£ 


m 

■ 

■ 

IE3I 

■1 

■ 

■ 

79.5 

79.1 

B 

81.0 

IQ 

77.7 

!■ 

■ 

72.0 

79.0 

73.3 

!  *rir»  1 

75.3 

79.is 

Average  per  cent  ogreenent  •  7d.8f( 


^Chle  study  was  oondaeted  iy  Bobert  B.  Bodgers 


Itan  Aasl^TBia  of  the  BtiactionB  to  Qroup  Sltuatlona  Teat 
A  pilot  study^  vu  Dade  for  the  purpoae  of  detemlnlng  vhat  pei'oantaee  of  the  BG31!  iteoe 
thetesteee  acoepted  or  rejected  •  *=^le  6  provldee  this  data  fron  two  population  saaplee: 
Bethel  delegates  in  1951  and  1952 --S  =  68  and  75  respeotiiroly. 

!fhiB  analysis  should  provide  sone  insist  into  the  str'JLoture  of  the  test  sisd  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Itass.  It  should  also  he  of  ss&s  diagaoatla  value  in  indicating  the  degree  of 
ecoeptahlllty  ttie  ItsD  has  for  the  noxnatlve  population.  Thus,  for  exanple,  tiie  rejection  of 
an  Item  that  90  per  cent  have  accepted  nay  he  diagoostloally  Dore  &l^:;lfloant  than  the  aooept- 
anse  of  on  Itee  that  90  per  cent  have  aooepted.  It  should  he  pointed  out  that  these  results 
were  teeed  on  tests  that  were  administered  hefore  the  training  period  hegan  and  thus  reflect 
the  population  sa^le  and  not  the  Bethel  tralnizig. 

TABLE 

lEBCBSTAGE  (S  TEl  POHSAglOg  AXCSEL'INS  TE2  T3SC  ITBiS:  TBS  SAHHl  IS 

arcnr-siaBT  psixoAsnss  as  sKism.,  1951 


Itens 


'"The  1952  data  Is  not  reported.  Tor  all  Itens  hut  four,  the  peroentages  were  ea&para- 
hle  for  ^e  two  populations  (within  12^)^  The  four  rasalning  Iteu  (ixtdloated  hy  an  aster¬ 
isk)  showed  dlfferenoes  of  17^  to 


This  kind  of  study  gives  us  isfcssatlon  as  to  whioh  ItsDs  are  Dost  oosaioaly  aooepted 
and  those  which  a:^  moat  acsamcnly  rejects.  Thus  Iteos  22,  18,  8  are  aooepted  at  least 
of  the  tiaoj  whereas  Items  Ik,  21,  28,  kk,  9,  19,  20,  and  27  are  aooepted  less  than  255(  of 
the  tine  hy  this  population  (Hs€B). 


ttnalltatlve  Analysis* 

The  purpose  of  a  qualitative  analyels  Is  to  present  a  ^s^ral  integrated  picture  cf  the 
pereraallty,  eapeolally  with  regard  to  behavior  in  a  group  situation. 


^By  William  7.  1111. 

dstailsd  case  study  lUnstratlng  the  quuitltative  and  qualitative  analysis  of  a 
single  BOSH  protocol  s.ppsers  as  Chapter  3. 


A  qualitative  aaaljrais  oaa  fuxigClah  oertaio  vital  kinds  of  isfoxvatlon  vblob  oaonot  be 
larovlded  by  a  quantitative  systea  slcne • 

1.  Subtle  but  awwnineful  dlffertotlations  ean  be  preserved  In  a  qualitative  amOyeis. 

For  example^  tbe  following  three  ocapletloas,  scored  in  exactly  the  seena  way^ 

show  some  dlfferwiees  In  qua7.1ty: 

’Vhen  Len  tuzned  to  me,  I  was  pleased^" 

'Vhen  Len  turned  to  aui,  I  was  so  glad  he  likes  me.*' 

'Vhen  Leo  turned  to  mo,  I  felt  we  oould  discuss  it.” 

All  of  these  would  be  scored  aooeptanoe  of  P,  feeling.  But  the  first  ooapletlon 
gives  the  feeling  of  a  real  acceptance  of  and  desire  for  pairing.  The  second  sug¬ 
gests  that  vdille  the  3  accepts  P,  he  also  egcperlenoea  soas  feelings  of  iiiadequacy, 
of  needing  support,  and  of  not  being  as  able  to  gl.ve  support  as  to  receive  it. 

This  flavor  of  B  is  00  subtle  that  a  scorer  nl^t  hesitate  mailing  B  in  the  covert 
ooluBin  without  further  evidence.  The  third  occqpletion  has  an  Inteileotual  quality 
which  suggeats  a  suppressed,  vleh  to  avoid  intimacy.  Similarly,  subtle  differences 
in  vigor,  quality,  etc.,  oaa  be  detected  in  the  other  dlaenslons. 

2.  The  quantitative  scoring  systen  yields  disorets  msaaures  which  need  to  he  organised 
and  integrated. 

The  mere  adding  up  of  modculties  can  obaoure  the  fact  that  a  specific  klad  of  rs- 
sponae  nay  he  coosentrated  around  a  speoifio  kind  of  etiaulus.  For  example. 

Two  people  may  have  identical  to'^l  scores  for  F,  hut  one  say  express  acse  F 
in  respoose  to  all  the  modalities,  while  the  other  nay  oonoentrate  all  his  F 
.  responses  in  One  or  a  few  of  the  nodalltles. 

The  qua2atltstive  score  for  each  nodality  has  to  he  related  to  the  quantitative  score 
for  each  other  nodality,  and  the  total  pattern  Interpreted. 

For  example,  suppose  a  S  shows  hic^  quantitative  soores  for  P  and  B,  and  low  quanti¬ 
tative  scores  for  F  aztd  FI.  This  su^sts  that  idiile  the  3  oannot  readily  respond 
with  F  or  FI.  P  and  B  are  scnehow  related.  B  sil^t  be  one  expression  of  P  for  this 
person  or  P  ni^t  he  used  to  satisfy  depend eoby  needs.  Such  hypotheses  ml^t  be 
set  up  and  then  checked  by  the '^speoifio  content  of  the  items. 

3.  It  is  possible,  throu#  a  qualitative  analysis,  to  get  an  ides  of  the  major  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  individual  as  they  are  relatW  to  bis  nodality  operation.  For  sx»- 
ple,  it  is  possible  to  tell  whether  a  person  is  basioally  dependent,  whether  he  is 
conf noted  over  his  dependenoy  needs,  and  how  he  handles  his  dependency  needa  In  a 
group  situatim.  Seosuse  toe  test  is  group  oriented  and  behavloxnlly  oriented,  one 
oannot  get  at  the  more  hasio  dynamics  underlying  the  oonfliot.  For  example,  one 
oannot  tell  whether  the  individual  is  basioally  dependant  because  of  deprivation  of 
love  from  parents,  over-protection  which  never  allowed  the  individual  to  master 
situations  himself,  etc. 

h.  A  qualitative  analysis  can  aleo  reveal  personality  factors  which  fall  outside  tiie 
theoretical  framework  of  the  modalritles,  but  which  ocmslstently  find  expression 
thxbiu^out  the  test.  For  szemple,  an  individual  may  appear  to  he  flexible  in  his 
acceptance  of  most  of  tbeMnodalltlee,  yet  be  able  to  do  so  only  by  maintaining  con¬ 
trol  of  ehoh  situation.  This  mi^t  be  Indicated  by  responses  shewing  Identif  icaticu 
trlth  1flie  leader  rather  than  members,  always  placing  the  self  in  a  dvxai^^nt  position, 
etc.  Feelings  of  inadequacy,  intell^tual  mticsalisatioas,  and  flexibility -rigid¬ 
ity  are  cthsr  facters  w^ich  are  important  in  understanding  the  persouallty  and  fdilch 
cut  across  modality  liaea. 

33ie  following  ere  some  speoifio  sources  of  evidence  idilch  we  found  useful  to  look  at 
whin  doing  a  qued.lta;tiva  analysis: 


ohaineter  within  the  same  modalit 


1. 


In  dsBC^blng  ths  pattexn  of'  an  Indi'vldual’a  raapcnsea  to  a  gltan  modality.  It  is 
biportant  to  note  the  specif tc  sitnatlcus  ^loh  he  can  accept  and  the  specific 
situations  'which  he  rei^tso  For  example,  he  may  accept  the  modality  cnly  in 
himself  end  not  when  others  express  It;  or  he  may  accept  the  mcdality  as  lung  as 
it  doesn’t  get  too  close,  hut  hecome  distushed  when  he  is  more  directly  Inwolwed. 


■rhu  Butansf  in  ^joh  the  3  haadlea  hls  acoentanoes.  Is  the  3  really  easy  with  the 
modality  or  does  he  hawe  to  Justify  and  raticnalise  hls  acoeptances? 


Breaks  in  the  ’b  oontrol  system.  Some  manifestations  of  lack  of  control 

are  confusicns  in  syntax  and  sentence  ccnstniotlcm,  blocking,  alips  of  the  pen, 
sudden  and  violent  eruptions  e£  feeling,  not  being  able  to  see  the  etioulue  for 
idmt  it  is,  persevermticn  in  respcnaes,  etc. 

Thi»  of  resources  the  8  has  at  hie  ooBssani,  Can  the  3  fi£^t  If  necessary, 

fli^t  if  necessary,  eto.T  One  mi^t  say  that  the  S  is  flexihle  if  he  can  vary 
hls  response  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  *^0  situation.  Some  macilfesta- 
tlons  of  rigidity  are  the  persistent,  possibly  pex^sevemtlve  oharrioter  of  the 
responses,  e.g. ,  responding  always  with  the  seoae  modality  or  with  the  same  few 
stereotyp^  phrMes. 


CBAETB}  Vm 


0(SiPLErs  nmmxcAL  k  cass  sruiri^ 


The  nature  of  the  categories  and  oosoepts  uader3y5i3g  the  Reaction  to  Qroup  Situation 
Test  are  perhaps  iscBt  olearlj  rerealed  In  their  appHoatlon  to  predicting  Isi^Tldual  behavior 
In  the  group.  The  following  step-by-step  analysis  reveals  the  sorts  of  hypotheses  the  test 
naJces  posslblSj  shcvs  has  hypotheses  oan  be  reinforced  or  rejected  as  analysis  proceeds#  end 
dsBonst rates  the  hind  of  picture  of  the  Individual  that  can  be  constructed  vltbin  the  under¬ 
lying  theoretical  frsosvorh. 

The  data  fhon  vhioh  labezTretstlon  is  wde  axe :  the  protocol  of  the  test#  the 
Quascbltetive  soores#  (Fig.  l8  )#  aM  a  qiaalltative  analysis  of  the  responses  thenselves. 

The  intexpratatlve  process  inrolves  looldng  osrefuJly  at  the  relevant  data#  sstahliehlns 
hypothsses#  and  then  oheohlng#  revising#  and  rsoheohlng  hypotheses  as  additional  data  are 
eacamned. 

First  steps  sill  be  to  present  and  dlsoues  the  Subject's  (S's)  responses  to  the 


stlBulna  itees  for  eedh  of  the  ^  stlawlus  uodalitles.  Heart;  stepa  involve  exauinatlons  of 
all  the  itens  in  vhioh  the  S  introdnoed  a  pextioular  B^>dallty  in  her  response.  Xntexprete- 


presostved. 


Finally#  ve  shall  stteaqit  to  integrate  these  sspeota  of  perfomanoe  into  a  coherent 
picture  of  the  Silbjeot 's  total  operation  in  a  group  situation. 


The  Tent  Trot pool 

tOie  test  protoool  of  8  is  presented  below.  8  is  a  ^  year  old  fraals  who  participa¬ 
ted  in  a  gros^-ohoioe  e^pearlnent.  The  ^utc^ol  vas  analysed  and  S's  sodality  perfozaanoe 
piedloted  before  she  appeared  in  the  group  esperiasnt. 

Ureotlonsi  lasgiae  that  you  are  a  sesiber  participating  in  a  group  session.  Coaiplete  ee^ 
statsseat  by  indicating  your  reaotlan  to  the  situation.  IMte  the  first  thing 
that  eoesss  to  your  nind.  Bo  not  erase.  If  ycu  vent  to  change  sosethl^.  cross 
through  and  go  on.  If  you  can't  thli&  of  a  oosplstlon  to  an  ites#  put  a  check 
beside  the  maaiber  of  the  itea  and  cons  back  to  it  after  you  have  finished  the 
rest  of  the  test.  You  have  twenty  sisntes.  Ifozk  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 

1.  Hhen  the  gro^  first  Btart>;>d#  led  felt  ssafortable. 


la  case  study  vas  icreparsd  by  Ida  Gradolph. 
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2,  It  'a  Bcr^  Ijqportaixt  for  th«  group  to  veiat  to  be  toaetiior  and  to  eootamUgh  aiw^t^hiDg 
than  to  ooB»  baoauae  they  ere  foroed  Into  It.  1! looked  llke^  "faced  with  it") 

3  >  Sort  felt  the  leader  vae  doing 

4.  When  Jerry  vaa  Joking,  the  group  felt  leaa  teaae. 

3.  When  Ahe  ealced  the  group's  pezolaalm  to  preaeat  hla  idee,  Paul  aald  yor  hia  to  ao  eheed. 

6.  When  the  group  me  hogged  do«m,  Say  aald  that  they  ahould  take  e  break  and,  otaae  hack 
together  in  *  ^af 

7>  When  Sam  said,  "Let 'a  get  to  the  problem,"  I  irewld  uauallr  agree  with  hla  unleea  I  aee 
that  another  meafeer  of  the  grout)  needa  aupport. 

8.  Slnoe  Jack  liked  aone  maBbera  aiore  then  othera,  be  Ignored  the  othsre. 

9‘  When  he  realised  he  vaa  angry  at  Phil,  Charles  controlled  hinpaie. 

10 «  Sid  pxelaad  the  leader,  and  Soger  alao  nraiaed  him. 

Ill  When  Tom  and  Mary  arrlred  tventy  minutes  late,  the  group  had  been  going  on  for  ten 
adnatea. 

ISi  When  the  group  dlaparaged  hla  idea,  Skank  unooBfortable. 

13  >  Whan  the  leader  offered  to  help  hi«,  Pete  aooetted  the  offer. 

l4.  When  Beaeral  meiaiben  dropped  out  of  the  dlaousaion.  Bank  noticed  It  and  awnted  to 
oharee  the  situation. 

13.  When  Iferrin  suggested  tteeit  the  group  aeoess  Ita  cam  xeeonzees,  ve  agreed. 

2j6.  !flia  leader  usually  has  a  big  lob  on 

17.  Chuuk's  detsohed  aasner  aia»Ted  saas  ^  the  aeabexii  of  the  greai>.  (Nariesd  orer  vord 
"aancyed") 

Id.  Together  Jooa  end  Sred  had  good  ideas. 

19.  When  Jim  realised  quite  a  fev  people  vere  taking  digs  at  each  other,  he  tried  jtSB. 

ti^. 

50.  Wuw  the  ^vup  Jiiat  couldn't  seem  to  get  ahead,  I  sa^rfMatad  a  break. 

51.  When  Id  seeemd  to  he  dsy-drsamlng,  BUI  aaleed  hla  s  anestlon. 

SS.  Slnoe  the  group  wanted  to  test  the  suggested  procedure,  MUt  euggasted  e  war  to  do  It. 

The  leader  got  mad  at  the  »ottp,  SSA  Awb  tried  to  Palm  him  dawn. 

24.  Blok  felt  that  his  role  was  lacortaat. 

S3,  idiso  Lsn  turned  to  ae,  I  waa  ready  to  llaten  to  him.  CSras"  aaziced  orer) 

26.  Oaring  the  a^^paeiit.  Banzy'e  veh^anse  caused  Bari  to  get  Tehemenc  too.  (Xearea  out 
"e"  in  rehsaent) 

^  A1  ^»d  to  mk  his  bank  it.  ("hia"  instaed  of 

08.  When  my  rnttention  wuidered  from  the  dlsousslon,  Jim  brouidrt  It 


MoktIb  a«ld  ve  ns9d»d  mose  lofoimatlaa  about  how  v«  felti  I  wag  glad  to  glra  It  to 

hUi» 

^0.  When  there  vae  a  pauae  in  the  group,  Stan  did  not  feel  annoyed. 

51.  When  Bon  oontradloted  the  leader,  I  liatened  to  ascertain  why. 

32.  When  Walt  and  the  leader  made  aide  r<»iiarka  to  eaoh  other,  Jamee  wished  that  they  would 
at  on. 

33.  When  the  group  was  partioularly  friendly  toward  one  of  Its  memberBf  Sen  wae  glad. 

3^.  When  3al  felt  hostile  to  the  group,  he  ooi&rollad  hlmaelf . 

33.  When  Ha2T7  that  we  needed  help,  Martin  gare  It  to  him. 

36.  When  Jim  left  the  Deeting  earlj,  we  aooepted  It. 

37.  When  Ray  reocosDonded  that  the  groiip  oonslder  the  theoretloal  aspeots  of  the  problem  I 

agreed  with  him  at  t-tmeg  and  did  not  aunnort  hi  at  other  times,  (word  agreed  marked 
OTor,  the  "m”  omitted  in  him) 

38.  OooaeionaUy  the  group  needed  reaeauranoe  and  good,  lecdershlp. 

39.  Mbj*  orltiolsed  Tlred'a  Idea,  and  I  listened  to  aae  If  It  was  a  reaaonable  ordtlolam. 

40.  Whan  It  was  suggasted  that  the  sroup  stlok  to  the  Job,  (Hen  agreed, 
hi.  When  Qsorge  arttaohed  the  group,  Bob  tsotfaHy  stopped  him. 

48.  When  the  Leader  offered  to  help  Carl,  Joe  was  glad  to  see  this. 

43.  When  tha  group  pointedly  ignored  Steve's  idea,  John  fait  ignored. 

44.  When  tha  group  ssessd  to  b@  bxeaklng  up,  Blok  suggested  that  they  break  up. 

Sheet 

8 'a  test  protoool  was  soorsd  aooordlng  to  a  soorlng  s7stwi  devlaed  for  the  BOB. 

(See  Chapter  Til  .) 
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IntexTXWtlAT:  the  Taet 

Ana  th9  abore  totala,  (?)>  (V)  ajid  (V)^  appear  to  be  the  Overt  Dfodalltlea  moat  fre¬ 
quently  utilized  by  S  for  partloipatisg  in  the  group  aituation  n^zeaented  by  the  teat.  Hcv- 
ever^  only  Voxi:  amd  Pairing  oen  be  ej^eoted  to  appear  in  her  Ovest  behavior  eiSKse  moat  of  the 
Pight  appears  to  be  contributed  by  the  Covert  Column.  This  means  that  the  Tight  is  leas  per- 
oeptlblej  and  would  probably  be  more  Indireotly  a^prasaed  in  behavior  In  a  group.  (HoHover^ 
thia  be  peroelved  by  an  ezperienoed  obaexver  of  the  exiup.)  P  end  V  are  further  reln- 

fo^ed  aa  her  oheoeoterlatlo  empreaeed  aodalltlee  by  the  feet  that  the  greater  part  of  their 
total  score  cones  from  the  Modality  Initiated  Coluan.  It  would  appear  that  it  trikes  isore 
energy  for  an  individual  to  initiate  a  modality  than  to  aooept  the  modality  idilch  la  "set-up" 
for  him. 

Of  the  other  modalltlea#  it  would  uppear  that  nic^,  S^pendenoy,  "X"  and  Overt  TUdit 
appear  to  be  initiated  relatively  Infrequsotly.  However^  there  is  another  modlfloatlon  to  be 
made.  Vlth  such  a  large  quantity  of  7  in  the  Covert  Columi  aooe  of  thle  Tight  oould  be  es- 
peoted  to  appear  govertly^  and  build  iqp  so  that  it  mig^  beocne  overt  iribeii  the  S  i# 'under 
eztezually  stressful  oonditlons.  Oenerallyf  however#  the  t^ata  sesoi  to  indloate  that  these 
indirect  arpressicms  of,  T  are  likely  to  be  obscured  by  acne  other  more  overtly  erplesBed 
modality. 

ths  PITS  Modalltlas 

Sow  we  oan  proceed  to  the  teat  Iteon  In  eaOh  category  to  stteofpt  to  refloe  our  pra- 
dictlcn  of  this  iadivldiaal'a  opexstion  In  the  to  stta^it  to  test  and  modify  where 

neoessazy#  the  Isterpretatiooa  we  have  made  ac  fare 

%tae  fiva  major  acoring  oate^rlea  are  Pairing  or  (P)#  tforic  or  (!f)#  oir  (?), 

TUght  or  (il)#  and  Sepend^aoy  or  (£^  ^  suBmnrlze  briefly: 

Pairing  la  Supportive*  frigidly  behavior. 

Work  is  Goal  dlreotad*  purposeful  btiiavior#  taak-oziented. 

Il^it  is  ;Aggros3i7S#  hostile#  egoosatric  (aelf-oeneered  imposition  on  the 
group  of  one  individual's  will  on  the  sroup). 

Plight  is;  Withdrawing#  diverting#  irrelevant  or  tangential  btiiavior. 
Sependenoy  is  Suooorent#  ntm-indapensUnst  behavior. 

"X"  is  another  oonstruot  devised  for  scoring  purposes.  It  refezm  to 
states  of  tension  in  the  individual.  Words  vhloh  are  aoBmonly  soored  "e" 
are  ''tense#"  "unoonfortable# "  "uneasy.” 


The  Pairing  Stlmulua  Items  end  Their  Interpretation 
8.  Sines  Jaoh  liked  aoias  assaibers  store  toan  oth9rs>  he  Ignored  the  others. 

11.  When  Tom.  and  Mazy  azrlvfed  ttrentj  stinuteB  late,  the  geoup  had  been  going  on 

18.  Together  John  and  Fired  had  good  ideas. 

25 .  When  Len  turned  to  oe,  I  vaa  ready  to  listen  to  hl«^ 

33.  the  group  vaa  partlo\ilarl7  friend^  tovard  one  of  its  meiabers,  Fen  vaa 

glad. 

Three  of  the  five  Fairing  stimulus  itesis  (l£',  23,  3?)  seem  to  he  aoospted  by  the  S. 

In  the  items  vith  the  ezoeptlon  of  33,  there  appears  to  be  a  laok  of  vazmfcb.  In  it«&  6  the 
major  possibility  offersd>  l.e.,  to  e^lain  the  vay  Jack  treats  those  he  likes,  seems  to  be 
resisted.  (Host  of  our  test  population  hare  dlffioulty  rejeotlng  the  demand-st^mlus  of  the 
vord  "slnoe''  in  it»  8) .  The  8,  however,  does  the  (^posite  —  she  appareobly  tells  us  hov 
she  treats  those  she  dislikes.  In  Itma  it  vould  appear  that  she  oazmot  permit  herself  to 
respond  to  len  spontaneously.  Instead,  there  appears  to  be  soae  element  of  threat  in  Lmi's 
inltiaticm  of  aotlon:  she  has  to  "ready"  herself.  That  this  is  somewhat  of  a  threatening 
eltuation  is  further  eaphasized  by  the  marking  over  in  this  e^onoe  on  the  test.  This  item 
oonveys  a  feeling  of  putting  dlatanoe  between  herself  and  Len  —  of  holding  off  a  oloss,  per¬ 
haps  intinsee  isteraotion.  Item  H  also  indiostea  that  5  might  not  like  to  see  others  pair. 
(Most  of  our  test  responses  to  this  Item  involve  seme  eort  of  intexaotlcaa  between  the  group 
and  Tom  and  Ifctry,  elthcugh  it  mi£^  be  either  a  poeitlve  or  negative  tntermotion. )  Here,  too, 
3  aeeme  to  put  dlstanoe  between  the  self  and  oontaot  with  them.  Item  33 '■  respouse  appears  to 
be  In  oootradiotlon  to  the  other  four  itea  raaponaae  as  it  appears  to  be  a  warm  aooeptanoe  of 
Pairing.  Item  33  suggests  that  there  is  warmth  under  oertain  conditions.  Fewever,  because  S 
uses  feeling  rather  then  aotlon  in  item  33,  the  possibility  of  hsr  eshibltlng  this  kind  of 
Pelring  behavior  is  leseenod.  Item  23  lends  itsolf  to  an  additional  hypothesis:  the  need  to 
maintain  sow  distance  in  an  Interpersonal  situation.  B’s  response  mic^  be  paraphrased  rLlke 
this:  Len  has  to  meet  her  on  her  own  terms,  l.e.,  idien  she  is  ready. 


Itams  in  Whldh  S  Besponds  with  Pairing  Modality, 
and  their  Interpretation 

3.  (d)  Bert  felt  the  leader  vaw  doing  a  good  dob. 

3.  (g)  When  Abe  asked  the  group's  pemiesion  to  present  his  idea,  Paul  said  for 

him  to  go  ahead. 
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7*  (K)  When  Sam  saldj  "Let's  get  to  taa  prohlga,  I  voold.  usua-llv  careB  ylth  him 

unless  I  see  that  another  nenber  of  the  group  aeede  sKS'Port  . 

10.  (G)  Sid  praised  the  leader/  and  Kcger  also  praised  him. 

19 >  (T)  When  Jin  realized  quite  a  fev  people  vere  talcing  digs  at  each  other/  he 

tried  to  stop  theiR. 

36.  (F1)  When  Jim  left  the  meeting  early/  ve  aoce-pted  It. 

14.  (H)  I9ien  several  menbers  dropped  out  of  the  discussion/  Hank  noticed  It  and 

wanted  to  change  the  sittatlon. 

13  •  (w)  When  Mazvln  suggested  that  the  group  aeaess  its  own  resources/  we  agreed. 

33>  (s)  When  ^rr?  said  that  we  needed  help/  Martin  gave  It  to  him. 

37.  (W)  When  Bay  reconmanded  that  the  group  oonslder  the  theoretical  aspects  of 

the  problem  I  agreed  with  hla  at  times  and  did  not  sutyport  him  et  other 
times. 

40.  (q)  When  It  was  suggested  that  the  group  stick  to  the  Job/  CHen  agreed. 

Ul.  (7)  When  George  attaokmd  the  group/  Bob  fceefr.fti'iny  stonped  him. 

It  appears  from  the  Items  given  above  that  S  mlc^t  initiate  f  in  response  to  adl  of 
the  different  modality  sltmtlons:  V,  7/  71,  D/  aztd  mixed  or  anblguoua  modality  situations  G. 
Most  of  these  responses  (eight  out  of  thirteen)  are  scored  In  the  a  colw^;  hence,  we  can 
assume  a  greater  tendency  for  this  kixid  of  rospKiae  to  actually  appear  In  overt  behavior.  It 
will  be  noted  that  8  responde  with  W  and  7  in  ocmblueivlon  in  six  of  the  Items. 

To  Item  2  both  ?  and  W  are  expressed  together  with  sciue  coucsm  about  extsmsl  con¬ 
trol.  In  Item  3  there  Is  a  positive  expression  toward  the  authorized  leader^  an  intellectual 
oppraisel  of  his  perfozi&snoe  as  a  Isader.  Thls-nsy  Indioete  that  she  feels  on  a  par  with  the 
leader.  Item  7  elicits  P  which  may  appear  et  a  first  glance  to  be  i’alrlng  solely  '  oai^s  of 
a  need  to  be  supportive.  However*  most  of  tbe  people  in  oar  test  po^lation  seem  to  acoept  a 
oonozete  problem  as  being  before  the  group.  In  this  case  the  reaction  of  Fairing  seemr  to  be 
more  in^rtast  than  the  consideration  of  the  problem.  It  seuis  laore  important  to  be,  suppor¬ 
tive  overtly  than  to  evaluate  the  ait^xatlon  and  support  the  plan  that  S  likes. 

Her  self-oonoopt  In  a  group  la  suggested  by  Items  3»  19;  35;  ^1*  Item  4l  Indicates 
that  H  perceives  herself  as  a  haxmonifer  in  the  group.  Ghe  appears  to  consider  herself  an 
Important  member  of  the  group  and  one  capable  of  handling  somo  of  the  group's  difficulties: 
being  able  to  handle  others'  aggression  (41);  being  able  to  give  the  group  what  it  needa  (33) • 
There  Is  further  support  for  the  self-importance  hypothesis  In  item  5.  In  item  19/  It  seemp 
to  be  desirable  that  msmbers  dc  not  fight;  and  S  sees  herself  as  playing  a  mediating  role. 

While  item  35  guperflolnlly  connotes  nurturant  behavior/  it  indicates  even  more  olearly 
on  the  not -too  covert  level  an  exaggerated  sense  of  self-lmporteix:e/  and  we  mlg^t  Infer  a  sense 


of  dlsrtanse  botveen  herself  and  the  sthur  oteuben  of  the  group.  She  probahijr  feels  thst  she 
is  a  leader  of  the  group  ae  suggested  ebo?e. 

Iteo  14  aay  Indicate  some  vlsh  an  the  pert  of  S  to  brlz>g  others  back  into  the  dlsous- 
Bion,  yet  there  is  apparently  aone  Counter-Balrlsg  feeling  as  she  ssices  s  vritln^  slip" 
using  a  ”ll^st'  word  (“ohaige")  instead  of  the  one  oonsoiously  Intended  ("change"). 

Item  1^  Is  Boored  overt  P  and  Qiestlon-Naxk  (Msnner  of  responding)  aooordlng  to  a 
oonventlOD  stated  in  the  SCS  Manual  corenng  reepoDflea  vhioh  use  aone  foxm  of  the  verb  "to 
agree." 

Item  10  raises  further  hypothesis:  Is  the  leader  seen  as  an  important  person 
heeause  of  a  need  to  lean  on  him?  Or,  because  of  identlfloation  with  the  leader? 
or  eto.T 

Sumaxy  on  Pairing 

I 

Thus  far  ve  hare  a  picture  of  8  and  her  pperetlcn.in  a  e^up  eltuntion  that  may  ha 
corrohorated^  expanded  or  negated  with  the  IstexpratatlonB  on  the  other  Modalities  (cate¬ 
gories  of  response) .  Her  aelf-oenoept  is  one  of  self-impoitanoe;  probably  sees  herself  as 
the  group  ss^er^leader;  as  a  hamonieer  among  the  other  menMere'.  She  fssls  she  is  generally 
suppdxtiT«|  overtly  in  beharlor  is  probably  so.  (iRie  high  inoidawe  of  Overt  P  sooree 
on  the  scoring  sheet  Ba^orts  this;  as  does  the  large  inoldesoe  of  P  oos&lsBd  with  V  and 
a  /.)  On  another  level,  if  the  pairing  is  initiated  by  soamone  else,  partloulsrly  if  it 
appears  to  be  of  a  more  personal  nature,  thla  seeaa  to  oall  forth  sosm  fox*  of  dsfaoslve  ac¬ 
tion  —  she  atteaipts  to  put  dlstanoe  between  herself  and  a  more  intense  Pairing  relatlanshlp. 

¥oric  ItsBs ; 

7 

15 
22 

29 

37 


IThe  Woxic  Stimulus  Items  end  their  Sstexpreteticn 

.  Nhen  Sam  eald,  "Let’s  get  to  the  problem,"  I  wo^  usually  agee  with  ha>, 
imitMia  I  see  that  another  aeiBbJr  needs  eupport. 

.  When  Marvin  suggested  that  th©  ^«np  assess  its  wn  resouroes,  we  agreed. 

.  Since  the  group  wasted  to  test  the  suggested  prooedure.  Milt  suggested  a  way 
to  do  it. 

.  When  Morris  said  we  needed  more  information  about  how  we  felt,  I  was  glad  to 
give  It  to  him. 

.  When  Ray  lecoomended  that  the  group  consider  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
problwtt,  I  agyeed  with  him  at  timee  and  did  not  support  hi  at  other  times. 
("A^ed"  is  meried  over;  the  "a‘  is  left  out  of  ’him'.) 


Thxe®  of  the  flT®  V  iteisa  are  eooeptad,  hut  tiro  (7,  37)  appear  to  be  both  aooepted  and 
non-aocepted* 

Items  15,  22,  29  suggest  the  support  of  Woric  in  general.  Itimns  7  and  37  aj^ar  to  be 
someshat  similar  In  ehareoter.  Item  7  ves  aentifflaed  under  Pairing  abore  and  It  vas  noted  that 
this  item  along  with  others  Indioated  the  posslbilltj  of  the  us#  of  Pairing  as  a  technique. 

It  is  possible  that  aooe  emotional  difficulty  la  inrolved  in  item  37  due  to  the  marking  orer 
in  the  writ  lag.  Ih  both  of  the  latter  Items  she  do#*  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  oontlnue  to 
support  the  plan  suggested^  and  sees  hsr  support  going  to  the  Indlridual  imo  puts  forth  the 
plan  rather  than  to  the  plan  Itself.  IPhls  would  tend  to  make  her  Work  ocaxtrlbutlons  fluctuate. 
It  appears  that  she  may  not  ooctlnue  to  be  work-oriented  If  some  other  member  besides  herself 
asserts  leadei^lp  ability. 

Hie  W  items  appear  to  be  aotlon-oxlscted  (a  /)  —  which  raii^oroes  the  interpret  at  ion 
of  a  rather  aotlve,  woxk-orieiitad  person. 


Ttems  in  miQh  B  BsBp<mte  with  Voxk  Modality  or  Work  Qiallty 
and  their  mterpxetatlon 

1.  (0)  %ien  the  group  first  started.  Bed  felt  oomfortabla.  (not  eoos®d  W) 

8.  (G)  It  **  more  laportasst  for  the  group  ta  •"•<!!*  to  ba  together  il  toaO£«“ 

plleh  ecawthlag  than  to  costa  because  they  are  forced  into  it. 

3*  (0)  Bhen  Abe  asked  the  aroun's  TMitniBsloa  to  hi#  la**.  ttai.i  enta 

him  to  ao  ahead.  ”  ‘ 

6.  (Q)  Bhen  the  group  was  bogged  deem.  Bay  said  that  they  ahouia  twir#  a  braak 

and  gems  back  tosether  in  a  fair  mimit##. 

Ifi.  (P)  Together  Jim  and  Iked  had  good  Ideaa. 

- e  ■# - -■  _ _ i _ t  ..  _  _ _ ^  ^  _ 

^e  fiuwA  wjuB  p9opx9  woxv  xaicug  oLigB  n  OM  anoenert  no 

tried  to  stou  them,  (not  scored  W) 

20.  Whwi  the  group  Juat  oouldiit  seMi  to  get  ahead,  I  sMawated  a  braak. 

21.  (n)  %sn  Bd  seemed  to  be  day-draaning.  Bill  asked  him  a  Question,  (not 

scored  W)  - - 

2k  (S)  Blok  felt  that  his  role  if**  .  (not  scored  W) 

27 .  (D)  IBien  the  leader  ohanged  the  subject,  A1  tried  to  a*t  hi*  bnav-  1*. 

("his"  instead  of  "him")  (not  soored  ¥) 

28.  (n)  Hhen  my  attention  wandered  frcau  the  disoussion.  Jim  brought  it  baok. 

(not  ssored  W) 

39.  (g)  Mark  orltlolsed  ftmd's  idea,  and  I  listened  to  see  if  it  was  a  reasonable 

orltloism. 

44.  (n)  When  the  group  seemed  tc  be  braeklog  up,  Blok  BUgaested  that  they  break 


In  the  ahore  items  the  zvspciise  vith  P  to  the  W  Stimulus  Items  reix^Tcroes  the  pre¬ 
vious  notion  that  P  end  W  may  he  related  for  S.  And  again,  P  and  W  ex«  3.n;i*gely  assooiated 
vith  the  a  f  oolusn  indloating  actual  overt  operation  in  these  modalities. 

Although  same  of  these  items  (20,  lA,  6)  are  scored  W  and  suggest  leedarsbip  Initl- 
ativsj  it  is  vorth  noting  that  these  items  are  not  of  a  parfcioularly  hi^  Work  quality, 

3inoe  the  leadership  oonsiste  of  suggesting  Fll^t  vhen  the  group  is  flighting. 

Item  6  has  more  of  a  group-oriented  foous  than  80  end  4^.  iUl  of  the  items  hovever,  vould 
look  like  an  attempt  to  lead  the  group  vere  ve  to  see  thorn  in  operation,  and  they  Indloate 
that  8  ia  oapahle  of  fairly  higb°loT9l  vork.  The  language  is  vigorous  and  direct  throu^out, 
thus  implemesting  our  notion  of  an  active  W  person. 

In  item  2  there  la  expressed  a  puxposefulneeB  of  action  end  in  item  an  unaelf- 
consclouB  assertion  of  action.  In  Itwa  6  there  is  a  specif loity  of  goal  and  the  attempt  to 
use  the  in  a  voik-orlented  vay.  In  lt«a  ^3  she  sums  up  her  viev  of  her  major  modes  of 

opexetlng  in  a  group,  "reassurance"  (P)  and  good  "leadership"  (W)  although  technloelly  this 
Is  also  aoored  S.  Itma  1  (vhioh  is  not  soored  ¥}  supports  the  image  of  a  mmidtar  vho  can  vork 
in  a  ^oup  situation  heosuse  i^e  feele  at  ease  vith  such  a  situation.  Sie  is  also  able  to 
state  directly  that  she  feels  herself  an  Important  person  in  the  group.  (84} 

To  item  y),  %here  is  a  dsllberetlve  ansiity  sttsohed  to  "listened  to  sea"  which  puts 
some  distance  between  herself  and  her  own  "flinty"  feelings;  the  feeling  is  gained  that  per¬ 
haps  die  would  like  to  orltloiM  9ked  too,  but  perhaps  has  to  oanvlnoe  herself  that  the  fight 
Is  Istelleatually  justified.  Onoe  more  this  la  not  a  person  vho  apparently  oan  pezmlt  herself 
to  openly  orltlolse  —  she  must  in  some  vay  obscure  it  from  herself  and  others.  She  again 
puts  distanoe  between  herself  and  feelings  of  flg^t. 

possible  need  to  avoid  Intlnate  relationships  we  noted  previously  for  item  8^  is 
again  lUnstratad  by  the  Imparsonellty  of  item  26:  (jlm  brings  "it"  rather  than  herself  back  in 
to  the  group.) 

Item  27  suggests  difficulty  in  opposing  the  leader  ("his"  instead  of  "him").  Tet  ap¬ 
parently,  there  may  be  some  wish  to  do  so  or  she  vould  not  have  perceived  the  situation  as  she 
did. 

Ihe  ii^oxmatlon  ve  have  gathered  so  far,  suggests  that  S  probably  uses  much  energy  in 
manipulating  others  In  order  to  be  in  a  leadership  position. 


Svldonoe : 


!•  Laxep  number  of  F  oct  orert  lerel. 

2.  Large  number  of  egooeutrio  f.  (Why  bother  corerlng  up  the  vlth  ao  suob 
Ft) 

F  aad  W  peroelred  aa  alrallar  and  there  la  aaioh  unself -conaoioua  asserting  of 
n-F  IsBdjrrship. 

4.  Speoiflo  reapcffisea  are  egoo«3itrio  and  manipulative  J,  37 1  eto.) 

It  la  juxtereating  that  the  Fairing  behavior  is  teogtered  by  Wox4e  and  vice-versa.  Fhe 
Most  and  the  egcomtric  f  would  tend  to  out  down  open  esKstional  e3Q>resslon8  of  Fairing.  The 
ability  to  uae  Work  in  oonjaztotion  with  the  ecnotlonal  modalltiea  la  often  a  vezy  useful  asset 
in  a  group.  Bbvever^  in  this  oase^  the  W  quality  may  also  Indloate  sotaa  of  the  same  tendenoles 
we  have  n^ted  about  8  in  other  ooisieotlona:  her  tendency  to  put  dlstenoe  betweep  herself  and 
the  open  aa^tresalon  of  «BCtionallty.  It  ie  assuasd  that  the  objective;  iapbrtlal  attitudes 
required  for  'Voxte"  may  have  the  effect  of  holding  others  at  a  dlstanoe. 

Susnaxw  <ax  Wovfr 

0  appsara  to  be  a  fairly  vork-orientad  individual;  probably  a  somawhat  aoiAilatloeted 
group  ne^er.  She  appears  capable  of  high  level  woik;  althou^di  her  work  level  probably  tends 
to  fluctuate  depending  upon  oertaln  eeiotional  factors  -•  l.e.j  the  way  she  feels  tosrard  others 
asaerting  leadership*  Hhe  probably  axhibita  in  ^(«st  frsqueaoy  W  mn  p  ^  j.--  svsrt  ouaietlon 
in  the  «<cup.  Mreot.  open  eastional  oonteot  with  others  In  a  group  situation  appears  to  be 
difficult  for  her  —  she  maintains  anotlonal  dlstanoe  by  means  of  an  intelleotual  work-orieata- 
tion  and/or  aupexflolal  Fairing  hehavlor. 


The  Stlmnlos  Iteoa  aad  their  IxterEowtatlon 

9.  When  he  realised  he  was  angry  at  Phil;  Gharlea  oontroUed  hlmaelf . 

iJl.  When  tha  group  dj.epareged  hla  idea;  ^nnk  felt  unoonifortabla. 

19.  When  Jim  realised  quite  a  few  people  were  taking  dlga  at  eaoh  other;  he  tried 
to  atop  them. 

96.  During  the  argumsnt;  H^y'e  vehaesnoe  oauaed  lari  to  get  vsh^aaafe  too,  (left 
last  s"  out  of  veheamat) 

^4.  When  Sal  felt  hostile  to  the  group;  he  controlled  hiaself . 

4l.  When  George  attacked  the  groiqt;  Bob  t-aftf-fiiny  trfenpiTed  tum. 


S  posBltB  hcnelf  to  respocd  vlth  to  a  Fl£^  stjlimilua  onijr  odo«,  la  iten  26. 

'nier«  la  t^loally  a  nazisad  ra Jootioa  of  overt  F  la  the  other  Iteaia.  The  ohazeoterlatlo  ncde 
of  roaotlBg  to  the  F  altuatloos  la  to  keep  heraelf  fron  reacting.  The  vozk  "oontrol"  appears 
to  he  ai^if least  for  S  as  she  uses  It  twloe  above.  She  oa/  have  feelinga  of  dlacoafort  (12) 
in  F  Bltuatlona.  OooaalosajHj  it  would  appear  that  the  oontrol  Is  not  strong  enou^  to  hold 
haok  the  anger  (26).  When  others  are  in  a  F  situation  it  seeiBa  that  S  is  able  to  be  wozk- 
orlested  (19)  and  (hi) .  She  aota»  then,  as  the  mediator  and  protector  of  the  group.  We  note 
the  dlfferenoes  in  the  respont-ea  to  19  and  41;  in  19  she  Eerely  "tries  to";  whereas  In  41  hsr 
effective  mediation  Is  a  past  event. 

The  idea  of  needing  to  he  "in  oontrol"  becomes  prominent.  There  vers  indications  pre¬ 
viously  iriiloh  seemed  to  suggest  this  need  but  which  were  not  sufflolent  clues  by  themselves 
alone.  The  use  of  the  word  "control"  la  respaase  to  the  F  modality  seems  to  esplala  end  unite 
many  of  the  partially  snpported  hypotheses  mentioned  earlier  as : 

1.  IHie  attempt  to  maintain  dlstanoe  between  herself  and  Intense  emotionality 
(either  P  or  F)  (a  fear  of  loss  of  oontrol) . 

2.  The  need  to  he  In  a  leadership  position  (To  be  a  leader  sets  up  one  node  of 
OD'otroUlng  the  group.) 

3.  The  oonoezn  with  external  oontrol  e^resssd  in  Item  2  (the  converse  of  (l) 
above  --  fear  of  scmieone  or  something  oontroUing  her) . 

4.  Ilhe  ej^ndittire  of  muoh  energy  in  superfloial  Pairing;  which  we  Intexpreted  to 

be  i^nlpulatlve.  (ffot  to  let  her  own  maohinationa  be  to  others.; 

5.  friendly  behavior  to  the  authorized  leader  yet  some  real  oonoem  over  her  re¬ 
lationship  to  suoh  a  figure.  (Sffort  to  oontrol  him  also  through  freteznlslng.) 

Kobe;  Actually  the  InterpretatlOii  of  evert  friendJy  behavior  toward  the 
authorized  leader  Is  baaed  on  too  few  sources  of  evidence.  But  It  is  reinforced 
by  the  general  Pairing  behavior  and  lack  of  overt  Dependency. 

6.  SiTetlo  support  for  those  iriio  main  Work  (leadership)  oontrlbutloos.  (Ccngpetl- 
tive  for  the  leadership  or  power  poslticnt) 

Items  in  Wbleh  S  Besponds  with  Fight  Modality,  and  Intarpjretation 

17.  CSiBok's  detached  manner  mnnyta  qom  of  the  iBMd>erB  of  the  aronn. 

26.  During  the  argument,  Henzy's  vehamenoe  oaused  Farl  to  get  vehaastnt  too,  (left 
last  "e"  out  of  vehement) 

On  one  level,  item  17  Bay  Indicate  S's  wozk-orl«Ptatiou  --  she  does  not  llloe  to  see 
people  idiio  aren't  working,  —  who  are  "detached."  It  is  interesting  that  S  Initiates  Fl^ 
whioh  is  only  cm  a  feeling  rather  than  an  aotion  level.  Also  she  asoribee  the  anaoyanoa  to 
the  other  mmifbers,  thus  putting  more  distance  between  herself  and  the  Fl^t.  Qaoe  again  the 
difficulty  in  Initiating  overt  Fight  is  indicated. 


U3 

To  tho  stlJBiliui  of  26  ch«  roapondod  with  a  diffuee  ragtto  ?l^t .  It  soaas  to  be 

e  burst loe  throu^  of  the  as  a  result  of  too  Duoh  prowooatlon.  It  appears  to  be  vezy  un- 

oheanellsed  as  she  does  act  ooajure  up  a  new  word*  having  to  use  the  s«ne  71|dit  word  as  in  the 
atijmlns  —  V^^ent." 

ItMBs  In  Hhloh  S  Beeponds  with  Covert  Fight  Modality^ 
and  Interpretation 

8.  Slsos  Jack  Ulsed  sons  nsid)«rs  asore  than  otberej  he  iancared  the  others. 

14.  Bhen  eeveral  MtAers  dropped  out  of  the  dlsouseionf  Sank  notioed  It  and  wanted 
to  oharge  the  eltuetion.  (“Charge"  rather  than  "ohange") 

21.  When  Id  aeeaed  to  be  dax-dreanlngf  Bill  asked  hin  a  question.  (Hbt  scored  F) 
Bien  Lsn  tomad  to  me^  I  was  reate-  to  listen  to  hln.  CSras”  narked  over) 

27.  When  the  leader  ohaoiged  the  aabjeotj  A1  tried  to  set  his  baok  on  it.  (“his" 
Insteiid  of  “hln") 

30.  When  there  was  a  pause  in  the  group;  Stan  did  net  fsal  amoved. 

37.  When  Bof  reoGanoaded  that  tha  gro^p  ocosider  the  theoretioal  aspeots  of  the 
^bien;  I  agreed  with  him  art  tlya  and  did  note  support  hi  at  othw  tines. 
(“Agreed*  is  narked  over;  the  *k'  is  left  out  of  'irisi*}  vwCp&  7/ 

39*  Mark  oritioized  Bked's  idea;  and  I  listened  to  see  if  it  was  a  rsasonable 

4l.  When  George  artteoked  the  group;  Bob  taotfnllr  stowed  blp. 

Three  addltigal  Osvsrt  Fight  Bespcsisss  are  an  egooeotzlo  type  of  oovext  Ught : 

3*  When  Aha  asknd  the  groiq^'s  paznlsaloa  to  present  his  idea,  Fa«l  said  for  hln 
to  go  ediead. 

29.  When  Morris  said  ve  needed  npre  Infomatlcn  about  how  we  fait;  I  was  glad  to 
give  it  to  bin. 

33*  nian  Isxzy  said  that  ve  needed  help;  Martin  <ave  it  to  hln. 

All  of  these  item  have  bean  disouased  previously*  Apparently  there  is  a  need  to  dis¬ 
guise  F  but  assy  tines  her  partioular  kind  of  F  is  conveyed  anyhow;  albeit  indireotly.  ^e 
need  to  Pair  without  felt  wamth  has  bean  interpreted  fkoa  two  of  the  above  itens  (8;  23)  in 
the  aeortioQ  on  Fairing  itens. 

itsBi  there  iOKpeam  an  attsqpt  to  avoid  showing  responsiveness.  There  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  elensot  of  self-oenteredniMis  in  this  resp^S;  as  there  also  Is  in  iten  33  end 
iten  29.  (te  iten  33  aost  people  in  our  test  populsti^  rssp^saded  by  either  laskiag  for  help 
lion  the  leader  or  a  reaouroe  person  or  by  stating  that  the  aouroes  for  help  axe  within  the 
group.  For  itm  ^  the  aost  usual  response  brings  forth  agreoi^  or  dlsa^eensot  or  a  plan 
for  getting  the  Infomatlon.  Ihsteed  ^e  sees  herself  as  the  source  of  help  in  the  group. 


ItM  39  oon.'vsxs  a  foaling  oi.'  wao^tlng  to  orltiolse  'bnt  not  bolng  atle  to  aoleoa  it  la 
;!IUBtlfl(»d. 

The  aho've  Iter^  29;  35  renreaent  an  Indirect  Tl^t.  The?  oon've?  a 

feeling  of  B'a  egooentriolty  idilch  maj  oauae  her  to  inpoa4>  her  vill  aa  the  group.  30 
euggeete  that  8  prohahly  does  feel  emuqranoe  abloh  die  denlea. 

Quuuay  on  f  Ij^t 

B  doea  not  appecur  to  he  able  bo  uae  7  in  her  oferb  beha'slor  In  the  group,  only 
oooaalonally  doea  die  loae  oootrol  and  ehov  anger*  Bnt  oorextly  abe  aeaiae  to  he  egooen- 
trlo  end  oontrolllng.  Ih  oontraat  to  thla,  her  aelf-oonoept  la  that  of  a  hanonlaer. 
br  role  In  the  group  la  »  aotive  one  ehloh  preaenta  nnoh  laaderdiip*  flhe  la  uaually 
aotitely  voxfe-orlented,  and  thla  laoludea  nnoh  euperflolal  Fairing  hahaelor. 

W.1^  Itena? 

Sliest  Stia&lus  "Stamp  and  s^Mnsetabloii 

1^.  Bhan  Jassy'  vaa  Joking;  the  group  felt  leBa  tenae. 

Ih.  Bhen  aeresal  mAoxb  dropped  oob  of  the  dlaoBaaion;  Sank  notloed  It  and  wanted 
to  Ohaige  the  situation,  ("oharge*  Inatead  of  "diange") 

Iben  Id  ada^Md  to  he  da^'dreanlng;  BUI  aaked  hln  a  encatlon. 

When  qy  attaotlon  vamterad  fTon  the  diaonaalmi;  Jin  hrondit  It  hack. 

36.  Bhan  Jla  left  tha  peetlng  earlir;  ve  aoeenfeed  It. 

When  the  group  seaaad  to  he  breaking  np;  Blok  ifueaeiited  that  they  break  up. 

Of  ^e  els  WSUjsA  Itana  ahore;  four  are  aooeptad  and  tvo  rejected.  Both  the  xajeoted 
itans  deal  Vlth  a  rqlatlooiihlp  hatvean  tvo  psq^l  ^ere  la  an  IqparankJ.  tuality  In  both  of 
theee  xeaponaea* 

It  eppesss  that  S  san  aaoept  aartaln  kinds  of  mght  (k,  3^;  kk);  hut  asy  niai  to 
lead  It  <kk). 

Itaai  Ik  aa  atated  praTloaalr  appeara  to  he  an  attaapt  to  nalntaln  the  role  of  the 
nurturant  grosQ^  IMidier*  BoveTer;  the  allp  of  the  pan  auggasts  that  8  nay  hare  ac^  difficulty 
In  aalstalnlng  this  role. 

Itana  to  BhloL  8  Bespoaded  tlth  Sliipt,  and  mterpratation 

8.  Since  Jack  likae  sona  neshera  nore  than  othere;  he  lanoT^d^  the  othera. 

9.  Bhen  he  raalited  he  vaa  angzy  at  Phil;  Charlsa  owatrollB^ 

IS.  the  group  diapaznged  his  idea;  Ikask  felt  unooafortBhle. 


IQion  felt  hootils  to  the  group,  he  oonferolli*^ 

Ibni  the  group  pointedly  ignored  Steve's  IdAS,  John  felt  lgiK?rsdLs 
The  night  respooaee  ahore  sees  to  he  Laz^ljr  eoioezned  vith  S'e  lahlhltion  of 
regponse  to  Tight  etlKuli.  ,Aa  dlsouceed  iicder  the  n^t  Sfedality  Seotiou,  8  appears 
usua7l7  uoable  to  express  hostility  optalj,  although  partly  as  a  result  of  suoh  suppres¬ 
sion  she  prohahlj  exfreases  hostilltj  Indireotlj  in  seas  group  situations. 

Iten  12  iadioates  that  S  suffers  scaiewhat  iriian  her  leadertriiip  is  rejected.  The 
last  iteei  (43)  suggests  that  8  oan  syiqpathise  vlth  aoBeoiie  vhose  leadership  has  bean  re- 
Jaoted.  Ths  slgnlfloanoe  of  the  need  to  be  In  oonbxol  of  her  osn  feelings,  eto.,  has 
been  disoussed  prerloaslj  (19,  34).  An  inbezpratatlon  of  Itm  8  has  been  nade  under  the 
Pairing  seotion. 


Susnary  on  Ilijht 

fli^  as  a  iraj  of  operating  In  the  groiqp  should  not  appear  in  great  fbequatsiy 
for  8  exoept  in  light  altustlocs.  She  oen  operate  in  an  oooasional  TUght  altuation, 

s 

pertloularl^  if  it  la  one  in  vhloh  she  oan  assert  leadership.  There  is  soaa  suggestion 
that  her  need  to  aaauna  a  oentral,  oonbrolllng  rols  is  so  strong  that  she  exhibits  leader¬ 
ship  b^uirior  it  la  irrarelart  to  the  group  situation,  f^e  appeers  to  be  in¬ 

tolerant  of  IndlTldual  ni^ht  dnrlnc  n  group  dlsousslon. 


Sapeadsnop  Stinulns  Xtans  and  mtezpretstlcn 

3.  Bert  felt  the  leader  waa  dolne  a  good  iob. 

13«  ^Nhen  the  leader  offered  ^  luip  hia,  Pate  aoeeuted  the  offer. 

80.  Vhen  the  grevp  just  oouldh't  seaa  to  gat  ahead^  I  *  break. 

27.  Hhan  the  lender  ohanged  the  subject  A1  tried  to  sat  hia  baoh  on  it. 
C^la”  instead  of  ”hln") 

39«  ^00  said  that  ve  needed  help,  Martin  sare  It  to  hij»^ 

42.  the  leader  offered  to  ship  Carl,  Joe  y  gjjts  to  see  thia. 

Most  Os  these  itras  hsrs  been  diss^used  pzericuslj.  Itca  3  Indioates  sos» 
ability  to  eralnate  the  leader  —  to  see  herself  as  a  laadsr  and  on  a  peer  lersl  vith 
the  authorised  leader. '  Itens  23  and  27  appear  sosMi^at  oontradiotoxy  as  in  one  sha  ao- 


eepts  help  frm  the  leader  and  in  the  other  ah#  attnpts  to  oounteraot  sccsathlng  that 
the  leader  is  doing.  The  slip  in  itea  27  also  suggests  possible  otsifUot  in  rsgerd  to 


the  leader*  We  do  not  kacsr  the  nature  of  the  oonfliot;  we  feel  that  a  poaslhle 

underlying  oonfUot  la  indioated*  Itea  42  indloates  that  she  IIjess  to  see  others  get  help. 
From  other  hypotheelslngj  It  appean  that  It  nay  be  reassuring  to  her  to  here  others  get 
help  Inatead.  of  herself.  (On  an  even  sore  ooraxt  level  It  inay  be  just  reassuring  to  losoir 
that  help  Is  available.)  The  S  peroelvea  herself  as  helping  othexs  (itea  3^)  and  ssoet 
probably  does  not  see  herself  as  being  in  need  of  help.  In  item  13  "Fete"  acoepts  the  help 
In  a  naxaier  that  a]^ars  controlled  and  "poUta"  rather  than  slnply  aooepting. 

Item  to  Whloh  S  Baepooded  with  Cependenoy^  and  Intezpretatlon 
2.  Oooaelonally  the  group  needed  leadership  yayMyonflu. 

This  Item  was  teohnloaUy  soozed  but  tha  writer  felt  after  going  over  the  rest  of 
the  prctoocl  that  S  ail|^  have  written  this  from  the  vantage  point  of  perceiving  herself  as 
the  leader.  The  lack  of  any  overt  D  exaept  aa  ejgpraaaad  In  the  intelleotual  Banner  above  Bay 
Indloate  the  poealhlUty  of  a  defense  against  B. 

It  sms  to  fbloh  S  Bsaponded  with  CoRrert  3)  Flavor  .. 

2^,  The  leader  got  Bad  at  the  group,  and  lob  tried  to  oala  hlB  down,  (not  soorad 

») 

31.  When  Ben  oaotradloted  the  leader,  I  llatened  to  eaoertaln  why,  (not  aoorad  B) 

32.  When  Walt  and  the  leader  Bade  aide  reBBzka  to  each  other,  Janes  wlehe  i  that 
they  would  aton. 

Previous  Intei^prstatlcn  as  to  the  Iteos  above,  suggested  that  the  leader  is  an 
Important  person,  partly  because  of  8 'a  need  *^0  be  In  oontzol."  Itean  34  and  3^  Indl” 
oatea  not  only  that  S  peroelvas  the  leader  ss  an  iapoztanb  person,  but  also  there  Is  sone 
toiderlying  oonfliot  that  appears  to  mildly  IwobiUze  her  (item  3I) .  The  wish  for  oootaot 
wlth/or  ooiig)etltion  ttar  the  leader  Is  es^reoaed  In  Item  ^2. 

Other  CoisnentB  about  Bependenoy 

Althou^  for  the  purpose  of  predicting  behavior  in  a  gremp  situation  we  do  not  need 
th®  type  of  infoMWtlon  that  an  analyst  obtains  from  tho  "oouoh,"  yet  in  a  projective  iaatxu- 
nent  suoh  ee  this  we  may  find  QUiwelves  dealing  with  various  levels  of  behavior.  For  example, 
aitheu^  B  as  a  behavioral  variable  in  a  group  situation  appears  to  be  unlssportant  for  S,  yet 
certain  clues  lend  themselves  to  the  interpretation  that  the  area  of  Bapandenoy  la  an  ex- 

oonfllotual  and  Important  one  for  S.  The  need  to  be  in  control,  the  need  overtly 
to  see  the  leader  as  a  peer,  the  pervasiveness  of  the  need  to  be  at  the  helm  —  suggest  that 


U7 

there  is  need  to  deny  certain  deep-lorlng  Dependency  feelings.  To  as^llfy  this  Interpretation 
we  would  hare  to  uae  other  projeotivee  which  are  designed  to  tap  this  deeper  leTel. 


general  PiTTmAw 


S  reveale  hetuelf  to  be  a  woric-orianted»  Pairing  iMiTidual  Jn  the  group.  However, 
her  hl^.  level  of  work  aay  be  e  sily  diettahed  when  ehe  feels  threatened.  The  Pairing  appears 
to  be  Boxe  overt  than  covert ;  egooentrlcity  and.  covert  Fi^t  flavors  ouch  of  her  Pairing  ac¬ 
tion. 

She  appear®  to  think  of  herself  as  iavsluable  to  the  group  and  as  having  leadership 
ability.  Yet  on  a  snoh  deeper  level,  it  le  apparent  that  her  opinion  of  herself  as  being  so 
!•  a  defense--  why  else  does  she  need  to  jiap  Into  a  leadership  position  when  the 
txwnd  of  the  group  is  alioady  ohviouc  (Cf.,  item  Ith)!  It  appears  that  S  has  to  oonvlnoe  her¬ 


self  that  she  really  is  liqportant. 

The  1W.4  to  b.  In  ooottol  appeen  to  h.  a  owtml  one.  a  la  OMpatltlT.  with  othw 

for  tho  Uodw-a  iWPWTOl  «.d  for  th.  •■nrtor.l*  Urtorthlp  of  th.  atoop.  It  .ppoMn 
thrt  a  1.  fOMfhl  of  iMtoa  .Mttral  thrt  thU  "rtorlha  m  aood‘  with  tho  Ltodar  mn/or 
home  th.  grohp  «a»r-.l«a«  gl«.  h«  th.  faalln*  of  h.l«  In  oontrol.  ah,  th.  n«>4  to  h. 
in  oontrol  1.  .o  ooteallln.  rtmll  her.  to  1.*™  to  proJ«rtlyo.  d..lah.4  to  i.n.1 

^ -  Th.  looh  of  foil  w«-th  <P)  »4  of  OT«rt  n#*  -X  rant.*  to  th.  to  ho  In 

ossatrol  of  her  cum  s-otioaality.  It  appears  that  S  is  fearful  of  beooolag  too  intlnats  or 
involved  with  other®  either  In  P  or  F  Uteraotioas.  It’s  as  though  8  is  frU^rtened  of  losing 
seabrol  to  her  relatione  with  others.  Thus  her  use  of  Pairing  to  this  controlled  way  seen, 


paradoxically,  to  he  a  defimee  agatoat  liittoaoy.  It  is  also  posslbls  that  her  oonttoual  eup- 
perttog  of  others'  behavior  say  be  a  defense  against  her  eim  unoensoious  feelings  of  Dependency. 

It  be  paraphrased  thusly,  "You  need  help;  I  don't. 

It  appears,  then,  that  8  wiU  most  freauently  etolbit  W  and  P  behavior.  Her  work  oon- 
trlhutloos  can  he  of  a  moderately  hi^  level,  hut  if  there  is  anyone  alee  who  oeai^teB  foe 
leadership  the  quality  of  work  nay  heoome  quite  poor.  Owjerally,  her  work  behavior  will  con¬ 
sist  of  large  numbers  of  oontributi*^  wMim  may  i')©  mainly  a  slevle  supporting  of  a  plan  of 


action,  but  she  may'  abtoptly  wltttdresr  suoh  support . 

ah.  Viu  ..1K«  «hi»it  orort  n,p.na.n07  naht.  PhaMT  naht  ...aition.  d»  »7 


exhibit  much  FUf^t. 

Mom  of  hor  mpportlw.  rtrt*-.*..  ho-ww:,  wlU  ho  hy  .  tiolnsd  obMrrMf  to 


ooctiiln  an  agooenbrlolt/  and  oooaalanaUT’  a  baraly  dlagalsed  hoatllltj.  This  S  lias  sona 
sQ^lstioatlon  aboot  groups  end  probably  Bcae  real  laadarablp  ability,  bu;  aha  Is  easily 
dlTisrted  tnsi  vortlnrfaile  oonfcrlbutloEis  by  ocnpetltl«i  yitb  other  asinbers.  The  ijost  per- 
TasiTs  feeling  the  writer  has  about  her  work  oontributlona  la  that  most  of  her  ^rgy  goes 
liri;o  elaborating  (oontrol3.1ng)  another's  ideas  rather  than  oreating  a  plan  of  aotion  herself. 
This  oan  be  a  vortinrtille  oontrlbutlon  in  a  group  situation,  birt  it  has  a  dlfferant  quality 
frcm  the  kind  of  VoA  involTed  in  ori^oatlng  an  idea. 


The  Total  SaoreB  in  Modality  TeMBs  of  S'b  Hated  Eehayior  in  the  Qroup 
Sow  that  ve  ha^re  nade  predlotlons  as  to  6's  behawlor,  it  is  Infoxnatiwe  to  oheok 
these  hypotheses  ai^inst  S's  eotual  behari^  in  a  group  situation. 

Xaoh  ststei&Bnt  of  8  in  an  honr-loog  meeting  was  rated  by  observers  who  used  the  sane 
categories  as  those  used  in  the  test.  A  svniation  of  S's  operation  with  these  oategoxles  dur¬ 
ing  the  neetlng  together  with  the  BOBT  soore  totals  are  presented  in  Sable  8,  below. 

The  snnaxy  of  soores  yielded  by  the  ratings  follow  the  sane  pattern  as  that  pre- 
dloted  by  the  BOB.  V  and  P  appear  to  be  S's  moat  oharaoterlatio  mnaisr  of  response  end/or 
behavior.  The  trained  tAserrer  peroeived  the  Plgd^t  responses  and  as  there  is  no  oorerb 
category  in  the  rating  system  used,  the  Vlgxb  soore  was  larger  than  expected  from  the  B(KI?. 

The  perforemnoe  on  the  BSS  appears  to  he  dlreotly  related  to  S's  astual  perfomanoe  in  the 

groiQ). 


TABU  pm 


gCCBS  IBOM  TBP  BQBT  (XStFABED  WHS  BBWVIQBAL  BATIKS 
IQB  A  SIBBU  8QBJBCT 


Modsllty 

BOBT  Soore 

Totals 

BahavlorBl 

Batinmi 

? 

19 

39 

If 

18 

58 
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THE  TALIKEFY  OF  IHSSKFEEIATICS  S»C»I  THE  HBACTIOS 

TO  GHonp  simrioss  msr^ 

Tbs  study  dssorlbed  taoM  Isreetlgates  the  validity  of  tha  Baeetlona  to  Group  Situations 
Test  (soar)  dasoribad  in  Chaptar  711.  a%a  RCST,  a  seotanoa  ooatplatlon  tast,  vae  dasignad  pri- 
■azily  to  aasass  tha  pzadlspositiona  indlTidtaels  for  varLous  typas  of  behsTior  In  a  group 
satting.  !I3iarofora>  an  apprcqprlata  dafinitlon  of  Talldity  for  this  test  Is  tha  aztaat  of 
dlzoot  relatlraiiship  bstvaan  b^avloral  tandenoias  sampled  on  the  BGBT  and  aotual  behavior  in 
a  groiq>  situation.  Tha  speolflo  cq^erational  daflnltlca  of  validity  in  this  study  degree 

of  ooxselation  betvaan  predlotioos  of  behavior  froA  tha  fiOBT  ^rotooola  (by  CllBiolans)  and 
desoriptlons  of  aotual  pazfoxMnua  in  a  group  altuatioa  (by  Obaazvara)  >  Siua  the  criterion  of 
teat  validity  ia  one  of  predloticn:  the  extent  to  idiloh  ollniolans  are  able  to  predict  ao- 
ourstalyj  froa  the  BSSI,  actual  behavior  in  a  apeoiflo  group  aaetlng. 

Iki  thla  chapter  re  elU  weaeBt  a  atsBaxy  of  thla  eaplozatory  study  on  the  validity  of 
the  BG8T.  Ha  ueve  triad  to  aKphaalza  tha  expariaantal  Mthodology  used  as  vail  as  tha  results 
of  the  ezperUMnt  by  first  prasentlng  a  general  overvlav  of  the  aGcpeziBental  situation  before 
going  into  the  hypotheses  and  analysis  of  results.  Soae  tentative  oonolnalons  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  BOBT  vlU  than  be  drasn. 

Outline  of  the  teperiaant 
Qanazel  Daaorlptlon 

' ,  Ih  this  study  pcyohologlsts  evalnatad  the  ii(£^  protocols  of  each  of  five  subjects;  and 
predloted  the  behavior  each  vould  exhibit  i^le  part iolpatlng  together  in  a  group  laoeting. 

The  pzedlationa  vere  nada  on  the  baals  of  the  BCiST  protocols;  plus  the  roUovlxig  lnfoza»tlcxi; 
(a)  the  aga  end  sex  of  each  subject;  and  (b)  a  short  oharaoterlzatlon  of  the  cne-hour  group 
situation  to  vhioh  prediotion  vae  to  be  Bade.  Three  staff  nes^rs  of  the  Huawn  igmaBlos 
laboratbzy  acted  as  Observers  of  the  group  situation  in  vhioh  the  Subjeots  paxtiolpated.  me 

'^Thls  study  vae  dealgnad  and  oonduoted  by  Ida  (hmdolph  and  Ihilip  C.  Gradolph.  IQie 
foUovihg  persons  aoted  as  partlcipsis  Obeervers  or  Oljnielans  in  thi^  e^^zvBsnt:  laolUe 
iDEier  and  John  0 .  OLidmell  (HaxsreLl  l^eld  Air  Foroe  Baae) ;  Inn  Magarst  Gamer  and  Hobart 
Harris  (Mlohael  fisesa  Hospital);  Suvid  Hosenthal  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital);  Hobart  B.  Rodgers 
(iSspartaeat  of  Psychology;  tSttlversity  of  Chicago);  Sana  Ban-Zeav;  Battle  BeUc  Sarohet;  Dorothy 
etook  sad  Eazbert  A.  malen  (Hunan  Ignaanloa  Laboratory;  T3aiveiiiity  of  Chicago) . 
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Observen '  d^sAorlFtloDs  V9Z«  taloan  u  our  orlterloa  of  the  ecrtual  heherlor  vfaioli  the 
ollnlolans  vere  to  predict  our  Indloeat  of  hcv  the  Subjects  aotualljr  behaved  In  the  meet' 
ingc  Siese  b^an  loral  desorlptlons  vere  then  ocqpered  vlth  the  Ollnlolans  desorlptlons.  The 
amount  of  oozrelatlon  betveen  predict Ioq  end  dssorlptlca  oan  be  interpreted  as  Indicating  the 
eztenfc  of  validity  of  the  SGST  for  predictions  of  this  type.  Both  Observers  and  Clinicians 
recorded  their  respective  descriptions  and  predloticns  by  aeeaas  of  a  "Bsscriptive  QHSort.” 


PartioipaiitB 

The  Cllniolana:  The  ollnloiana  taking  part  to  this  ezpertoent  f all  into  five  grot^: 

1.  Tvo  oltoloiens  vlth  extensive  experience  to  the  f oUovlng  areas : 

a.  Thtt  fiOBT  and  BGGB?  scoring  aystsei 

b.  Other  project  ires 

o.  Bion’s  '^ecqr  ot  p^oops 

2.  Three  oltoioins  idio  had: 

a.  Moderate  experience  vlth  the  BQQf  (this  group  had  never  aade  any 
predictions  of  todividnal  behavior  fits  this  test) 

b.  Little  akpezlenoe  vlth  other  projeotives 

0.  Moderate  eiqperience  vlth  Blcn'e  theory  of  groups 

3*  INro  ^'hospital”  oltoloians  vhb  had: 

a.  Bo  experience  vlth  the  BiQST 

b.  Tezy  extensive  axperienoe  vlth  other  projeotives 
o.  Bo  fSBlllarlty  vlth  Blcxi's  theozy  of  groups 

b.  One  oltololan  vho  had: 

a*  Bo  asi^rlenoe  vlth  the  BOOT 

b.  Moderate  axperienoe  vlth  other  projeotlvea 

o.  Conalderhble  fodliarlty  with  Blon'a  thecar  of  groups 

3.  0ns  Observer-Cltoloian  ^o  had  the  sans  qualiflostians  as  group  1. 

This  pexBon  vas  ooa  of  the  orlgtoal  three  observers  lAo  vatohed  the 
gro:^  altuetlcn  and  then  described  poop  behavior.  Her  predloticns 
txcm  the  BfBT  protocols  vere  nade  nine  nonths  after  the  observations. 

Orosp  1  vas  expected  to  prodnoe  higher  oorrelatlona  vlth  the  Observei.'s  than  2,  3,  or 

k,  since  this  group  not  only  had  had  s^sitistog  «kpe:ri.sQ6s  vlth  oth^  projeotives  but  also 

*nfvnfl^  with  tiiiS  partlOUlSr  test  to  dAVSl^  S  nSSBStlVe  fraSS  of  nT0St&B0  Vlth 

vhloh  to  evalnate  the  protoools.  Only  tvo  oltoiolaiw  oould  be  tocluded  to  1  since  the 

BQBT  Is  a  nsv  tostmxeat  aizd  there  has  as  yet  been  little  ohanoe  for  sany  people  to  develop 
the  requisite  e^^rlense  vlth  It. 

OxOHps  2;  3j  and  4  vere  inclndsd  both  as  ooctrol  groups  and  to  give  possible  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  relative  ton^rtenoe  of  tlw  three  experience  variables :  (1)  vlth  the  BCBT^  (2) 
vlth  ether  prejeotive  tests.;  and  (3)  vlth  Blon's  theezy.  3  vas  used  as  a  ccntrol  on  the  ef- 
floianey  of  the  9  sort  as  an  tostmaent  for  ooqpartog  ths  predloticns  and  the  desorlptlcns. 
If  the  lastrwe&t  is  efflolcat;  then  3  'a  ‘’predictions"  should  oorrelste  highly  vlth  her  am 


and  the  othar  tvo  Obaerrara'  dBa^rlptlona;  low  ooxaralatlona  iroold  oast  s'jsplolm  upon  the  Q 
aort  as  a  ocopertog  darloa. 

Bxa  QbBarrarB»~^ngaa  staff  of  tha  Euaan  X^maalos  Laboratory  aotad  as  ob- 

Ba3r7ai?a.  Xaeb  .iDservar  dasorlbad  aaoh  Subjaot  ludapendanbly.  There  were  thiis  three  Indapen- 

o 

daub  daeorlptlcos  of  each  of  tha  fire  SubJe<Tts> 

Jhe  SHb.laots.— The  fire  aubjeota  taking  part  in  thla  Kpariaast  were  graduate 
students  enrolled  In  a  praotloum  ooiursa  in  group  derelofataiib.  had  Imcm  each  other  for 

at  least  tha  tvo  uinsths  spent  in  thla  oouree  and  all  f i^a  volunteered  to  aot  as  subjeota  In 
the  gxH>ap  ohoioe  asperlaant. 

The  Group  Situation 

The  ■eating  to  vhiah  tha  Clinicians  vare  asked  to  predict  vaa  a  group-oboloa  sit- 
nation  davlaad  hy  A.  Isvall  and  oaxrlad  out  vith  tha  support  of  tha  ^and  Corporetloni  3a  '^hla 
ma-bour  group  Beetlng«  tha  aubjaota  vare  asked  to  raaoh  a  ooUaotlra  deolalaa  as  to  vhloh  of 
Sevan  objej-t^*  sat  before  than  they  vonld  prefer.  They  vare  then  aaked  tn  BbjS  scbm  dlapoaltlon 
of  tha  objaot  they  had  ohoaen.  The  altuaticn  alioltad  a  hl|^  Isval  of  lnt<^otlcn  and  vaa  thus 
quits  sttltabla  for  our  puzpoaaa* 

Tha  Haaaurlng  lostruBant 

A  deaorlptlva  ^aozt  vaa  used  as_  tha  naans  of  qusntuying  our  dats  (pradlotlona 
and  daaorlptlons) .  This  Bade  poaalbla  sabaeqiMat  analyala  through  ooxrelatlon  end  analysia  of 
variate  taohnlquaa.  la  daaeri'*.'ng  tha  SubJaotaj  the  Cllnlolans  and  Obaarvara  aortad  tha  100 
stataaianbs  vblah  oo^prlsad  the  sort  Into  thirteen  oatagorlas  (or  pllaa) .  Ihsae  piles  vara 
distributed  along  a  oonblniiim  frcn  "Most  Like"  (tha  St^Jeot)  to  "Least  Lika"  aooordiag  to  an 
ai^oroed  quasl-noxaal  frequanoy  distribution. 

Sie  dasorlptlva  stataaianta  vare  ocnstruotad  to  fit  a  factorial  dsalgpi  utilising 
the  £lcnlo  nodalitias.  ^is  desi^  is  given  in  Table  IS* 

The  oatagorlas  of  Ovaart  Behavior  are  tha  five  nodalitias;  Pairing  (P)^  Pllht  (7)^ 
Bepandanoy  (D),  Ili^  (H)  and  Wozk  (V).  The  Covert  Effect  ixioludas  tha  four  anoticnual  oata- 
gories  only,  alQ08)  aooordlng  to  Sion;^  "Woa^k"  is  aJvays  oonsolous*  Each  of  tha  100  Q-sort 
Itaas  oooslsta  of  an  Overt  nodallty  ocs&lned  with  a  Covert  nodallty.  Th'iSj  Overt  Pa:U^ing  (P) 

^asa  Obswrar  dasarlpfelcns  vwa  av  waged  t©  give  a  eSagla  erltarloB  of  th*  Sab- 
Jaots'  bahnvlon*  (Cf.  page  1E?«) 

\t,  S.  lion,  *S*pa5pianeaa  In  ^oupsi  fH,"  li^n  Balatlons.  I?,  lo.  3  ClS>51)j  PP» 
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vould.  bo  ooAlzisA  vltb  eaoh  o£  tbo  C67ort  aoAalitlsa  to  aako  tho  foUovlng  oooibiiuitioufl : 
Pp^  Pd,  Ff,  Pfl.  Sioo  thoiro  vero  20  x  4)  oQid>lzuttloiui  of  aodalitlos  and  bear*  20 . 
types  of  Btateinents.  Tbeae  vero  zeplioated  ^  tlaaa  so  that  the  ^sozt  oocuisted  of  100 
stateoieixks,  ?  for  eaoh  of  the  20  ooaiblnst  ions  • 


PASLI  n 

PACTOBIAL  ISSIdir  07  Q-fiOBT 


Xffeota  1 

Lavala 

mam 

(levele  of  Sqtreaalcia) 

(l^pa  of  Behavior) 

W 

Overt,  B^svler 

(P)  Pairing,  (7)  71|dit,  (D)  Ospendenoy 
(n)  Tllidxt,  (V)  Vozk 

5 

L 

Covert  Bihavior 

(p)  palr^,  (d)  dependflooy,  (f)  fight, 
(fl)  flight 

■ 

3 

Bie  "Orert"  part  of  eaoh  atatesBSBt  has  the  foUcwiiog  qualltlea:  Bodsllty  dlreotly 
a^^resaed,  requirea  little  In^erenoe,  a  sore  "anx^aoe''  lerel  of  ooBBunloatlon,  what 
the  Stibjeot  appeara  to  be  ooneoloualy  stitee^lng  to  ooaBaanloatet  The  Corert  part  at  the 
atateoeiSb  oan  be  Oharaoterised  asi  aodallty  isdlreotly  M^preased,  efbea  a  ased  asderlydag 
or  aoooBfanyiJig  the  overt  need,  diagnoaed  by  infersnoe,  the  Sabjeot  la  not  uaualljr  ataare 
of  eoEUDBloablsg  tlia  nodallty  and  the  Sohjaot  uaoelly^  doea  nob  Intand  to  ooBeamioata  the 
■oSallty. 

^  la  eaaaad  that  tha  abova  twenty  oooibinBtlana  of  theae  oodelltlaa  ahould  give  an 
adeqoate  ri  nnsawnilr  for  deaerlblng  all  of  the  iiQOZtant  behavior  lUcelj  to  be  esdilblted  lx.  a 
groap  of  the  type  uaed  In  thla  ezperiasiit  *  The  100  statansnbB,  tegsther  vlth  the  modality 
oosiblxietlcnfl  lAloh  they  zepzeaenb,  axe  given  in  Appendix  0,  Part  !• 

Bfpotheaea  end  Analyslo  of  Besnlta 

Ihls  experiment  vaa  dealgned  to  provide  erldaose  on  several  hypotheaea  oonoernisg 
tha  validity  of  tha  SfBC  as  a  preSlvtlve  ioatzwaat*  She  prlaolpal  hypotheaaa  under  In- 
ves^lgstlan  mi|^  ba  statad  aa  foUova : 

‘^ISiroa^oBt  thla  ohapter  we  have  need  the  follcsrlng  abbrevlatlona  for  Blm'a 
Bodalltlea:  p  ~  pairing,  d  -  depasdeasy,  f  -  fi|^,  ^  °  fli^t,  and  w  -  vozic.  an  Overt 
axpraaalcm  of  the  aodellty  la  syidiollsad  by  the  nee  of  otqpltsla,  while  Covert  e^reaalon  la 
zepreacstad  by  levar  oaaa. 


H«l.  Sii9  BOBI  !■  a  valid  (aoeaxaita)  lastnaMiiii  for  pradiotlng  ladlrldual  baharlor  In  a 
apaoifio  gsoiip  aitnstlOQ. 

Srldanoas  Il£^  oosiralAtlona  terfcraaa  tha  Q-aorts  of  th®  ObaorrarB  and  thcs®  of 
tha  OUnlolana  trill  glra  avidanoa  in  support  of  this  hTpcthasia. 

9-2.  Tho  most  Ingportant  raquiraaost  fw  aoourate  pradlotlon  la  aocteoaiva  aaparlamit  vlth 
thia  tast  --  vhioh  would  davalop  the  noxnatlve  fraass  of  reference  neoossez^  for  the 
erelustlon  of  SQBT  parotooola.  ^ia  Inpllea^  aa  weU,  an  undaratending  of  the  theosy 
on  whloh  the  teat  la  baaed. 

Irldenoe:  Hie^ar  oorrelationa  with  the  Obaerrers  should  be  obtained  for 
Oreup  1  then  any  other  group. 

H-3e  Xqwrlesae  with  this  tast  (aalniy  for  puzpoaea  other  than  the  prediotlon  of  indl- 
ridnaiil  beharlor)  should  allow  prediotlon  at  a  larel  better  than  ohanoej  bub  not  as 
aoourate  or  oonaistent  aa  that  of  aro!;^  1. 

Xvldenoe:  Higher  oorrelatlooa  between  Qroup  2  and  the  Obserrers  than  for 
Gh^ujps  3  and  U. 

B-4.  Balther  e^rlesoe  with  other  projeotlwea  al<»e  nor  knowledge  of  Bionic  theory 
alone  la  auffloiwnt  to  peznlt  aoourate  prediotlon  on  the  basils  of  the  OBC. 

T 

Irldenoes  Correlatloaa  of  &»ape  3  and  h  irlth  O's  ahoold  be  quite  low,  al¬ 
though  better  than  ohanoe  eopeotanoy. 

1-3*  She  CUnlolana  will  be  both  aore  aoourate  and  acre  oonaistenb  In  their  pzwdiotiaos 
ooaoeznlng  oertaln  aubjeots  then  others. 

Irldiiinoe:  A  higgler  prt^rtlon  of  al^ilfiount  r's  between  the  CUnlolane 

Obsaxwers  aa  well  as  higher  r's  found  for  oertaln  aubjeota  than 
for  others.  / 

7 

It  will  be  noted  that  H-1  is  of  a  anoh  nore  gienoral  oharaeter  than  hypotheses 
through  3*  Any  erldenoe  whloh  supports  one  of  the  last  four  hypotheses  will  also 
perforoe  lend  support  to  B-1. 

All  of  these  hypotheses  relate  to  corrslstlsss  between  the  Observers  and  the  raxlons 
groupe  of  CUnlolans.  In  order  to  haT«  a  single  value  for  the  aoonraoy  of  eaoh  prediotlon  it 
was  neoeaaazy  to  have  a  single  desorlptlon  of  the  subject's  behavior  with  ^ioh  to  ooBQaxe  it. 
This  was  arrived  et  by  averaging  the  Observers'  Q-soxts  (desorlptlons)  on  eaoh  subject .  Bow- 
ever,  on  four  of  the  atdijeotc  two  of  the  Observers  InEterDozrelated  nore  highly  then  either  of 
th«a  with  the  thlrd.*^  Iherefore,  we  used  an  average  of  the  two  most  highly  Interoomlated 
Obsorvers  as  our  criteria  of  actual  behavior  for  Subjeots  1,  2,  k  and  3.^  The  oritczlon  for 
Subjeot  3  was  an  average  of  all  three  Observer  sorts  —  all  tlnree  Observers  agreed  hltfily  on 


^8ee  Interoorrelatlone  between  O’s,  upper  left  oomers  of  Tables  XZVI  through  UX 
Appendix  b,  Fart  2.  *  ' 

^We  felt  justified  in  using  oniy  the  two  Boat  hlg^iJy  Intcroonmlated  Observers  as  our 
reality  erltsrlon  for  two  reasons :  (l)  it  appeared  trm  Inapeotlon  of  the  data  that  eaoh  Ob¬ 
server  had,  as  wcmld  bo  expaoted,  sci&a  unique  psrgcnallty  factors  operating  which  teadsd  to 
bias  his  peroeptlons  of  all  the  Subjeots  to  acee  extent;  however,  these  factors  night  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  nore  operant  in  regard  to  Subjeots  of  a  partioular  type;  (2)  averaging  *11  three 
sorts  for  these  Subjeots  tended  to  produoe  a  sore  "flattened  out”  or  generalised  dasoription. 


Bisiulta 

Table  Z  glree  the  ooxrelation  of  eaoh  Cllnloia&'e  predict loa  (m  eadh  Subject  vlth  the 
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Obaezrar  aTorage  deaorlbed  above. 

TABU 

CCXSSELATIOK3  OF  IlSEDICTI(»e  WITH  OBSSSVES  AVXHAOE 


Subject 

Clinician 

Bl 

Bg 

1  ®i 

°2 

B 

1 

1 

•le 

.22 

.21 

•58 

•33 

-.15 

.28 

2 

•lit 

.J8 

.05 

-.18 

e 

VJI 

ve 

.42 

.15 

-.29 

.55 

5 

•21 

•22 

•IS. 

-.29 

.08 

.04 

-.24 

.40 

.84 

h 

-.24 

.g4 

-.48 

-.21 

-.20 

-.41 

-.37 

•21 

5 

_ _ 1 

•51 

•flo 

s6l  1 

.49 

1 

.St 

.45 

i 

.64 

^The  uQderllned  flgurea  repreaent  ooxT».''^l(nui  atgniftoaiztlsr  dlffezenfe  tram  eluuaoa  at 
the  .01  level  of  ocafidsnce. 

^Se#  "Statiatieal  lotej"  Agpsadla  H,  Fart  S. 

It  oaa  be  seen  fron  Table  Z  that  17  out  of  to,  or  to.^  per  cent  (eaoludlng  X,  vho  acted  both 

as  Clinlolsoa  and  Obaexrer)  of  the  predlotloos  vere  slpilfloantlz  better  than  ohanoe  ezpeotaoejr 

at  the  .01  level  of  oonf idenoe  (r  >  -«'  .So) .  Parelx  rn  the  casla  ot  chance  «e  ¥Ould  hare  ax- 
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peotedOO.S  per  cent  of  these  r'a  to  be  slgoif leant Ijr  positive.  *  Ala  tends  to  suppozt  the 
general  yelldltj  of  the  BSST  under  these  experlSKital  oondltlons  (Bnx^thesiB  l). 

Table  X  also  oleerljr  indloatea  that  the  proportion  of  better^han-ohanoe  ftedictions 

i 

bz  Group  A  Is  fiignifiaaafcly  hl^or  (.01  Isvsl}  than  that  cf  all  the  other  ((tamip  A  -  .60, 

B  =  .47,  C  -  .30,  D  a  .00} .  These  results  are  in  line  vlth  B^pothesls  2. 

^The  oca^lete  tablea  of  oorreletlcas  between  the  tvelve  partisipejits  In  this  oxwtrimat 
(3  Observers  and  9  Olinlolans,  S)  m  aaoh  Subject  are  given  In  A^endix  0,  Part  2. 

^e  use  of  a  ttro^^alled  test  should  give  00.^  per  cant  positive  and  00.^  per  oent 
slgnificeBitlz  negative  vslnes  os  a  result  of  purely  ohanoe  factors. 

V 

^  Q 

Appendix  D,  Part  3  gives  a  breakdom  of  the  proportion  of  r's  signlfloant  at  the  .01 
level  together  vlth  the  prohiblHties  of  obtaining  these  reaults  purelr  on  the  basis  at  ohanoe. 


It  vlll  be  eeea  that  Garoup  althoctj^  not  ae  aooiirate  as  Ob<roup  A,  la  oonalderebly 
bette?  than  Qronps  C  <3nd  D.  This  supports  ISjrjkTtheala  3. 

Groups  C  and  H  ax9  quite  Istfj  as  px«dioted  by  ^jrp<3tboBis  k,  but  only  C's  aooufBay  is 
algulfloantly  better  than  ohanoe  ei^peotanoy.  Thus  Qjrpothesls  4  is  only  psrtially  supported. 

Our  hypothesis  that  there  vonld  be  differenoos  in  the  ease  of  prediotion  for  the 
seTeral  Subjects  is  also  si^pported  by  Table  X.  Thus^  '13  per  oeot  of  the  dlnisiffiEss*  predlo- 
tiODs  were  sigaifioantly  better  than  chance  on  Subject  3t  vbile  only  per  oest  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  for  Subject  2  are  siffilficantly  better  then  chance  (.01  level) Subject  4  repre¬ 
sents  a  apeoial  case  and  viU  be  diaoussed  later. 


Criterion  of  Prediction  of  30  Per  Cent  of  Behavior 
Tor  the  purposes  for  vhioh  it  is  intended  to  ittilise  the  BOST;  it  ia  iaportant  to  be 
able  to  predict  the  actual  behavior  of  the  individual  in  a  specif lo  group  situation.  There- 
fore^  vs  also  used  the  rather  rinoroua  criterion  of  defining  a  "valid"  predict  iui  as  one  pre¬ 
dicting  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  Subject 's  observed  behavior.  Ve  operetloirally  defined 
such  a  pFCdictlon  ea  an  r^  greater  than  ^30  (r  ^  *  .71}  betvean  the  Clinlolan'a  pradlotlon 

p 

and  the  Observer  average.  Ihls  is  based  on  the  generally  accepted  Intexpretetlon  of  r  as  the 
proportion  of  oexmon  variance  _)  accounted  for  by  one  of  tvo  thia^B  being  correlated. 

Table  XI  gives  the  proportion  of  predictions  of  @n»ater  than  30  per  oant  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject 's  behavior^  as  ve  have  operationally  defined  It^  for  each  group  of  Clinicians. 

\ 

TABLE  XI^ 

noffira  OOBSSLATIOS  t  4-  .71  t.  .^) 

WITH  (xsssmi  ATsakcat 


Group 

Ho.  r's  2  v-  .71 

Ghnup  p 

A 

8 

10 

.80 

B 

3 

15 

.13 

C 

0 

10 

.00 

B 

0 

5 

.00 

E 

0 

■5 

.80 

^An  r  of  .71  is  significant  et  better  than  the  .001  level  of  oonfidenoe. 


^^Appendlz  Oj  Pax  3>  gives  the  proi^rtions  of  r's  signlfioantly  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  broken  dotm  by  Subjeots^  as  well  aei  the  average  r  for  eaoh  Subject. 

^^Is  irtterpretation  of  the  correlation  coefflolent  ia  dlsoussed  in  Q.  MoNemari 
PBVOhologlosl  Btartletios  (1949s  Wiley  &  Sons,  Hew  York),  114-117. 


ae  table  olaarl^  shwa  the  euperiority  of  Group  A'e  predict  lone  oyer  thoae  of  the 
other  groupe.  A'e  proportion  of  80  per  cent  "yalid"  is  elgnifloantly  greater  than  the  U 
per  cent  obtained  for  feoup  B.  Thle  lends  even  stronger  support  to  our  hypothesis  (H-2)  that 
esfcensiye  es^rlenoe  vith  the  HOST  is  a  uost  Important  requirement  for  accurate  prodlotlon. 

further  Discussion  of  S^othesls  five 

Bypothesls  5  states  that  the  aoouraoy  of  prediction  sill  he  higher  for  eotue  of  the 
Subjeota  than  for  others.  The  mo.  ;  strllclng  exaogjle  of  this  is  Subject  4,  where  only  one  of 
the  predlotlons  is  signlfloantly  posltlTe  while  the  othera  are  aU  negative  —  four  eigni- 
floantly  so.  Bila  la  the  only  Subject  for  whloh  any  of  the  oozrelatlona  between  prsdlotiom 
and  desoriptloQ  wore  elgnlfioairtly  negative^®  ao  we  felt  that  an  Investigaticm  of  the  soui«e 
of  this  discrep^ssy  mi^it  yield  some  Interaetlng  data  on  possible  wealmeseee  of  the  test  "wa 
how  they  mieht  he  ooxreoted. 

Ihe  differenoea  between  the  means  of  the  twenty  modallty-ooad)  last  ions  of  the  Observer 
Average  and  eaoh  Cllnlolan'e  pxedlotion  on  Suhjeot  4  were  oo^uted  —  «rolas ing  A2  E,  tAo 
oozrelated  hijAV*  Significant  dlffezvnoea^  for  all  of  the  seven  pzadlotlcns  war©  ebtaisad 
only  on  ocniblBfttiooa  Fight -dependenoy  (fd),  Woik-flght  (Wf),  and  Flight -depondenoy  (Hd). 

A  glance  at  the  Q-aoxt  atatemanta  given  In  the  Appendix  (D,  Part  1)  will  show  that 
our  operational,  definitions  for  these  modality-ooaiblnatlons  were  as  follows  s 

HF  —  aggresBlve  work  with  underlying  hoetllity 

Fd  —  oounter-dependent  behevlpr 

FLd  vithdrswal  or  non~partlolpation  heoauae  of  underlying  insecurity 
(pasalve  dependenoy)  '  '' 

Wf  and  Fd  were  rated  algnlf  loantly  lever  by  the  Cllniolene  than  the  Obaervera  while  Fid  was 

rated  elgnifloantly  highai-  by  the  Clinlolans  than  by  the  Obaervera.  Both  Wf  and  Fd  fit  Into 

ths  pattern  of  aotlve,  aggreasive  behavior  likely  to  he  exhibited  by  a  parson  who  la  oounter- 

dependent. 

It  appeara  that  the  moat  l]Q>ortant  differenoea  between  the  Oliniolena  and  Obaervera 
on  Subject  4  centered  around  the  problem  of  how  the  underlying  dependenoy  seen  by  both  would 
he  azpreesed  in  overt  behavior.  Bie  O.lnlolana  appear  to  have  auoouiEbed  to  tha  general 
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Aleo,  the  average  r  of  -,4l  obtained  for  Subject  4  le  aigaif loantly  lower  thmx 
those  for  the  other  Subjects  at  the  .001  level  of  confidence.  See  Appendix  D,  Part  3., 

^Slnoe  this  analysla  Involved  20  t-testa  for  each  ooniparlBoa  of  a  Clinioian's  sort 
with  the  Observer  Averegej  we  used  the  .002  level  of  confidence  for  eaoh  test.  This  gives  a 
level  of  oonfldenoe  of  approximately  .04  (20  x  .002)  for  the  entim  analysis. 


stereotTpe  of  afi'uetlsg  dopesid^Boy  vltta  paaslTity*  Avudlan  th«oz7  Indlcatee  that  at  a 

j 

"d*ep«r"  lerol  dapendaaoj  la  oft«n  aseoolated  vlth  paaelve  vlsbee^^  but  ou  an  ovaxt  level  it 
aaj  be  ezpreaaed  either  paaaively  or  eotlvelj’.  ^ 

Althou^di  the  underljlus  depeudenoy  la  apparently  Quite  evident  trooL  the  BGST  protocol^ 
there  are  alao  aeverel  Indlcatlona  that  It  stay  be  aggreaalvely^  rather  then  pasalvely^  ez- 
preaaed,  for  ezasple: 

Itea  ^ :  ”!I!ha  leader  got  mad  at  the  group,  and  Bob  renrlaanded  h la. " 

Item  ^1;  ’‘'Bhen  Ben  oontradloted  the  leader,  I  agreed  rith  Ben. "  ~ 

"Vflien  Hal  felt  boat  lie  to  the  t^up,  he  exTOreaaed  it.” 

Item  13:  “When  the  leader  offered  to  help  him,  Fete  reaenbed  hie  help." 

Item  h3 :  “When  the  group  pointedly  Ignored  Steve  'e  idea,  J^n  bromdit  It  un 


Ih  addition  to  thego  rether  dlraot  erpraaalona  of  aggreaslvenaae  and/or  count er-dependanoy» 
there  are  many  other  responaes  vhioh  Indloste  that  Subject  h  peroelvee  henelf  ae  an  aotlra, 
pcarexful  figure  in  the  gro^p.  Sierefora,  it  eeama  that  the  BQBT  protocol  itself  does  not 
neceeasrlly  foroe  sn  aooeptenoe  of  the  etereotype  of  dependency  being  passively  ezpreesed  in 
the  oaae  of  this  Bhbjeot*  It  la  Interesting  to  note.  In  this  oonneotlon,  that  Cllnlolan 
in  a  abort  personality  akatoh  of  Subject  4  deaorlbed  her  aa :  "Conflicted  over  dependency, 
probably  oounter-depeodent . "  Eovever,  this  does  not  seaai  to  hare  been  translated  into  her 
Q'iort  —  both  Id  and  Vf  vere  rated  Quite  lev. 


SiBHazy  of  Talldlty  Analyaie 

The  enalygis  preaested  above  euggssta  that  Cllnlolana  vho  have  had  eztenslre  experi¬ 
ence  vlth  this  Inatmaent,  used  the  esBi-obJeotlve  aoorlng  ejtrtm.  sad  ere  veU-versed  Is  the 
filonlo  theory  of  (Qtoup  A)  vlU  be  able  to  sain  raaaossbly  sccuzste  prediotions  of  in- 

dlvldnal  behavior  In  a  group  situation  a  high  peroestage  of  the  time.  The  oozrelationa  ob¬ 
tained  In  this  study  between  Cllxxiolans  predict  lone  end  the  reality  criterion  uaad  (Obaerrera' 
desorlptlma)  are  considerably  hi^er  than  those  usually  found  in  validity  Invastlgatlona  of 
projective  teats,  tfe  feel  that  this  la  as  asuih  a  result  of  using  the  logically  appropriate 
ooodltiona  for  axperlDental  validation  aa  of  the  Inherent  'Validity"  of  the  SS8T. 

Irobebly  the  nost  Inportant  reason  for  this  41^  level  of  acourac^  of  prediction  la 
that  the  S^T  waa  designed  to  be  used  for  esaotly  the  type  of  prediction  for  which  ve  tested 
it.  The  respenses  obtained  cm  this  teat  are  directly  translatable  Into  behavior  ezhlbltsd  in 
a  group  because  the  test  preaented  the  sane  situations  of  raacting  to  verbeUL  (written)  stimuli 
that  occurs  in  a  group  aeetiag.  Bie  fact  that  both  the  BGBT  snd  the  Hehaviorel  Bating  Syst«u 
used  by  the  Observers  utilize  the  Bionic  nodelitlee  alao  laakea  date  obtained  fron  them  easily 


tranalata'ble  Into  a  Q-aort  daalffiad  In  tarns  of  thaae  saaa  modalltiaa. 

Another  reeaon  for  the  high  aoouracy  of  prediction  obtained  here  la  that  the 

Clinlolans  vara  asbad  to  predlot  the  relative  freqiienoy  and  iiQortanoe  of  various  types  of 

behavior  rather  than  speolflo  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Subject.  Zhen  too;  ve  w’ere  oon- 

oexned  only  vlth  a  "aurfaoe"  level  of  description  —  no  predictions  as  to  deeP;  underlying 

oonoems  vare  asked  for  (or  possible  In  our  Q-sort).  1%ila  Is  the  saoe  level  of  parsonalltj 
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data  given  by  our  test. 

Baae  Observations  on  the  General  UsefulnaBa  of  the  3ianlo 
Hodalltles  as  s  Bssoriptlve  Ibamevozk 

Another  Isbereatlng  reeult  of  thle  ezpeziaeiit,  although  Inoldantal  to  the  validity  of 
the  test  Itealf;  vae  the  finding  that  Clinlolans  vho  had  no  fsmlllarlty  vlth  Bionlo  Theory 
were  able  to  operate  vlth  theee  nodalltlee  end  appeared  to  be  able  to  aaloa  Beenlngful  diatlno- 
tloDs  befcveen  the  oategoriee. 

We  have  mentioned  before  that  the  faotorlally  deeigoed  (^sort  used  In  thle  ej^rlaent 
alloved  us  to  analyze  eaoh  eort  by  analysis  of  variance  tedhnlqnee.  Such  am  analysis  alloired 
ua  to  asoertaln  vhet-her  or  not  the  peracn  throvlng  the  sort  treated  the  modality  categories 
as  oc^erent  units  of  heavier  description. 

An  analysis  of  VBrlanos  vas  parformsd  on  eaoh  Individual  Q-sorb  aooordlng  to  the  fac¬ 
torial  desiffx  given  cn  pegs  122.  A  siffiifloaDt  f-teet  for  a  given  'Effect"  (Overt,  Covert) 
vas  interpreted  as  Indicating  that  the  peraon  throtdng  the  sort  made  aiffilfleantly  greater 

distinctions  betvesn  the  levele  {modalltlea)  comprising  that  Iffeot  than  he  made  these 
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ffiOdslities.  Tabls  SH  gives  the  prcpcrtlsn  of  Q-sorts  tOr  th«  Tonwia  sxvmPB  cf  Clinic  Ians 
and  Observers  (O)  in  vhlch  the  p^vcn  throwing  the  sort  made  such  dlstlnotloos  to  a  signlfl- 
oant  extant  -•  that  la:  the  prcqsortlon  of  7-tests  slgolfloaut  at  the  .05  level  for  eaoh 

grat^. 

iJk 

Ferhape  the  most  uninteresting^  but  certainly  a  very  practical,  reason  for  the  high 
r's  obtained  vas  the  fact  that  the  hi#  degree  of  homogsneity  among  the  replications  of  each 
of  the  20  soB^lnatiOQs  casprising  our  ^eort  allowed  us  to  use  the  means  of  these  cosiblna- 
tiias  for  oorrelation  purposes .  The  r's  obtained  In  thle  manner  are  ooneldered  to  be  Bioh 
more  stable  than  If  ve  had  had  to  oorrelste  the  lOQ  soores  oi  eaoh  sort  vlth  those  of  the 
other  sorts.  This  also  elimlneted  the  "error”  CSrlthln  cells ")  variance  which  would  others 
vise  have  obscured  the  hi#  degree  of  oorrelstlcn  present.  See  "Statlstloal  lote,"  Appendix  B. 
Part  2. 

^^A  more  detailed  desorlptlon  of  this  emalysls  and  Its  Interpretation  Is  given  In 
Appendix  Part  4. 


TABLE  m* 

PROPORTIOH  OP  P-OTSre  SIGiflPICAaP  AT  5  PER  CETO  lOTEL  OP  CO1IPJLD0ICE 


Effect  (E) 

Group  1 

Total 

(B  =  60) 

0 

(B  *  15) 

B 

(B  -  15) 

c 

1  (B  ■  10) 

D 

j  (?«  -  5) 

Overt/WG 

1,00 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

1.00 

!  .80 

•95 

Covert/WG 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

,80 

.80 

1.00 

.93 

mteraot  iou/WG 

.67 

.80 

.87 

.40 

.20 

.40 

.63 

Overt/mteraotlon 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.80 

,00 

.80 

.73 

Covert/lnterection 

.55 

.60 

.60 

_ 1 

.70 

1 

.60 

.60 

B's  for  saoh  (fevup  in  th«  abore  table  refer  to  the  nunber  of  Q-aorte  thronm  by  that 
Group.  This  la  the  N  on  iriilch  the  proportions  presented  in  that  oolunn  are  based.  Thua^  the  3 
Observera  in  Group  0  eaoh  threw  5  sorts  (one  on  each  Bubjeot)  making  a  total  H  of  15  for  Group 

0. 

OSio  hl^  proi  ^looe  of  algnlf ioant  P-teats  for  both  the  Overt  and  Covert  Sneote  over 
the  with  In  Groups  (WG)  vairlanoe  indloate  that  our  Clinicians  and  Observers  had  no  dlffioulty 
in  describing  the  behavior  of  the  five  Subjects  in  terns  of  the  Bionlo  modalities.  Group  C 
(ao  knowledge  of  Bionlo  theory)  sesss  to  be  able  to  disorimlsete  between  the  varioucT  mod^tles 
about  as  well  as  any  of  the  other  groups.  This  would  seen  to  indloate  that  these  modalities 

can  be  perceived  as  octoerent  and  meaningful  oategories  of  b^avlor  even  by  persene  unaoqualated 
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with  their  theoratioal  formulation. 


CoPoluaiODB 

The  «n*»n  a.niq[>lo  sita  of  thiB  exploratory  Investigation  precludes  the  drawing  of  any 


genoMl  oonolusions  regarding  the  ''validity*'  of  ths  aSST.  Ecwsverj 


OU2?  A^sswiX^s  d.0 


it  ia  poaslhle  for  a  well-tretaed  Cllnlolan  to  maka  reasonably  accurate  predictions  of  a  Subject's 
individual  behavior  In  a  group  situation  a  hl^  peroentage  of  the  time. 

The  fact  that  (hroup  A's  predictions  were  ooubiderabiy  more  accurate  than  those  of  the 


other  Cllniolans  partlolpatlng  in  this  experiment  indicates  that  the  more  Important  feotors  in 
flueaoing  ascuracy  of  prediction  from  this  Ijastiniaeiit  are: 


^Teble  XII  would  also  aeem  to  Indicate  that  the  major  Bionlo  ccnstruote  (Pairing. 
BependBDoy^  Plght.  Pll^t,  and  Work)  aaaiaad  more  oonslatently  meaningful  units  of  behavior 
description  thea  the  twenty  aub-categorieo  (aodallty-ooaablnatlone)  into  which  they  were  broken 

3  «  ....  .  A  A  eamAWi  <9  4  V  ‘ft  ii  . 

^QffXX  la  UUX*  "" 


1.  !nie  bacIcgrounA  of  the  tester. 

a.  He  should  have  had  enou^  experleuoe  with  this  pertloular  test  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  noimatlve  frame  of  referenoe  for  evaluatlag  ROST  pratooola  and 
responses . 

h.  This  implies  lan  understandJ-ng  of  Bion's  theoretical  oonatructa. 

0.  We  a3jo  feel  that  e^^rlenoe  with  oniher  project  Ives  and  general  clinical  seusl- 
tlvltj  are  necessasy  ingredients  although  this  study  vas  act  designed  to  bring 
out  these  factors. 

2.  Tho  personality  etruoture  of  the  subject. 

A.  dependenoy  -  oounter-dependenoy  problem  caused  considerable  difficult  lea  in 
prediction  for  moat  of  our  Clinlolans. 

The  resultB  of  both  the  oorrelation  analysis  ("validity")  and  analysis  of  variance  Indl' 
cate  that  the  theoretical  constructs  on  which  the  test  Is  based  provide  a  useful  and  Manlngful 
i.r'amswork  for  dascrlblng  Individual  behavior  In  a  group  situation. 


PART  17 


IDEHTIBYINO  SUB-ORODPS  AITD  THEIR  PDNCTIOHAL  DiTER-HBLATIOBS 

Preface 

The  techalgusB  deaorihed  so  far  deal  with  the  group  from  the  point  of  view  of  total 
group  prooess  or  from  the  point  of  riew  of  individual  prodlspoeltions  and  behaviors.  There  is 
a  third  approach  which  sees  the  sub'gixiup  as  the  significant  unit  within  the  group.  This  point 
of  view  ssBuass  that  groups  oan  be  described  in  terms  of  a  limited  number  of  homogensous  sub¬ 
groups/  and  that  group  operation  oan  be  seen  as  the  working  out  of  relationships  among  the  sub- 
grmips. 

1b  this  direction  in  the  Human  I^nanios  Laboratory  has  Involved  developing  a  pro- 
oedure  for  Identifying  the  sub-group  structure  of  small  groups/  and  testing  the  general  relstion 
of  eub-group  patterns  to  behavior  and  to  soolonstrio  ohoioe. 

In  the  section  which  foUows/  Chapter  X  describes  the  procedure  for  idsntlfyiag  sub¬ 
group  structure/  irtille  Chapter  XI  is  a  case  study  of  a  groiqp  analyzed  in  sub-group  terms. 
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CHAPTER  Z 

IDBJWIBTflHa  SUB-CBOUPS  Wimm  IHE  TOTAL  OEOUP; 

A  SEU-PKHCEPTUAL  Q-SORT^ 

In  aooaptlng  th«  sub-group  as  a  signifioaact  uni-e  within  ths  total  group,  we  assume  that 
the  group  oan  be  desorlbed  In  texms  of  a  limited  nusdier  of  sub-groups,  end  that  the  oharaoter 
of  group  operation  can  be  defined  in  terns  of  the  relationships  amoig  the  sub-groups • 

In  soolal  psyoholog^  generally,  sub-groups  hare  been  defined,  in  a  nuRiber  of  ways.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  familiar  is  the  sooloBstrlo  shb-group.  In  idiloh  alllanoes  between  member’s  are  de¬ 
termined  by  asking  each  member  lAoia  they  prefer,  and  where  members  of  the  sama  sub-groi^  have 
stressed  liking  for  eaoh  other.  Another  kind  of  sub-group  is  the  behavioral  sub-group.  Here, 
mKBbers  of  the  sans  eub-gr^p  b^ave  In  similar  ways  or  act  together  as  a  unit,  lha  unltialng 
proosdnre  desoribr  i  in  Chapter  7  defines  this  kind  of  sub-group.  The  type  of  sub-group  we 
shall  deaorlbe  In  this  ssotlcn  ml^it  be  called  a  payohologloal  auib-groiQ),  or  more  preolsely,  a 
phennaenologioal  sub-group.  The  menbers  of  suoh  a  sub-group  have  oertaln  psyohologloal  oharas- 
tefiotlos  la  ocnnon.  Speoll 'oally,  they  share  oertaln  peroeptlona  about  themselves  as  operstlng 
group  mesd>ers. 

Ih  the  terms  of  the  theexetloal  framework  aumarlzed  In  Chapter  n,  we  a  sub¬ 

group  as  a  oluster  of  people  within  a  larger  group  who  hold  oertaln  valenoy  oharaoterlstloa  In 
ossuion.  The®  is,  the  Bwers  ot  a  single  sub-£aoup  share  oertaln  predispositions  for  aotion  in 
a  group  altuatlon.  !Rieae  "shared  predispositions"  are  defined  in  temm  of  ths  baaio  enotional 
Bcdalltles  of  palriiig,  depsndsnoy,  fl£^  and  fli£d>t.  Itor  example,  the  Beobers  of  a  siib-group 
might  hold  in  ocmsuon  a  need,  or  viah  to  p?.to  (P),  together  with  e  disturbanse  or  cssfuslsn  over 
dependenoy-oounterdependmoy  tendsnoles  (D-CS  oonfliot).  Another  sub-group  within  the  — 
total  gco^p  might  be  dnSorlbed  as  needing  to  oontrol  the  group  (oounter-dapendanpy)  while  main¬ 
taining  rather  Impersonal  relationships  among  ssmidars  (eouatsr-palrtag) .  When  all  sub-groups 
are  defined  In  this  aamer  a  total  group  oan  be  desorlbed,  not  as  a  single  entity  or  as  a 

^e  procedure  described  In  this  chapter  la  a  speolfio  application  of  Q  teohmque  to  a 
group  problsB.  Q-teohnlque  was  developed  by  William  S.  Stephenson  and  Is  desorlbed  in  fletail  In 
his  bo^,  The  Study  of  Behavior  (tttlverslty  of  Qsleago  Press,  1953).  The  partloular  pc^^ulatlon 
of  it^s  used  here  was  devised  by  David  Bosenthal,  new  of  Hiijjps  Cllnlo,  Johna  Hopkins  Hospital, 
and  by  Dorothy  Stook.  This  ohepier  was  written  by  Dorothy  Stooh. 


e»oU®otioB  of  unique  indiylduala,  but  ea  an  aaaainblaga  of  pezhapa  four  or  flT©  attb-groupa,  eaob 
of  which  rapjroaenta  aoma  unique  (with  raapect  to  the  othera)  patteni  of  relenoiea  defined  m 
modality  teiiaa.  fficoup  atjuoture  oan  then  doaorlbed  In  tezma  of  the  patterning  of  aub-groapa  - 
their  oharaoter  and  aiei^emhlp. 


In  order  to  deaeribe  a  group  in  theae  teima  it  la  neoessaxy  flrat  to  aaaeaa  the 


ralenoy  oharaoterietioa  of  eaoh  isdivldual^  and  aeoond  to  group  Indiriduala  according  to  valency 
type.  The  atatlatloal  procedure  known  aa  Q  technique  exactly  oseta  both  these  requlremeiitB .  This 
procedure  requirea  oonatrueting  a  large  populatitm  of  descriptive  statenaeots  which  each  individual 
can  uae  to  produce  a  description  of  hlaaelf .  He  doea  this  by  sorting  the  stateasuta  into  a 
specified  fJ?equenoy  dlatrlbutlon  In  ^loh  one  end  of  the  dlatributlon  represents  "moat  ilk©  my¬ 
self"  and  the  other  end  represents  "least  like  myself.'  WciesD.  eaoh  Individual  has  produced  a  aelf- 
deaorlptlGC  in  this  zaanar,  factor  analysis  oan  be  applied  to  theae  date  and  relationships  among 
the  total  group  of  self -desorlpt ions  oan  be  identified. 

Q  teohnique  is  a  general  statistical  'Procedure  which  oan  be  applied  to  many  Indivi¬ 
dual  and  grotq»  problema.  In  describing  it  hera,  we  shall  list  the  etepa  which  were  involved  in 
applying  Q  teohnique  to  the  specif  lo  problem  of  Identlftrlng  the  phraicoienologlcal  sub-group  struo- 


tur®  of  two  trsinli^  groups  of  slxtssn  and  ei^teen  msoibers. 
Ized  into  four  main  sections: 


The  rest  of  this  chapter  ia  ozgan- 


1.  Oie  Population  of  Sesorlptlye  Statements 

2.  Adminletretlon  of  the  Sort 
3*  Statistical  Treatment 


4.  Intexpretecion. 


The  Population  of  Desoriptive  State^nte 

A  pwulatlon  of  desczdptlva  ststt^ssts  was  constructed  within  the  thecretical 
ftramework  described  in  Chapter  n.  Our  interest  was  In  Identifying  each  individual 'e  predls- 
poeltlone,  as  revealed  by  BeJf-desorlptiona,  far  e:q;»reselng  the  basic  emctlaaal  modalities.  A 
60-item  population  of  statements  was  oosstruoted^ ^  'Aloh  included  ten  statemsnts  in  eaoh  of  six 
emctionsl  oategories:  fight/  flight/  dependence ,  ..^onterdependsnoe/  pairing/  and  oountexpalz  Ing, 
IQiese  are  defined  and  illustrated  below. 

2 

A  oGuplate  list  of  the  sisty  etateaents  is  included  in  App«adlx  1/  Part  1. 


1.  I)m>sndsQcs:  A  need  to  rely  for  support  and  dlrootloa  <«  the  leader,  the  total 
group,  or  an  estahllshed  struoture* 

!Itaa  foUovlng  are  some  of  the  dependenoe  statements: 

iLOllned  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  leader* 

Piefeired  to  proceed  along  estahllshed  lines. 

Oomfortahle  when  the  leaders  were  aotlve  and  dlreotlre. 

2.  Counter-dependenoe :  An  emotional  resistance  against  dependenoe;  an  Inslatenoe  on 
maintaining  the  feeling  of  Independenoe  or  leadership  at  all  tines. 

Ihe  following  are  sane  of  the  oomter-dependenoe  stetenants: 

Vanted.  to  aesume  aotlTe  leadership  himself. 

Inclined  to  assune  a  dlreotive  role  In  the  group. 

Jhlt  ocHopetitlTe  toward  people  who  «rttea(pted  to  dominate  the  group. 

5.  Pairing:  A  need  and  desire  to  establish  and  maintain  olose  personal  relationships 

with  other  members,  and  to  oonduot  group  interaotlon  on  an  Intimate,  pereoiml  level. 

Hie  following  are  some  of  the  pairing  stet^uants: 

Liked  to  keep  group  diaottseion  otx  a  personal  level. 

Attached  to  one  or  two  partlouler  menibers, 

Inollned  to  bring  istlnate  material  to  the  group. 

«f.  Counts* -OB lrln£i:  A  need  to  keep  relationships  with  others  formal  and.  Inperscfflal, 

-and  to  oonduot  group  Interaotlon  on  a  fonnal,  isporsonal,  intelleotual  level. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  oounter-palrlng  statmnents: 

dslnollaed  to  form  epeolal  friendships. 

Tbit  that  soolal  rslatlonshlps  were  too  Intimate. 

ThdiaxTasaed  when  othsr  members  made  personal  oosnents  about  him. 

5,  Fij^:  A  tendanojr  to  ej^iress  negative,  aggressive  feelings  In  the  group. 

The  fallowing  are  acm  of  the  fi^t  statemmits : 

Critical  of  other  meiid>ers . 

Eager  to  zospond  to  attack  bj  oounterottaok . 

Tended  to  eidetraok  the  group  from  its  goals. 

6.  flight:  A  tmdenoy  to  Inhibit  negative,  aggressive  feelings  In  the  group;  to 
withdraw  generally. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  fli^t  stetOBente: 

Beluotant  to  oome  to  meetings. 

When  attacked  felt  unoasfortable  end  remained  silent;, 

Iholloed  to  mediate  arguments. 

An  attest  wee  mads  in  oonstructlng  these  stat<mBenbs  to  thssa  equivalent  with  re¬ 
gard  to  generality  and  with  regard  to  positive  or  negative  oonsotatlon.  In  a  sort  which  oon- 
talns  both  positively  loaded  etatements  (e.g.,  "Aotlvely  cooperates  in  problem-solving")  ma 
nsgatlTsly  loaded  statements  (e.g.,  ’’Sahavss  In  a  destruotive  manner")  the  foxmsr  are  likely 


to  be  isorted  aa  "biOBt  like  b®”  nblle  the  latter  are  likely  to  be  sorted  as  "leaet  like  me”  by  a 
large  jmoportloax  of  the  eubjects.  Slmllftrly,  a  sort  which  ooatalns  some  Items  which  ere  tery 
gsmerally  stated  eod  othere  idilch  are  much  more  specific  In  character  Is  likely  to  produce  descrip 
ticca  ;dil6b  are  more  influenced  by  soaie  quality  iahorent  In  the  Items  than  some  quality  Inherwt  in 
the  peraoc  throwing  the  sort.  A  sort  in  which  equivalence  has  not  been  ccctrollsd  le  likely  to  pro 
duoe  stereotyped  descriptions  ^loh  do  not  discriminate  between  subjects.  A  further  basic  require - 
meet  for  a  population  of  Items  is  that  each  statement  accurately  represents  the  category  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  represent,  la  order  to  establish  this  for  these  statemante^  David  Kossnthal  conducted  a 
study?  in  four  Judges  sorted  the  statements  Into  the  six  emotional  categories.  It  was  found 

that  of  the  sixty  Itesis,  the  number  of  displaced”  Items  ranged  traa.  none  to  el^t,  with  a  m^n  of 
U.7.  No  single  Item  was  ocnslstsntly  misplaced. 

Administration  of  the  Sort 

In  producing  a  self -desorlpt Ion  by  using  a  population  of  atatemsnta^  the  subject 
is  asked  to  place  the  statements  Ixxto  a  specified  frequenoy  distribution  >>  so  many  cards  In 
one  pile,  so  many  In  the  nazt^  and  so  on.  One  end  of  this  distribution  contains  those  statements 
which  the  subject  considers  most  oharacteriatio  of  himself,  while  the  other  end  contains  those 
etatemants  which  he  considers  least  oharaoterlartlo  of  himself.  The  frequency  distribution  ap¬ 
proximates  a  normal  curve:  it  le  aymuetrloal  btrt  platykurtio.  tOie  following  specification  was 
used  in  this  study: 


^9CIO  W  WAA^ACIW 


Frequency 

(mmiber  of  cards  1  2  4  7  10  12  10  7  4  2  1 

in  pile) 


IntexTsl 
(pl?e  number) 


When  making  a  sort,  the  subject  was  provided  with  sixty  cards,  ©ech  containing  one 
of  the  Btetemente  of  the  sort;  an  instruct loa  sheet;  end  a  scoring  sheet  on  which  to  record  his 
distribution  of  the  cards.  A  sample  instruction  sheet  and  scoring  sheet  la  presented  In 
Appendix  E,  Part  2. 

^Reported  In  Eosenthal,  David,  "Perception  of  some  personality  characteristics  In 
meohers  of  a  amall  group."  Ikipubliehed  Ph.  D.  Dissertation,  Dhlveralty  of  Chicago. 


Statlatloal  Ireatiaont 


In  this  study  our  major  conoem  vaa  to  Identify  distinguishable  sub-groups  within  the 
total  group  --  that  Is^  we  wanted  to  be  able  to  describe  the  group  structure  in  texias  of  the 
pattern  of  similarities  and  dlffei'enoes  which  existed  among  the  self -desorlpt ions  ol  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Once  the  sorts  were  obtained^  the  similarities  among  them  were  determined  by  factor 
analysis . 

This  procedure  is  suonarised  brief ly,  below. 

1.  Setting  up  a  oorreletloDal  table.  Ibe  first  step  In  factor  analysis  is  to  find  the 

correlation  of  each  sort  with  each  other  sort.  Correlations  are  obtained  by  applying  the 

foiaula  ^ 

'12  - 

(where  d  *  R  *  the  nuaiber  of  Items  In  the  sort;  and^  -  the  atandurd  deviation  of  the 

distribution) .  With  our  data  on  two  training  groups  this  prooedure  produced  a  l6  z  l6  cor¬ 
relational  table  for  the  group  of  sixteen  msDibers  and  an  l8  z  l6  table  for  the  group  of 
sixteen  m»iibere.  The  table  of  ooxrelatlons  oheraotariatlcBlIy  shows  that  the  self -desorlpt  ions 
of  SODS  pairs  of  msniberB  '  ^.ve  a  great  deal  in  oomnon  --  ether  pairs  may  hare  little  or  nothing 
in  coomon  and  still  others  may  show  a  negative  relationship.  In  a  16  z  16  ooxTslational 
table,  hi^  InterooxTelat Ions  nay  eonslstenbly  ooour  within  a  small  group  of  five  or  six  mem¬ 
bers.  Another  small  group  may  hare  zero  or  nef^ire  oorralatloos  with  the  first  grotqp.  Still 
a  third  group  ml^t  be  Independent  of  the  first  two  but  ^ow  rslatlon8hl.pe  among  thratselvse 
along  sans  other  dlmsnsions.  Inspection  alone  oamot  reveal  these  threads,  slnoe  the  pattern  of 
IntercozTalatlODs  oen  be  gulte  oomplaz. 

2.  fsotor  analysis.  To  Identify  these  oouffilez  patterns,  factor  analysis  Is  applied  to 
the  date.  Ihotor  analysis  pemlte  one  to  explain  as  much  of  the  cozrelatlon  as  possible  In 
teziBs  of  a  limited  number  of  oomnon  threads  or  '<*aotore.  The  prooedure  consists  essentially  of 
abstreotlsg  factors  Bucoeeslvsly.  One  factor  at  a  time  is  identified  and  removed;  this  pro¬ 
cedure  Is  continued  until  the  reslduel  ooeffioientc  are  approximately  zero.  When  this  ie  the 
oese.  It  means  that  subatentially  all  of  the  oosmunallty  represented  originally  In  the  oor- 
relatlcns  Is  now  rapresanted  In  the  pattezn  of  factors  arranged  in  a  factor  matrix.  The  factor 
matrix  is  a  table  which  shews  factors  along  one  axis  and  group  tasmbars  aloog  the  other.  Each 
group  membel's  Is  represented  by  a  numerioal  loading  on  each  factor.  The  of  the  loading  is 
a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  mMiber  shares  In  the  factor. 


A  xivab«r  of  ooo^utetlonal  prooedurea  nra  erailable.  The  one  followed  In  our  Btudjr  ie 
the  ooqjlete  oeatrold  method;  i^loh  la  dbeeorlhed  In  detail  In  Hbruetone’e  Multiple  Jhotor 
Ana Ira la.  pages  IU9  to  175 . 

5«  Botatlng>  The  1‘aotor  matrlz  yielded  by  this  procedure  la  an  aco'urate  picture  of 
the  group  but  la  often  ooiEplioated  and  difficult  to  Intexpret. 

!Rie  rotational  procedure  pezmita  a  clarification  of  the  factor  pattern.  ^Hle  object  of 
the  rotaticoal  prcoedurs  la  to  achieve  alapleat  struct ure  --  i.a.;  a  facto*’  matrls  In  uhioh  as 
many  iB8ad)ers  as  possible  have  a  hl^  loading  on  one  factor  and  Inelgnifioant  or  zero  loadings 
on  the  others.  Another  vay  of  saying  this  la  that  ve  vent  a  factor  matrix  in  vfaloh  each  of  the 
nev  faotora  appears  In  Its  purs  fona  (not  In  ocohlnatioa  vlth  other  factors)  for  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  as  poBSisle. 

Tha  zvtatlonal  procedure  we  used  in  thle  study  Is  a  grephloal  one  advanced  by  Stephenson 


Interpretation 

When  these  statistical  procedures  are  foUovad;  the  original  descriptive  data  (the  Q- 
aorta)  cen  be  sunmarlzad  in  the  form  of  e  rotated  factor  netrlx.  Table  xm  shows  the  rotated 
factor  matrloes  for  tvo  training  groups  (Loadings  under  which  can  be  considered  non- 
Bignlf leant;  have  bean  omitted) .  listed  bslov  each  matrix  are  all  the  factors  and  coniblDations 
of  factors  idiloh  occur;  together  vlth  the  assibers  belonging  to  each. 

La  Intexpretlng  these  data  tvo  approaches  (iriilob  may  also  be  tbou£pit  of  as  two  auooes- 
sive  steps)  may  be  followed.  The  first  iti^olves  pi^dlcting  the  general  oharaotar  of  group 
interaction  ftcu  the  structure  as  represented  in  the  factor  matrix.  Here;  one  pays  ettestiem 
to  the  distribution  of  the  factors  among  the  Dsoberahlp;  the  nuiAer  and  size  of  sub-groups  and 
the  relatiaaa  aoeng  them.  Hothlng  is  known  of  the  specific  content  of  the  factors.  A  second 
approach  Involves  adding  information  about  content  to  one's  data  about  structure.  Here;  one 


determines  which  of  the  original  sixty  ststssante  in  the  sort  best  represent  each  of  the  fac¬ 
tors.  3Eaoh  factor  can  then  be  described  la  terms  of  a  llndted  nas&er  of  fll^;  topendsnoy; 
etc.  statements.  La  analysing  any  given  gn>up  structure  and  sexitsat  would  be  eousldsrsd. 
Ve  mav«  the  distinction  here  to  suggest  these  as  two  steps  in  interpretation  and  to  indicate 


that  considerable  information  can  be  gained  from  examlclnR  structure  Independently. 

In  the  rest  of  this  chapter  w»  shall  present  an  Interpret iva  oosparlBcai  of  two  groups 


*Nflilleai  S.  Steiiienson;  The  Study  of  Behavior.  IHlverslty  of  Chicago  Press;  1955. 


from  lofoxottloa  aboot  streotura.  cail7,  daaorlba  the  protaduia  toe  liatAiljiae  the  oonctenb  of 
the  faotors>  and  suggest  vays  In  vhlah  this  oontent  might  be  Bunznarlzed. 

A  C^BparlBon  of  the  Stzuoti^vs  of  Ihro  Groups 

Table  ZIII  represents  the  sub-grc«p  structures  of  tvo  training  groups*  X^roai  It  cue  ean 
teU  bear  saay  unique  factors  or  oooiblxiatlons  of  factors  ooour  In  each  group  and  the  nutaber  of 
members  belonging  to  eaoh  sub-group.  Arau  this  infoznatlon  alone,  It  is  <pcBsible  to  say  oer- 
'taln  things  about  the  oheracterlstlos  of  the  tvo  groups  and  the  differences  bstvsen  then, 
for  ezaaple,  in  group  17,  fourtesn  of  the  sixteen  meDbers  share  to  aoue  degree  in  ^otor 
vhlle  in  group  I  the  ueafeers  are  more  equally  distributed  among  the  thz«e  factors.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  In  Group  17,  ths  self -percept  ions  of  the  members  have  scissthing  in  ochiboo.  ^1b 
ooumunallty,  even  though  it  may  not  ba  ahared  azpllcltly  oonsclously,  osm  be  preaimed  to 
provide  a  oenmon  oore  of  ve:ipeotatlona  and  vlsh»a  frliloh  faollltats  ocmBunloetlon  and  ooranon  ao- 
tlc«  in  tha  group.  Such  ooamunallty  doas  not  exist  in  gjeov^  1,  instsad,  the  group  oonslsta  of 
three  four-meatbaj  sub-peroupa  (A,  B,  and  C),  vith  tvo  smaller  (three  •^ismber}  sub-groupa  vhioh 
represent  tvo  oombinetlons  of  the  first  three  faotors .  The  major  sub-^wps  A«  B,  and  C  have 
nothing  In  oomnoo.  There  is.  In  fact,  sous  Indication  that  olustexe  A  and  B  may  be  opposed  to 
each  other.  (The  ooniblnatlon  AB  does  njt  ooour,  suggesting  that  the  ohareoterlstlos  making  up 
these  tvo  clusters  axe  inocnqwttlbls.)  Ifhec  vo  have  In  Qroup  I,'  then,  is  a  stnKituxe  in  vfaloh 
tvo  Ijqportant  sub-groups  axe  apparently  opposed,  vhlle  a  third  shnrs  Indepezident  charaotsr- 
istlcs.  Only  six  msoibers  (Clusters  AC  and  BC),  a  minority  of  the  group,  shov  bridging 
petei^  iolit lea  * 

While  there  Is  a  eommon  core  in  Group  17,  fliffarsnoas  also  exist.  Clusters  XT,  YZ  and 
aooept  the  "core"  in  bobs  measure,  but  eaoh  possesses  additional  oharaotarletioa  in  the 
fota  of  other  factor  oonponeota.  Clnstara  XZ  and  X-Z  are  oppoaed  in  acne  way-~thay  repre¬ 
sent  opposite  poles  factor  Z.  HovdTsr,  unlike  Group  I,  the  shared  factor  (X)  preaunahly 
can  provide  a  baala  for  aese  cooBcn  action.  Blferslty  plua  a  core  in  Group  IT  suggssta  the 
preseiwe  of  uaable,  resolvable  variety.  Dlvarslty  vith  no  ooBMunallty  la  Group  I,  auggests 
varirty  lAloh  oaimot  ba  resolved  but  vhioh  remains  in  essential  Isolatl^  or  eppositlea. 

One  further  difference  azlets  betvean  the  tvo  jpwupa.  In  group  I  no  aiogle  m^ber 
standa  alone  in  a  cluster— every  member  in  the  grou^  jhares  seme  oaemumallty  vith  aomecne, 
even  though  there  is  not  a  oannm  oore  for  the  ihole  group.  In  (?*roup  IT,  tvo  mmbers  stand 
alone,  aj^  one  Mmber  (Ho.  a  in  cluster  -Y)  shova  absolutely  no  oommuaallty  vith  any  o  .!» 
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aad»ex‘.  This  weabmr,  oan  be  thou^t  of  as  a  psjdkslsgtqal  laolste  —  ooa  vrho  has  no  basis 

fo.r  sheo^ng  in  an  otho£vis$  coh®9l7s  group. 


Procadure  for  Identifying  the  Content  of  the  Faotora 
Further  lateipretatlon  regarding  the  oharaoterlatloe  of  the  two  groups  requlros  la- 
fonaatlon  about  the  content  of  each  factor.  That  is>  while  at  this  point  we  Imow  sojaethlng 
aboife  the  nundber  of  factors  or  factor  combinations  In  the  group  and  the  distribution  of  meni- 
bers  among  th«a,  we  have  no  Infoissetlan  at  all  about  the  actual  content  of  the  factors  — 
what  they  represent  In  terms  of  fl^t,  fllfijit,  dependency,  counter-dependency,  palrlns  and 


oountor-pa Irlng . 

Each  factor  can  bo  dsaoribed  by  a  unique  distribution  of  the  sixty  Items  of  the  Q  sort, 
from  "least  oharacterlstlo"  to  "most  ohereot eristic."  Such  a  distribution  or  "array,"  exists 
for  each  factor.  The  identlfloation  of  ths  array  for  ths  faotor  is  the  first  step  in  Inter¬ 
preting  the  factor.  Onoe  this  is  known.  It  is  possible  to  identity  the  statements  most 
oharaot eristic  and  least  oharaoteristio  of  ths  faotor.  These  atatanants.  at  the  sstrems  ends 
of  the  distribution,  are  most  influential  in  oantribntlng  to  the  faotor  its  unique  meaning. 

When  a  factor  occurs  In  Its  pure  form  for  several  members,  the  Idsotifioatlon  of  the 
array  for  the  faotor  is  a  stral^tforward  matter,  tor  exanple.  In  ths  sixteen  nsmbsr  group 
deeorlbsd  abovs,  ftaotor  A  ooours  in  its  pure  form  for  four  msmbers  —  l.e.,  s^^ers  8,  I®,  1? 
and  18  show  a  significant  loading  for  Siaotor  A  and  ncQ-slgniTKi^it  loadings  for  aH  other  fao- 
tors.  An  array  for  Bhotcff  A  oan  be  Identified  by  combining  ths  Individml  sorts  of  these  four 
ammibers.  In  oooblnlng  sorts.  It  is  heosssaxy  to  talcs  Into  aooount  ths  fact  that  the  sorts  of 
soBB  ansbers  are  mram  represent  at  ivs  of  ths  faotor  than  ths  sorts  of  others,  elno#  soms  mam,- 


bers  srhlblt  a  hl^er  loading  for  the  faotor  then  othera. 

The  specif lo  prooednre  is  aui  foUosrs:  A  wsljd^tlng  is  dsteimlnsd  for  eaoh  individual 


sort  by  applying  the  formul-  w  »  - - - - 

bined  Into  a  single  array  idiloh  will  represent  the  faotor  by  obtaining  an  average  weighted 
ranking  for  eaoh  of  the  sixty  items.  The  factor  oan  then  be  represented  by  the  Itsss  whloh 
oaour  on  ths  "laoet  characteristic"  and  "least  oharaoteristio"  ends  of  the  array. 

When  a  faotor  occurs  In  its  pure  form  for  one  or  no  nsabers,  another  procedure  is  re¬ 


borloe 


Tha  indlTldual  srraya  are  then  oca- 


quired.  To  illustrate,  Ihotor  T  In  Qroup  17  occurs  (with  a  negative  loading),  for  msoiber  2 
only,  ibis  faotor  is  identified  by  ooeiparing  the  sort  for  ae^jer  2  (reversed,  beoauve  tuiw 
loading  is  negative)  with  sorts  for  members  1,  8  and,  lA  (who  have  siffilfioasA  positive  load¬ 
ings  on  both  factors  X  and  Y) .  Those  statements  with  a  rsakisg  of  8  or  above  (hl^y  oharao 
terlstle)  which  were  ooHsaon  to  sorts  2,  1,  8  and  l4,  but  which  were  not  among  the  "awst 


oharacteriatlo"  statauiezitB  for  Baotor  X  vould  be  identified  and  oonaidewd  repreBOBtatlve  of 
the  "aoflt  charaoterlatlo"  end  of  the  array  for  Ihotor  Y.  Similarly,  those  statemente  with  a 
ranking  of  4  or  below  vhioh  were  ooiaiiaQ  to  aorta  2,  1,  8  and  14  but  which  did  not  ooour  among 
the  least  oharaoterlstio''  statemente  for  Factor  Z,  would  bo  oonsidered  reprssentatlve  of  the 
"least  charaotorlBtlo"  end  of  the  distribution  for  Fteotor  Y. 

SuBnarlzing  or  IntezTretlng  the  Content  of  the  Factors 

In  interpreting  a  factor,  we  asaume  that  the  "slsaifioant"  items  ooour  at  the  two 
of  the  array.  That  is,  ordinarily  In  oharaoteriaing  a  fa«stor  one  would  pay  most  attention  to 
the  el^t  or  ten  items  found  to  be  "most  oharaoterlstio"  at  the  factor  and  the  or  ten 

which  are  "least  oharaoterlstio." 

gmanarlElng  the  oontent  Quantitetiwely.— Xaoh  statement  in  the  sort  represents  a  specif io 
emotional  morality.  One  way  to  define  a  factor  is  to  see  how  many  times  each  modality  oooure 
among  the  "most  ohsraoterlstlo"  or  "least  oharecteristio"  groups  of  itsms.  Ihus,  a  factor  in 
irtiioh  all  the  "most  like"  lt«Es  are  either  Fight  or  Counter-dependenoe  oan  Ismiedlately  be  per¬ 
ceived  as  being  different  from  one  In  which  all  the  "most  like"  IteiMi  are  either  Fairing  or 
Fight,  and  so  on. 

Interpreting  the  oontent . —Mora  detailed  or  subtle  intexpretation  of  the  swaulng  of  an 
individual  factor  requlree  examination  of  the  specif lo  ooiitent  of  the  items.  Fairing  and  Fig^ 
ooouzring  together,  for  example,  ml^t  indicate  a  general  tendanoy  to  expfeas  affect  (both 
positive  and  negative)  fi'eely  and  directly,  but  on  the  other  hand  this  same  oomiblnatiaQ  might 
indicate  a  tradenoy  to  get  oloee  to  people  (F)  In  order  to  attack  them  (F)  .  It  is  possible  to 
choose  betwe^  alternative  hypothesea  such  as  these  only  by  looking  at  the  spec  if  io  content  of 
tbs  Is  ftlstion  to  each  other. 

Chapter  Zi;,  which  follows,  presents  a  detailed  oase  analysis  of  Qroup  I.  Both  structure 
and  oontent  are  oonsidered,  and  the  epeoifio  steps  are  presented  which  are  involved  In  piooeed- 
ing  from  the  rotated  factor  matrix  to  an  interpretive  sumnazy  of  the  oharacter  of  the  total  ^?oup. 
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This  nsthod£  d/sveloped  In  the  preceding  chapter  are  based  oo.  sereral  hypotheses.'  (l) 
tl^'at  the  structure  of  a  group  oan  be  seen  as  built  from  sub-^groi^s;  (2)  that  the  basis  of  as- 
sooiatlon  vlthln  a  sub-group  Is  ocsnunallty  of  purpose  among  its  ne9id>er8;  and  that  this  om  be 
dlsoorez«d  throu^  faotor  analysis  of  self -perceptual  data  from  all  members;  (3^  that  members 
of  the  sub-group  vill  tend  to  aot  together  to  aohieTe  their  ooBnum  purposes;  and  (U)  that  the 
dyiumioB  of  the  total  groiv  oan  then  be  zvrealed  as  prooesses  of  oopperatlon  and  ooeQ)etltlon 
Among  the  rerloua  sub-groups. 

If  these  hypotheses  oan  bs  dsmonstrated^  then  the  vay  is  open  to  predict  the 
rdynaalos"  of  a  group  trcm  questionnaire  data  obtaiJied  from  eaoh  meiAber. 

In  this  ohapter^  ve;  shall  present  intexpretatioa  of  the  need,  emotional  d9^iomios« 

;!  /  '  ' ' 

behaTloral  patterns  ^ ,  and  oc^ditiona  for  effect  Its  part  ioipat  Ion  of  eaoh  "oluster"  or  factored 
sub-group  In  Group  I.  (^rcdnsed  in  the  ^eoedlsg  chapter.)  These  interpretations  vlU  he 

based  on  the  behaviors  end  emotionalities  Ideatlfied  as  representing  the  various  factors.  He 

/ 

shall  then  predlot  the  nature  of  the  Isteraotlons  SE^oog  sub-groups*  and  close  vlth  some 
evldanoe*  as  to  the  validity  ol*  the  inbezprstations. 

Speolfloally*  our  prooedins  in  developing  this  oase  study  vill  be  as  foUcvs: 

p  ■ 

2^^  ‘  ihv  f selves'  Thi.0  vtiioli  V# 


2-  Identify  the  oontent  for  eaoh  faotor  oloster.  That  la*  dateisiliie*  for  eaoh  sub¬ 
group  or  oluster*  the  speolflo  items  froa  the  original  population  of  desorlptlve 
statements  vfal<&  are  moat  and  least  oharaot eristic  of  the-  cluster. 

3.  Co^^ute  the  modality  score  patten,  fw  eaoh  faotor  oluster  and  Idaiitiiy  those 
modalities  which  are  hl{^*  msdlua  snd  lev  for  the  oluster. 

Analyse  eaoh  oluster  in  tun*  taking  into  aoooust  the  score  patten  plus  the 
speolflo  ooBtent*  end  summarizing  in  terms  of  need*  emotional  dynamios*  behavioral 

pat  tans*  »«an  cuudltiwa  Avtr  effootive  part  ioipat  iCB. 


3.  itealyzs  ths  total  group  in  terms  of  ths  probaAle  relatlGns  SBong  the  olusters. 
’'This  ease  study  vas  prepared  by  VlUiam  F.  Sill. 

%h*  prooedure  for  dstexmdnijig  the  faotor  matrix  is  dssorlbed  in  the  preoedlng 

ohepter. 


Tbo  gantor  Matrix 

Ilie  faotor  matrix  for  iSroup  I  la  presented  In  Table  2III  of  the  preoedine  ohept«>r.  For  o 


o'ur  purposes  here,  the  Infoznatlon  ocntalned  In  the  faotor  matrix  oioi  he  suanarlzed  ns  foUos’s  t 


TASI£  ZIV 

SUWlAIQr  OF  TEE  SITB-CScOilP  MEMBEEgSHIP  OF  CBOUF  I 


Faotor 

Mtomber  Clustex* 

A 

8,  15,  17,  18 

B 

3,  6,  15 

C 

9t  13 

AC 

1,  2,  n 

BC 

7,  10,  12 

It  iff  apparent  froa  this  euBsaary  that  this  eightsen  lanaber  group  oonalsts  of  three  fow^Esmibsr 
clusters  (A,  B  and  C)  vhloh  represent  thrde  unique  etaotlonal  patterns.  In  addition,  tvo  olustors 
of  three  nembera  aaoh  (AC  and  BC)  represent  raxitioiial  patterns  vhloh  ooid>ln»  oextaln  aspeots  of 
the  f}j:vt  three.  (Fbr  example,  oluster  AC  rspr‘>R'’TtB  certain  aai«ots  of  Cluster  A  together  vlth 
sertaln  aspeots  of  Cluster  C.) 


Identifloatlon  of  tht  Content  for  Eabh  Faotor  Cluster 


Seob  faotor  ol'ostsr  san  he  iusntifled  la  te:^  of  a  llssitsd  number  of  desoriptlro 


a+ 


Benta  (out  of  the  total  of  sixty)  vhloh  are  e^}£t  oharaoterlstlo  end  least  obaraoterlstlo  of  the 
oluster  as  a  vhole^  These  statoBaats  are  oonsidersd  most  algnlf leant  in  defining  the  oluster 
and  are  identiflad  by  oonlblnlng  the  Individual  descriptions  of  all  the  meters  belonging  to  the 
oluster  <  The  apeolflc  prcoaduxe  Is  desorlhed  In  Appendix  F,  fart  1.  The  most  and  least  lUce 
Items  for  the  five  olusters  In  droup  I  are  presented  In  Tables  2Z,  ZEI,  Xm,  xxttt  and  XZIF. 


Conputatlon  of  the  Modality  Score  Pattern  for  Each  Faotor  Cluster 
This  includes  identifloatlon  of  thoaa  modalities  vhloh  are  hlgh»  madium  and  lav  f^  the 

oluster. 

Deriving  Score  Values 

Slnoe  each  item  lu  keyed  to  a  partioular  mociallty,  it  In  possible  to  estimate  the  ez- 
tont  to  idilah  a?^-h  modality  Is  represented  in  eaoh  faotor.  For  ezai^ple,  Pairing  nay  appear  cnss 


among  the  "most  like"  items  of  a  cluster.  Tight  ma^  appear  tliree  times/  and  eo  on.  Moreover/ 
eaoh  item  has  e  score  value  whloh  repi'esents  the  rank  of  the  Item  in  the  array  for  the 
cluster. 

If  one  assunkas  that  the  score  value  of  the  Item  is  also  an  index  to  the  potenoy  of  the 
emotionality/  then  It  is  possible  to  add  together  score  values  for  all  the  items  keyed  to  T/ 
to  P/  to  D/  etc.,  and  represent  thoee  auma  as  the  ''strength”  of  the  various  emotionalities  in 
the  Factor.  To  illustrate/  the  soore  value  for  aooeptanoe  of  Counterdependenoe  In  Cluster  A 
of  Group  I  la  This  value  is  the  sum  of  all  tha  individual  soores  for  the  counter¬ 
dependent  items  whloh  occur  among  the  'Wst  obaraoterlstlo"  items  for  Cluster  A.  These  indi¬ 
vidual  score  values  a»  listed  In  the  left  hand  ooluon  of  Table  U.  The  acceptaaoe  soore  for 
Counter-pairing  is  17/  and  so  on. 

Fbr  Group  I*  aoore  values  were  found  to  range  from  o  to  46.  Biis  range  hee  been 
divided  into  three  segments  whloh  represnit  high/  medium  and  low  aooeptanoe  or  rejection  of 
the  modality.  Conventlona  for  Interpreting  soore  values  of  various  magnitudes  are  presented 
in  Appendix  F,  Fart  2. 

Soore  Values  for  the  Five  Clusters  of  Group  I 

The  aoore  values  for  the  five  olnsters  of  Group  1  are  preaeoted  in  Tablex  XV  throush 
XIX,  below. 


TASLB  ZV 

SCORE  VALUES  FOB  CLISTISR  A 


-  F 

FI 

P 

CP  ' 

D 

~  ci) 

Meet  Like 

“ 

- 

- 

i? 

24 

Least  Like 

42 

14 

22 

- 

- 

- 

I7o  modality  ie  strongly  aaoepted.  There  is  medium  aooeptanoe  of  S  and  GLt  and  low  ao- 
oeptanse  of  CP.  F  Is  strongly  rejected.  There  ie  medium  rejsotlon  of  P  and  low  rejection  of 


Flight. 


1^5 


table;  zti 

SCOIE  VALUES  .VOS  CLUSTER  3 


■MM 

CP 

26 

26 

2l^ 

/% 

7 

lU 

Ik 

17 

Most  Like 


Least  Like 


^ere  Is  eoecptaooe  of  F  and  F  and  lov  aooeptanoe  of  Fi.,  CP  and  CD.  All 

Dodalitlee  are  sll^tly  rejected. 

TABLE  mi 

SCOBE  VALUES  FOB  CLUBT^  C 


Most  Like 


Least  Like 


FLlC^t  is  strongly  accepted.  There  is  Icar  eooeptanoe  of  X)  and  CB^  CD  is  stroigly 
rejected.  Tiiere  is  also  sll^.t  rejeotlon  of  P  and  71. 

TABLE  ZVm 

SCORE  VALOaS  FOB  CLOBXSB  AC 


n 

P 

9 

6 

9 

6 

Most  Like 


Least  Like 


Xkare  is  aadlm  aooeptanoe  of  depeadafeoy  and  loe  aooeptanoe  of  31^  F«  GP  and  CB. 
Ilbare  is  strong  rejeotlon  of  F  and  slli^  rejeotlon  of  i  snS.  CB. 


33  16 


lit6 


There  ia  high  aooeptaaoe  of  FL,  snedium  eooeptaaoe  of  CP  ead  lev  a  see;;  l  mue  of  p  and. 
P.  a^ere  la  oedlua  rsjeotion  of  P  esd  ell^  xejeotlOQ  of  all  other  modAllt:i£  . 


AnalyglB  of  Baoh  Cluater 

Earing  Identified  the  oootent  for  each  of  the  olustere  and  oog;iutftd  thn  smm 
of  eaoh  aiodallt^  for  each  duster^  ve  oen  new  analyse  and  Inteipnte  thla  1^^  ra>  ‘..ioa.  She 
^xoceaa  of  interpratatiou  re^ulrea  fomlcg  and  then  teetlng  hy:potheBe0  about  th’*  of  tb«i 

olnhter. 

%lB  requlree  "^alitatire''  anal^BlB  of  the  oootent  of  the  Beveral  ohanoi  arletlc 
Items.  A  aingle  itm  majr  sug^et  a  hjrpotheses  regarding  the  olueter  birt  It  in  the 
of  iteoB  support  log  and  elsbcratisg  the  taxpotheels  that  prorldee  oonfldenoe  in  suoh  a  hn>othecis 
Usually  a  constellation  of  iteoa  emerges  vhloh  foxns  a  pattern  or  gestalt.  Tiie  pattern  is  as- 

A 

soolated  vlth  ecoe  perraslre  neied-escpresslon  or  vith  an  area  of  .oostfllot.  Nhen  the  gestalt 
or  ooDflguratlon  Is  rerealed  the  itrae  are  readily  seen  In  their  relationship  to  the  need  or 
confllot.  .  > 

Tbe  fonulatlon  of  the  hypothesee  Is  a  tvo>si>ep  operation.  She  first  utep^  Cl);  is 
to  ezamlne  all  the  Iteau  keyed  for  eaoh  aedaXity;  and  attea^pt  to  desorlhe  the./il»etar's  areas 
of  eooeptanoe  and  zejeotloia  of  that  modality.  The  seoond  step;  (S);  is  to  fexset  oat  a  more 
baslo  Intexpretatlre  piotare  of  need  rhlob  ’’•i^lelne''  why  the  pattezne  in  each  modellty  ares 
hare'^beir  partieular  flavor.  Bile  step;  then;  vleve  the  epeolflo  epexetions  vlth  eaoh 
modality  ee  instramectal  to  a  more  underlying  need. 

The  fn^tfulaeee  of  the  ir^expretaeicn  in  the  qualltetlte  analyeie  depends  ce  the 
p^rohologloal  nc^lstioactlcHi  of  the  inrestigator  and.  hla  irdslid^t  into  the  meoiliig  of  the 
▼alenoy  oosdtlnatlooe.  an  effort  to  sake  the  source  of  the  Intezpretatlon  moi^  expllolt 
and  puhUo  all  interpretative  steteeaents  in  the  eaalys  #■  vhieh  follov  ere  dooumented  by 
reference  to  the  iteaut  on  irt^ioh  they  are  baaed. 

m  this  section;  eaoh  cluster  vlU  be  analysed  In  tiucia.  The  procedure  f  olleered  in 
e^'exy  oase  inrolyes  four  steps: 

1.  Fxeseot  the  eentent:  the  "most  lUcs”  uod  "least  like"  it«u  for  the  clasts£%, 

2.  Fres^;  is  parsUel  scli^ss;  the  infomation  ve  sen  gain  frcai  the  eebre  pc  it«ze 
and  the  Infonastion  ve  can  gain  frea.  eentent. 

3.  DSantify  sons  hypotheses  aboot  the  needs  of  the  olnster;  In  texBsi  of  both  prefer- 
•noea  aid  dynamic  texideneies. 

k.  SuHsarixe  the  interpretation  in  terms  of  need;  ea^tionel  dysanloa;  beSmyi^r 
tarn  and  gronp  conditions  regulred  for  adequate  need-anetlng. 


■m  I  w. 


nH  "JKST  ASD  "USAfsT  LUIL’  IT®®  SOH  CHBIES  A 


i!^C):f®  Ksj^d  I  Iteia 
''ilu®  M-id.  I  ¥e. 


Most  Like,  Contesb 


$  CD  $6  IxtalrUoed  to  aaruw  a  disrsotivs  role  la  tl 

I  ^up 

i  C7  S&  Orleoted  tward  the  group  as  a  vhola  rsthar 

thea  toward  part 


^  j  !Faad<9d  to  saiotala  hliosolf  in  a  focal  pagltlcsi 
I  during  disouasion 


59  Ei^oted  tha  Isadars  to  talce  ^jsr 
hlllty  for  plsanlng  aetlvlty 


OS  f  46 


tsasptad  to  doraiosts  the  group 
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^  I  Prafsxred  to  pro<i«ed  along  sgtahliiehad  lines 


Idted  to  k»sp  group  discusalcn  on  a  personal 


OOBS  to 


Inoli^d  to  sring  intiisata  aaterial  to  the 


Tmi&i.  to  start  arguneots 


mssteu.  to  be  a  .JMi^er  of  a  oligus 


Tended  to  sldetraok  the  ^oup  fresi  its  ipals 


iubr.la  in  attacking  others 


Tead»d  to  beo^saa  saroastid  when  anuoyed 


Didn't  like  tc  a^rsas  nagatlve  or  eritlosl 
oplalctog 


Infosttsticsi  CecoexnlBi;  Sesh  SsrlTod.  frm 

OaosRji  Pattes®  eed  Ceafeajat  for  CJjsatar  A 


86or^_Patt»ro 


Coafcaiife 


Hj^.  Sooras 

StrcBSg  sooepbsGOe  »•>'  ioas 

f«j9«tloa.  —  Hi^t  (ao  asosp^aaoa) 

fiH^  —  Clustar  nesibore  vlU  'bmesm  sztsloiia  fi^-  -«  Stroog  dsaisl  of  pas^cfflsl  ba- 

‘W'han  other  group  arhihlt  fi|^t  h«-  hsTlor  that  isdtiateg  or  proleog^ 

harior.  With  auoh  str«ig  rsjeotlOQ  the  ^  arsisse&te  snob  a«  attekiog  anabers  and. 
A  *8  viU  to  ebaaga  the  group  Ijsto  mklag  uegatlre  or  saxoaetio  raiaaxfea 

a  tBoze  aooeptahle  aodalitr.  Bejeotiou  of  (39f  56t  59;  ^1;  ^7;  95) 


fi^it  irlll  oharaoterise  the  olunter* 


Medina  Soorea 

Madlm  iee«st«Dee  —  £ep«^«sir  (aa  re* 
JMftlea)  OooBter  Depead^esr  (no  re- 
Jaotion) 

Mediae  sej^lon  *•■  Soirteg  (ae  asoeip- 

taisej 

Sspeodeaoy  and  Ooiaiit«**depeadsni^  — • 

eluater  eohen  aam  aaetain  aod  taej  sore 
the  group  into  theiM»  HodalltleSf  althoii^ 
there  le  aot  a  stTosta  valas^?  tesp  thsa. 


Pairing  —  A'a  riU  tolerate  Pairing -hsst  irlll 
Initiate  Obeaiige  to  a  preened  nodalitjr 
If  Pairing  beooaea  proDounoed  or  pro* 
Icogedt 


Lae  ^soxas 
So  iSi^ 

Lotr  Aeoepts&oe  (kaater^Palring  (no 
xejeotlon) 

Cotaster-PalrtSig  !Qie  olueter  af^oepte  'this 
nodalltj  hut  haa  no  partlouiar  prefer* 
©no*  for  It. 


TLlf^  •>-  Wo  aoBoexn  esparHefiod. 


HngmBma^  ••  iootsst  looSmm  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  the  etmotnxe  the^  oan  provide 
(3;  59; 

Ootextex>-depeQd^inoy  *•  A  definite  desire  to 
he  oentral  end  dlreotire  (36;  50) . 
fhelliiga  cf  oanpetitlTenese  toearda 
those  who  txw  to  doolnato  (48) . 

Pairing  -•  Banlal  of  entering  into  olose 
ister-pereoeal  reletios^pe  os?  of  being 
ased)era  of  ollgnea  (1;  57;  51)  • 


OoiiSiter*Pairing.  **  lenlal  of  Pairing  he* 
bailor  and  px^oxmso  tat  a  grcup- 
oentered  ^jo^oh  (28) .  Alao  the 
St  a  dietaahod  sazmer' 

Jli^zt  **  lb  oonoem  aspreesed. 


'  '.3^ 


^$70tlii9a«a  aj?<Kit  of  Gustor  A 


CliiiaftO'r  ^si^jev  stsos^i^ij  s^jeot  li^  an&^ 
to  a  ls@so]<  oste^f  tbe^  Is  &o 

aseapt-s^ifi®  at  slthsr. 

loB*  AOoe|>tasie«  of  Coos^or-Falrtoe  Is 
zslittsd  to  t!^  xdJsetiOK  of  PiiizlBg  aand  Is 
a  prsfsx^os  for  tlw  f oxasr  orer  tlis  lattsr* 


SspMtdKWj  sod  CouQibsr>fiBp«;d»83r  ass  ths 
inwfssssd  Bsdslltioa  —  ast  strooelr  trs' 


Jeotioa.  Asss  tero  aadslltisB  ars  polarsi 
ths  aooa^enoe  of  tdbh  eviggmta  that  tb»r» 
Is  «lt!u»r  soofl-iotf  oocifssimj  or  sslootire 
aoosptsass  aM  rsjsotica  of  aspoota  of  %h» 
niedalltj. 


Ttir  all  of  tkEs  aodalitisa  thara  Is  a  olsar* 
o«t  aooapbaooA  or  rajaatioa.  Siia  auesaata 
soas  dso5slT«saaa  M  tha  slsSstsr  ' 

faolii^i  Tha  ahis^oa  of  ao^  strooglj  pra-’ 
faxeed  apdalitf  suggests  that  taasa  »«ah9TC 
osn  aore  vithis  thalr  p^afarHuies  and  shift 
Sscs.  Qss  to  asothar  xaadil^  If  xtasd  be. 


A  taxy  strcBg  aeulal  of  sepassl'sw 
pa^cssal  hehs'fioa,'  «is8.  t©  a  Issear  «ot- 
tasfe  a  re^aotloa  of  say  desire  for 
SaEtlsBoy  is  the  i^esps 

Th^  is  a  Breferenna  for  a  d??oap> 
oeetered  orlaKsteAloa*  *hls  sugipste 
that  the  hb©9#  awsKtioai^  ss^ 
Baljrfng  hitlers  feared  ®s  sehis 
Batslo  la  their  effeets  a®  the  group* 
The  groap-oastsr^  app?Kioh  vUl.  p?*" 
teat  eshlai  «»i  j^ro^ldo  a  wsesare  of 
psrs^sl  ooabrol* 

CouBter-fiBipendsiiBy  is  saaifested  U  a 
dsflaite  dasixe  to  he  isflaeutial  am 


i^s  toeart  thosa  «ho  txy  to  ha  daKlnaat 
segr  lead  to  ooiflist  vltb  tha  elsater. 
TitiK»  la  dspeMeuoe  m  or  aooaptajiioa  of 
etzuotuxaj  eM  th^  leader  is  raluad  as 
belag  abla  to  provide  this*  Striiottirs 
mj  ba  ralusd  ««  a  may  of  onxblng  undue 
dcodsstion  end  alro  of  euzbing  aggrea- 
aion  and  Intlssjsy*  Struotme  probably 
aeans  gxo^^antarad  stxuoture* 


I  *—  To  ba  ooBtral  in  the  group  and  to  tabs  a  iiraotlTa  rola. 

fclcMl  Bmanioa  —  Tha  rajeetion  of  Tight  end  Pairing  Is^  in  part  at  leasts  a  raeult  of 
asslety  over  their  obu  impulses  to*rard  eg^eaioo  and  intiBsoyi  these  my  be  fslt  ts  b® 
undesirable  poaaibiy  dostrustlTS  to  the 

grl^sl  Pattsra  —  We  irculd  aupeot  the  A  olustar  to  support  group-building  or  group- 
oestex^d  aetivity  and  would  thus  tend  to  mlnlialae  the  threats  sf  Paizdag  and  Pi^it.  i%a 
oluater  isi^ez^  inddoat®  a  desl:^  t.o  be  oontral  snd  dlreotlve  in  tha  group  but  none  can 


aitnatio,^  for  Baed  Ifeetlng  —  A  aoaswli 
Intl^^e  relatlsmships  and  later-pesufflaal  feoetilitles  will,  r^ain  at  a  sinim^  aisd  ir 
whioli  ambers  saa  be  central  snd  influent lel. 


T 


jiiEAwi'  LKK  :nnf-s  sfs  oisj^r^  s 


d  Iti 

Ki 


Moet  LlkPi,  Coctmt 


Orlentsd  tcward  tbs  geoa^  ati  a  whole  zither 


I'lju.-ifniirfcMiiiii 


Bead?  to  take  si, dee  la  an  azmiaeab 


Eager  to  zeepcnd  t«.  attack  by  oouarterattaok 


IbTied  not  to  atiow  his  true  feelings 


lAollned  to  eztens  group  friendships  outside 


Telt  ocsq^ltlTe  twaztl  indlTlduale  idio  at 
tempted  to  ^dosiinete  the  group 


Isollned  to  medlaf;e  a^gujosots 


wanted  to  msm  seass  of  the  other  smibsra  at 
the  group  mtirnately 


two  pertloular  asmbers 


m  espreaslng  negatlTs  feelings 


Least  Llk»j  Ctnxteot 


Oirespciosi?#  to  gesture  <tf  friendship 


Hinted  to  aasune  aotlTe  Isadeiwhlp  himself 


to  fozn  special 


Tried  to  aroid  being  drawn  into  an  ar^tHsnt 


to  eidetrsok  the  group  fToo.  its  gi^ls 


Inluotant  to  ooiae  to  laaetlsgs 


Liked  to  keep  group  discussion  on  a  per- 


Liked  tc  asks  side  coimiants  t.o  qim  ioffchav‘ 


^ollxisd  to  Mreot  his  oooasnta  to  the 


Mast  Like 

Least  Like 


!P 

D 

CD 

9 

0 

3 

*T 

•J 

7 

8 

Inforsaetlon  OooaartxioR  Tie.Qh  Iterired  from 

Soore  Pattern  and  Content  for  Cluster  B 


9'’' 

8oor9  Pattsam 


Contest 


Iie&JSSI££ 

Stroog  eooepfeaaoe  —  ffons 
^rong  arejeotios  Hose 


MeAiiai  Saores 

Hedirn  iiseeptaoce  —  71^  (no  xvjeotlos) 

Pairing  (lew  rsjas- 
tlon) 

Madlua  £«Jeotloa  —  Wana 

7lg}it  —  £'s  sill  auartaln  Pl^  and  aajr  nora  the 
grottp  Into  It.  Vialstaoy  for  fl^  is  lav 
enou^  that  saa^re  US7  pootpooe  fight  be¬ 
havior  and  opaxete  in  ouhar  modalities. 

Pairl£3g  --  Cluster  aamhera  viU  auataln  Fairing 
and  my  mova  the  groop  Inta  it.  lEhere  la 
s  little  rejection  of  psislni  or 
peote  of  It,  but  eaaentlally  it  la  aooert- 
ablB« 


Lov  SooreB 

Lav  aooeptanoe  —  ^igbt  (no  rejeotion) 
Counter-dependnxo^r 
(im  rejeoti^) 

Lov  rejeetifs  —  Count er-Pairlng  (lov  ao- 
oeptanae) 

Vo  Boore  —  Oapendanoy 

Jxight  ^a  oloater  aooepca  illgfat  but  has 
no  Strang  valeao/  for  it. 


Cois^er^XlapeddsQOj  —  h's  aseept  and  soasvhrt 
roj^iot  Cotmtor-Oapandenoj  or  eom  aspeota 
of  it . 


C(»iHte:^Pairiag  Clasrter  sanbexs  aooept  and 
rejeot  this  s^daUtjr  or  ao^  a8pe<rts  of 
it  .'  ^ere  is  indloaticm  that  the  olnster 
leans  moro  toward  rejeotlea^^  but  this  la 
BOb  r&:^  strong. 


—  Id  oosaezn  ^^reeaed. 


—  An  aooeptmoe  of  aggression  and  / 
a  viUlng^BS  or  das^  to  argue  and, 
enresa  negativs  feelinge  (^.  59, 

43,  J(h) 

£^iriag  —  An  aooeptaaoa  of  nnd  a  desire 
tor  intJaate  personal  relatlMtships 
in  the  group  (43,  1?«  13a  40,  lb). 

':&sre  la  boom  rejeotloa  of  this  (1, 

5S  and,  probably,  itsa  1?)  • 


Plight  IXULloatlon  of  oonoexn  over 
essreasive  impulses  (30)  and  e;^ 
dsalre  to  wedlats  arguments  (3§) 

Couater-Lepei^soy  —  SenlaX  of  desire  to 
bo  loader  (ISt) .  Ccmg^ltlve  feeXlng- 
towsM  those  who  try  to  doninate 

Counter-Pairing. —SoBie  aooeptanoe  of  the 
group-oontered  orientation  (28). 

Item  17  is  intexpretsd  in  this  oon- 
teirt  aa  sj^ressing  a  desire  to  be  a 
good  grosj!  1.®.,  p?oup- 

oenter^d. 

BspsndenGy  —  Wo  oGi^am  expressed 


'tmo 


th«7s  Is  sew  aoQ^aiioa 

Jsoti^  of  0«^)^»yJ3vogfQjSmsf 


aapiretiow.  Sh«7  feel  njaraetltlve  tovaM 
Xrs?n(aa  tvy  to  &Bmix^9.  IseSer 
aapix^fite  «t^d  be  mmmt.  ac  s  tbxeet  to  tbe 
gratifisertioa  of  tlselr  »^~cm^rl9  oeede. 

5>  %ex«  is  no  rejeotiOE\  <—  eithesr  st»ng 
or  aediiw  —  of  en^  aooalitjr.  Zfee 
olnster  shooM  l>e  able  to  operate  in  all 
of  then* 


leea  —  lo  gratli>  tbelr  aflo-oeoferle  needs  for  Istiante  reletlanships  and  diieot  agiresal're 

iintlvhs. 

Steotloasl  nf^^^l^^a7  —  9ie  relatlTelj  strong  desire  for  tntissaoT'  and  "olasb"  is  ^oonpanled 
t»6Bs)  gm^st7.  It  appease  that  the  oluster  B8iriie.te  seoae  that  all-oot  iodcyiipsooe  in 
these  ao^ltles  vonld  net  he  In  t^ir  mn  best  istes^sts  end  that  sow  ocetrol  end  oon- 
iiidaratlon  fer  the  seat  of  the  group  le  oeoessary  if  thegr  are  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
{proup.  Shoe,  there  la  ee«e  oewsro.  or  anrloty  orer  the  approprlnteness  of  their  desires. 
Ta&j  do  not  evlMms  aay  atxmg  status  needs. 

'  •<•■ 

“*■  ^9l<®lly^  the  B 's  vULi  opessit®  in  the  isad  Bairfng  nodalitlese 
2a  a  uaprediotable  Banner  th®|p  ss^  at  (sery«d®r  to  estoap  needs  mi.  in¬ 
hibit  thoir  !!^>3ng  mi  OriUnari:^  alnsfesr  skiers  «in  anter  Into  Wlmt  or  HAr-^ 

ing  initiated  bqr  Homier,  »  ©saaslgn  in  order  to  protect  thwselfse  frs^  being 

iMwiers.  ^®s«  |Pi^  persons  w  igoor®  piSriag  or  fl^ 

Sntltasticm  tKtU  soa^  ®ere  a^sops'lnte  tls®»  ffhej’  ■will  e.]^sse  ^lo  i*  ^i^oliisd 

^  ^  ^  ^  oiartall  the'' possibilities 

6f  f  i|fet  Jtets^ag, 

SegaB-gogl^'y.jai^  for  jfe*ed-ifi»etlng  —  She  trpe  of  pvmp  irlll  best  their  needs  iraen  they 

e^  m&jlgo  ia  PsJnlasi  and  to  a  n^iJSSuBl  at  etwa  a  tSBs  other  gpi'sa^  are 

wnitag  to  telerst®  the  ®'s  ladiridnauistlc  irtylss. 


to  go  along  irlth  tho  doteisant.  Kood  of 

tbs  ^rou$ 


Didn't  liko  to  nagatlTS  or  orltioel 

oplnicDB 


inferred  to  s^^ln  siouts^I  wbea  several  laaabers 
of  tha  group  vera  arguing 


fanddd  to  look  to  other  aaaberw  to  baok  up  his 
poultion 


^:ed  not  to  sb€^  hia  tsm  feeling: 


PHSaSISIIWPi! 


pressed.  In  the  group 


Zoolined  to  foUotr  the  auggsetlccis  of  the  leader 


lujoyed  pers«s«l  loterofeso^e  with  (s^  ar  tiro 
psxtloular  zeea&ers 


30  Tended  to  maintain  himself  in  a  fooal  position 
during  dlsousslons 


Inollned  to  assme  e  direotive  role  in  the  group 


12  I  MBffff.flH  -to  S3S1SSS 


ISadsxvlllp  blZQSClx 


6  j  Beluotant  to  cone  to  meetings 
i. 


2^  I  Dsp^Lslre  in  espimseing  negative  feeling 


a 


16  I  S^oyed  oounterpoaing  himself  to  the  leader 


hS  I  l%lt  ocm^iatltlTe  tcward  individuals  who  attempted 
j  to  daminate  the  group 


t.  Ti.. 
0  hp 

7  8 


Informat  ioa  Conoanilng  Zaoh  Mod«lltT  B®rived  frcsa 
SccrNt<  Fattara  and  Content  for  CiUBter  C 


So ore  Pattern 

Hlfdi  Score 

Strong  aeoepteaoe  --  Fli^t  (with  no 
rejecrtiou) 

Strong;  rejection  —  Oounter-Itependency 
(with  low  eceeptBiM©) 

Flight  --  Tlio  olueter'e  behavior  vlll  be 
oheraoterlaied  bj  e  etrosag  valency  for 
Flights  They  osn  be  espected  to  Initi¬ 
ate,  support,  and  sustain  lt« 


Oc^mter-IiepeQdmMjy  —  Cluster  te^bere  iKsy  be 
expeoted  to  becoas  enxious  when  other 

matidjers  are  ohel3.engl:^  or  oonpet- 
Ing  with  the  designated  leader,  ^e  Cs 
vlU  probably  stteoq^  to  ohange  to 
another  modality  whenever  Counter- 
Cependeucy  is  exhibited*  Bejeotion 
Count ©r-ItependLanoy  will  oharaoterixe 
the  cluster* 


Medium  Spores 

Medium  aoeeptanoe  —  Ncsie 
Madivoi  reJeotiOD  —  Hons 


Low  Scores 

Low  acoetrbanoe  —  lairing  (with  no  re¬ 
ject  lea) 

— Dapendeney  (with  no 

rejection} 

Low  rejeotion  —  Feue 
No  Scow  FlgpJt 

—  Counter-Fairing 

Pairing  --  Acoepte  the  noda'ilty  (or  b(®s  as¬ 
pect  of  It)  but  no  strong  valency  for  it. 

Dependency  --  Accepts  the  modality  or  some 
aspect  of  it  but  no  strong  valency  for 
It. 


Fight  “-No  conoew  expressed. 


Counter “Pairing  --  No  concern  exprssBed. 


Content 


Hi^t  --  Feellnj^  of  uneasiness  when  there  is 
dlsharmioy  in  the  group  (33,  2)*  In  the 
face  of  arguments  in  the  ®roup  they  rs- 
mein  neutral  (20)  end  there  is  inhibition 
of  personal  feelings  and  the  axpressiem 
’  of  orltiosl  opinions  (53/  5C,  23). 

Coujrter-Dependenoy  —  CompL  te  rejection  of 
any  aspect  of  power-oriented  behavior. 
JD^  having  oc^etitive  feelings  towards 
the  leader  (16,  hS)  or  any  desire  to  be 
oeotrel  Is  the  ^up  (3C,  33,  12).  liiey 
even  deny  feeling  oogi^titlve  towards 
those  who  tiy  to  dflaiarte  the  group  (it8) . 


Pairing  --  Sosas  ecoeptanoe  of  friendly  pairing 
relatlcxishlps  (13) 

Dependency  --  A  wlUlngnsss  to  go  along  with 
elthei'  the  lesder  or  the  group  (15,  3)* 

Item  {F-4)  l8  sssn  as  dependency  in  thla 
context  -  an  Indication  of  feellnge  of  per- 
eoMl  Inadequacy  and  need  for  the  backing 
of  others. 

Fi^t  —  ^aiol  of  bsiag  injpaislvs  in  exproBB- 
lEig  negative  feelings  (25) 

Oouater-Palriiig  --  No  ooacem  expreased. 


VlsIWWI 
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Hin>otlieB«8  about  Bssds  of  Clustsa 


1<  ^6  strong  aooeptenoe  of  S'li^f^t  indloates 

'ralaaoy  sufi'iol'sntly  stroxig  to  ohai’scbar- 
iaa  the  behavior  of  the  cluster  sembeiTi. 


It  The  cluster  is  oharaoterised  by  the 
strong  acceptance  of  Fll^t .  The 
Flight  fflaj  be  for  the  purpose  of  ee- 
oep®  iTm.  ^oup  clisharffiDcj'-^  inJiibl- 
tion  of  feelings,  or  control  over 
negative  critical  behaTior. 


2,  'j^e  artroQg  rejection  of  Couiit62=-Iwpeau.eDoy 
stiggests  that  cluster  iBi^i:S>ers  have  little 
toleration  for  such  behavior  and  vill  be 
»ade  szssi^  by  1%.  They  vill  have  s  need 
to  change  the  group  from  this  jaodslity. 

%e  strong  scoeptanoe  of  Fll^t  suggests 
that  duster  ia»id>exe  use  flight  as  a  way  of 
esoepiog  the  enxletjr  caused  by  Counter- 
Bependsnoy. 

There  is  sene  aooeptance  of  Bapendenoy. 


2, 


The  ebseivje  of  Dsdlum  scores  suggests  that 
the  duster  is  ffiainlj  ooncoxssed  over 
Counter-Bapendency  end  FIl^  end  that  mem¬ 
bers  are  unconcerned  vith  the  other  modali¬ 
ties  and  ¥111  be  able  to  operate  In  them. 


ifeisbera  ere  triJumatized  by  any  power 
struggle  In  the  group  and  divorce 
themselves  oanpletely  fl’ca?  any  as- 
peot  of 


4. 


Ihe  acceptance  of  Bapendenoy  is  an  ac- 
ceptancs  of  anything  or  anyone  (leader 
included)  which  relieves  the  duster 
aeaiberB  of '  responsibility  for  taking 
action. 

The  passivity  in  (5)  above  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Fli^t  and  Counter- 
Dependent  items. 


Biaanary 

Heed  —  To  avoid  power  struggies  and  dissension  and  to  avoid  taking  personal  responsibility 
for  action. 

an-otloHal  BmaaiiOB  —  The  duster  meoibere  have  anxiety  over  their  own  sggreeslon  and  their 
inability  to  versts  where  there  is  dissension  and  o^^tition  for  leadership. 

Bshaviorgl  Pattern  —  The  anxiety  oeused  by  CouEtsr- Bapendenoy  in  the  group  is  handled  by 
conb3:9l  of  the  kind  of  feelings  aoA  behevlcu’  which  mi^it  be  es^dted  ss  reactions  to 
oc^apetltlon  aggressiinx.  This  is  an  over-oootrol  whi^  produces  ixsoobllity  most 
netloeabl®  gg  passivity.  The  phssivity  will  tahe  the  form  of  non-participation, 
neutrality  and  eoceptanoe  of  the\  prevailing  pattern  in  the  group. 

group-Condltions  f^  Head^^featlng  —  k  group  irber«  OOTpetltlvsnsss  for  IsadersJiip  and  die- 
cord  would  be  minimal  and  where  the  duster  nsK^ers  would  net  be  required  to  b@  actlvj 
in  directing  the  ^=oup*B  actiTlties  or  decisis^. 
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TABLS  J2III 


Tis  "Mcer  Lns”  md  "imst  like”  irae  bob  ciieEiB  ac 


Soox® 

YaJius 

Ksjsd 

Mpu» 

Itm 

m). 

ttsKt  Ll£e«  Coataot 

H  r\ 

OiV 

Cr 

22 

Px«fes7«d  dlaousalng  lBgU($t  ia  InteLlsotual  zither 
than  p6»0Qal  tema 

10 

^n. 

£0 

9 

FI 

32 

Inoli^d  to  "“diata  6s®snesjfc9 

9 

B 

57 

CoQoezssd  vlth  maintaining  a  hl|^  statua  in  the 
gE«ip 

8 

ei 

Coofoartahla  vban  tha  laadera  vara  aotlYe  and 
dlraotlva 

s 

CD 

48 

Itelt  oceBs>atlti?a  toverd  IndlTldnala  who  attaasptad 
to  donlnata  the  group 

8 

D 

9 

LUoad  to  appear  in  a  good  llsJit  In  relation  to 
group  leaders 

8 

n 

JT 

43 

loollnad  to  extend  groi^  ft'lendahipa  ofuttilde  the 
ercs$ 

8 

D 

15 

Isslt!^  to  go  along  with  tha  dooinact  nood  of 
tha  group 

Loaart  LJk»f  Coakaat 


9 

n 

8 

Belustant  to  ocm  to  meetlnga 

8 

y 

29 

Prolonged  or  Intensified  arguimita 

a 

? 

31 

lasted  to  be  a  meSber  of  a  oligue 

O 

F 

17 

Tended  to  sidet^ok  tha  group  froffi  its  goals 

8 

y 

56 

Tffiidad  to  start  arguments 

8 

CD 

60 

Tended  to  axpreaB  negatlTa  I’ealings  about  the 
Issuer 

-  7 

F 

47 

Tended  to  becceif  aaroastlo  when  erstioyad 

7 

CD 

*  18 

B^J<^ed  cousterposli^  himself  to  tha  leaders 

7 

1  F 

5 

Critioal  of  other  mssibers 

Totel  Soorsa 


a  *_  3  _  ^  ■  -1 _ 

woaxiiy 

Ft 

FI 

P 

CP 

D 

CD 

Most  Like 

0 

9 

8 

20 

24 

17 

Least  Like 

38 

9 

8 

0 

0 

15 
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InfozMtion  C<su2«mla£  ModiUllty  Ssrlrel  fvm 
Soore  .Pattaza  aud  Cmt&ixt  tor  Cloister  AS 


aooro  Pattein 

Strong  aeofiptauflo  —  Hos# 

Straag  rsjactlon  —  (with  no  ao- 

oeptonoe) 

riffit  —  Cluatar  aaaibsrs  wlH  haocns  ensioua 
whan  othar  groaif  aowban  operated  in  this 
uodnlity.  The  rajeoticn  la  strcog  esioiigh 
to  lodloate  that  A 'e  would  atteopt  to 
ohenge  to  a  bk3qc«  aooeptahls  ssdslitjr. 
Bejeotlm  of  Jjlgbt  la  the  ocst  coticeehls 
oharaoterlatlo  of  the  olustor 


M>dlnmiooge)i 

MadluK  aoo4^aziee  »•  Caunber>Feiriiig 
(with  no  rsjsotl^) 

SepenaiWBiy  (with 

no  rejection) 

Nsdium  zejeotion  —  Hom 

C9unter-I>elring  sad  fi^pendeney  Mssbera  oas 
sustain  and  may  sssts  the  Ifito  these 

sodalit.ieso  There  is  no  strong  raXenop 
for  thiKa. 


low  Soores 

Low  aooeptenoe  night  (with  no  re- 

Jeotion;} 

—Pairing  (with  low  re- 

Jeotion} 

— Cotmter-Zependanis:;^ 

(with  low  reject  1<») 

Low  Bajeotlon  —  Kosst 

night  --  Accept  this  nodalitj  (or  s^e  aa- 
peot  of  it)  'hut  no  stirsijg  eslKSoy  tOjt  it  < 

I^ii'ing  —  Slight  eoccptesoe  and  §31ght  re¬ 
ject  ion  of  the  aodalitj  or  sofae  aspect  of 
it.  laseotlall^  f-n  area  cf  m  pas^tiouler 
ooncssn. 

Qount er-D^  /f^dsnej  —  Bsas  aooeptanoe  eM  aoaw 
rejection  of  the  iiiodelltj’  or  aoec  aepeot 
of  it. 


—  Denial  exf  behevlor  which  would  pro- 
Bote  argiaenta.  aisd  dleeenslon  in  the 

Sreup  (^f  56f  47,  5) 


Ooi^er-PBirlng  —  Lefinite  orientation  to 
the  group  ae  a  whole;  this  ^up- 
o^£tezed  approach  is  obaracterissd  hr 
an  li^.riOQel  non^^ssstional  group  oll- 
aarte  (S&j.  SB) 

Bapendsnoj  —  Accept  a  directive  Leader  ^o 
can  fulfill  their  status  liSwus  \9f  57) 


211^  —  loollnsd  to  a»dlete  esgusissts 
(52) 

Pairing  --  Rejection  of  olitae-foradng  ac¬ 
tivity  C5I).  ftlendship  is  &.^^ded 
outside  the  group  (4.^) 


Scuoter-Dependenoy  —  IJenial  of  boing  «uitago- 
Fistic  to  the  leader  (60^  I8).  !Siey  are 
ooDoerned  over  their  status  in  the  gz^p 
(^7)f  cud  see  the  leader  as  ootafe^inc 

gtatas  (9)  =  life  anyt^ 

tj^lag  to  doaaln&te  th®  group  (“B) . 


Hjpothsssfl  about  Ifaada  of  AO 


1.  la  Pl^t  and  Higbt  tha  AC’s  are  Ilka  1. 
the  A’s,  more  or  lesSj  and  not  like  the 
C’a  ia  that  they  hare  strong  s^jeotlon 
of  Fight  (C'a  uusonoer^ed)  auad  ui^onoezii 
for  ili^t  (C's  strong  aeoeytesae). 


3<  ta  Couster-Pairitig  the  AC's  are  also  more  3« 
like  the  A’s  in  aaoeptlng  the  aodelltyj 
hut  the  AC's  hare  a  greater  ralanoy  than 
the  A'e*  The  C'a  are  ui^anoeroed. 

jk»  Pslriiog  the  AC'e  are  more  Ilka  the  k. 
C's  in  being  more  or  lees  unoonoemed; 
liraereae  the  A'e  hare  e  nedlna  rejeotlon. 

3.  Id  Cssester^Depandenaj^  the  srs  not  3. 
like  either  A  of  C  hot  hare  sidtil'mleDee 
or  ecnfliotj  or  «i«y  aooept  «M  rajeot 
speelflo  aepeota  of  the  BU9dal.lt7,  vberaeie 
A^3  C’a  are  antithetieal  to  eneh 
other.  (A'a  heae  medltai  aooeirtanee  end 
the  C'g  ctrcsg  rejeotloa.) 


Both  AC  aad  A  rsjefxt  persojial  behavior  that 
VQiild  proaaote  argijrsents  and  dieseasicai  In 
the  group.  Tha  O'e  ahcsf  la  Flight  items  that 
they  hare  unesslaass  also  in  such  situations. 
Nelthft»'  A  nor  AG  shsss  jauoh  intewet  in 
Flight:  the  AC's  would  JBedlftts  sr^iisusuts 
perhaps^  which  Is  ooaglstent  with  their 
Fight  reject iosifj,  Ifes  C's  strong  valenoy 
for  Flight  1@  a  oontrol  of  feelings  and  ac¬ 
tions  which  sr©  aegatir®  or  orltioalj  it  is 
not  found  in  th®  AD's. 

?h@  AO' 5  accept  the  leader  sinoe  he  can 
provide  for  their  status  nc-ads,  the  A’s 
because  ha  sea  prorids  the  desli'ed  jrtincture, 
and  the  G 's  accept  the  leader  or  the  gra’.p 
whichever  provides  the  path  of  least 
reaistaoce. 

Both  ths  A's  and  the  AC's  espouse  a  group* 
omstertl  epproaoh;  although  the  AC'n  aia- 
phasise  lac^  the  ncn-Mnotlonal  aspects. 

Ths  C's  are  unoancemed. 

In  Bslfing>  the  AC's  show  no  particular  so- 
oeptanoe  lilce  the  C's;  whereaa  the  A's  bare 
scsee  co^em  over  close  personal  relation¬ 
ships  . 

Hia  A's  ars  desirous  of  being  central  and 
directive,  but  the  AC's  merely  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  status.  Both  are  competitive  toward 
thc««  trying  to  domdnats.  The  C'a  are  not 
oosspetitlve  and  hare  no  desire  to  be  in¬ 
volved  ia  status-driven  aativitles. 


S.  la  Bepeedeosy  nlso  are  more  like  the  2, 
A's  than  tlie  C's  In  having  Beditn  ao- 
septsneei  the  C's  have  low  aooertssee. 

This  is  net  however,  very  differeatiatlng. 


Suasary 

Seed  —  To  retain  their  status  In  the  group  and  to  avoid  dissension. 

Baotlonal  Ovnamloa  --  ^ere  is  aooe  anxiety  aroused  by  dissension  In  the  group  and  it  seems  to 
be  anxiety  over  their  cum  aggressive  i^ulsee.  Ther®  may  also  be  earn  ooncem  over  their 
status  in.  the  group,  and  semis  fselings  of  Isseourity  with  respect  to  stetua  p#roeptloas. 

BehaviozgJ.  Pattern  —  The  AC  's  support  the  leader  aad  lr»k  to  him  for  their  status  neecis.  !Hiey 
support  a  igroup-oeEfterad  approach  which  would  be  emotionally  non- Involving,  as  a  V(ay  to 
handla  their  ansietles  over  fsggreaslon  In  the  group.  They  are  ocm^titlve  to  those  who 
would  d^Unate  the  @oup  such  persons  may  threaten  their  cwn  status  and  also  may 

mobilise  their  own  aggressive  ii^ulses. 

Preferred  Qroira  for  leed-Meetiog  --  A  grroup  whioa  is  laon-eaictl-^el  in  its  later^per^oaal 
r®latl(»rshipe,  whioh  is  group-oeatered,  and  i^ere  the  leader  will  pTOVld®  woo^ltion  of 

their  status. 


FI  32 


Oriented  toward  tha  group  ea  a  whole  rather 


9,  [  Li^d  to  appear  in  a  good  ll|^t  3a  relation  to 


jnolined  to  estead  group  fti'leadehlpa  oatelde  the 


Tended  to  defend  the  leaders  vhen  the/  vezs  at 
tanked  b7  others 


imocnfortaDle  irtien  negative  feelings  were  ex 
pressed  In  the  group 


IdBinallned  to  neke  personal  cossieistB  aha«t  other 
aandiers 


Tried  not  to  shoe  hie  true  feelings 


nanted  to  Icdlow  gome  of  the  other  meH^era  of  the 


SUbexxtiBsed  vhen  other  ssssibsrs  sa^  personal 
oooRentB  ehout  him 


di 


Content 


Reltmtaat  to  cone  to  ReetingH 


vmted  to  he  a  sacher  cf  a  olique 


o 


Liked  to  keep,  group  dieouselm  on  e.  pexs(si&l 


Tried  to  lead  others  agninsrt  the  loaders 


Prolonged  or  intensified  arcdsieatB 


laelined  to  direct  fels  eoBaamts  to  th®  leader 
r^thsr-  than  to  group  mmbsra 


dttaohed  to  one  or  two  partlonler  naabars 


Total  Scores 

Itodality 

Pfc 

¥l  P 

UP 

D 

CD 

Most  Like 

0 

33  16 

16 

0 

XjBsjst  Like 

7 

9  23 

A 

7 

.13 

'i^oxvmtlon  Oc^eznlng  Baoh  liodBlity  Sexlred  from 
3g01»  Pstt®;m  and  Cosjtonfc  for  Clngter  IG 


So ore  Petteya 

■  ■  i^x  ■Tr  ~l  I  iTi~~i  ■  I  iMa-i"  m  ^ig  iti 


Qcssfc*^ 


Strong  aooeptasDoe  —  ?ll^t  (vith  no 
rojeotioc) 

Strong  rajaotion  —  Hooo 

Jllj^  »  A  strong  valmioy  for  this  m&iallty  —  Dbaesj  dnring  gronf  dieh^x^cir 

voolA  1>e  xvflsoted  ia  bsherlor  Vuiuh  is  ^8)  end  Is^llssd  to  i^Siete  argn- 

n@o»ptlBig«  anspo3.;.ing»  Initiating  raid  assta  and  to  azeroias  scsitrol  o^er  mu 

sustaining;  of  ?li|^  fsellags  end  aotlooe  il6f 


S&diia  esceEtenaa  —  Coiintar>?alrlng 
(vith  lav  xajsotiaa) 

Madiun  rajeotioi  Pairing  (vlth  lov 

aoioapt8irv9) 


Coontar-Iblrlng  •>  Ihagr  vill  sostnlB 
CooBtair^Ur Jsg  end  tr^  to  manm  tha 
group  Into  it«  fltava  la  sane  ralnotBaea 
to  oparsto  In  tba  »)dalltar  or  soro  os- 
paot  of  it  but  aaeantiellar  tbara  la 
aooapbaiioa 


A4risg  ~  Csuld  tcl^ts  It^rlag  aad  a 

elitfit  aooaptanoa  for  it  or  soho  aapeot 
of  it  bat  vould  taod  to  initiato  eoanga 
to  n  ssro  ngurfaa'aa  nodalitj  if  Pairing 
bsoaoM  prctsosoiead  or  proloagad 


Countar-Pelriag  —  Mbanaaaad  lAan  others 
aaha  paraomal  ooDasmta  about  than 

end  crlented  tovard  the  group-'Swxtarad 
approeoh  (S3,  but  not  totally  ool4  to 
others  (40) 


Pm*  aatfbgw  Qw— >  of  intlBsoy  (19) 

and  (pezhaps  alao  itea  43) .  They  desgr 
oliqus'fozalng  b^arior  (31,  7)  and  vaat- 
ing  to  haap  the  group  dlaouseion  on  e 
personal  leral  (l) 


lov  Scoree 

tern  cuMeptanoa  —  Sepandanop  (vitii  no 
rajeotlon) 

Lov  rejaotlon  —  Coontar-Ospandanoj  (vith 

no  aooaptanoa) 

Ski  saora  —  Pl^t 

.'DapacdjRBisp  iW'oapta  the  aodalitp  or  aoae 

aopeot  of  it  but  no  strong  Talonop  for  it. 


Ooantar-J^pandsrop  Sa^aots  this  apdAlitp  or 
fiORS  aepeoc  of  it  bu«  eould  opax^ta  in  it 
if  not  intense  or  of9r  too  long  a  tlss 

—  lo  scroaxs  a^raesad 


Papandanop  —  Mmtad  to  apKisr  in  a  good 
light  vith  the  leaders  (.9)  and  uould 
defend  then  freat  attaoh  (3I)  •  But  aora 
o^oam  for  the  sr^p  than  the  leader 
(54) 

Countar-PependsiiKsp  —  Banp  haring  laadezehlp 
aapirstiona  (IS)  or  that  tbap  vcnld  lead 
others  against  the  leader  (4S) 

Pight  -*  lajaot  the  idea  that  thap  would 
prolong  or  istansifp  srg^sente  (S9). 

Sialr  raaotiOQ  to  figat  is  found  in  the 
PLigfert  Itoaa* 


^pcthssss  #CQi[t  le«d8  of  Claetev  BC 


1.  3s  fS^sfe,  Higibt  &M  th©  3C*8  1 

8JP9  11^  th®  C's  aM  the  B's* 

fh@j  both  fear©  e  gtrosg  @@®@ptai3@@  for 

{B‘g  her®  a  1®?  aoa©gt^e#)  ani^  thay 
have  ao  partlctOar  oaassm  for  HgSt  (B*g 
h©v@  a  ssdlisa  aoseptaao®  asjd  it  ia  tfeelr 
i^st  pr@f  egret  aotaiit j)  |  mt  they  both 
the  g^Bcs  lew  aosaptaas®  ef  BapaatsBoy 
(B'*  have  a©  pertioular  ooiseexsa.  fh©  lat¬ 
ter  i®  nofe.  parfeioulerly  ilffereatisEtlag,) 


i  r 

^  ' 

.  ’■  a 

,  *  ' 


S.  B's  la  that  th^  ao-  2« 

both  lairiBg  aad  Co^aatsr- 
^  roast  loaa  to  thaae  moteUtlaa 
sm  8^  m  li^hsd  for  both  olist^.  3a  . 
th@  9m$  ^  S6'e  hotrarer;  ih®  O^sstor- 
i«  a(30«ptod  aad  1©^  »»4@ot«d 
thM  ifi^£#3s  th©  S'b  It  was 

fi09  mama,  fho  O's  as©  vixttally  misa- 
©VOS’  these  aoialiti^. 


3e  ^  Oowater-ltepsndaQoy  th©  SC's  har®  t  3* 

^Smtioa,  (vlth  ao  eoo^ffi:^)  ^loh  la  aot 
e«^arabl©  to  th©  streag  se^sotl^  of  th© 

C  'S  aor  do©s  it  ooi^ap^t  to  th©  sliest  ao- 
a^pfcaae©  aad  rsjeetissi  og  th©  B's. 


Tor  neither  th©  uor  O'e  in¬ 

dioat©.  s^s®^  arher©©®  th®  B*g  hev® 
insifitmt  ©gO"0©^rio  »©d*  .for  fi^t. 

fll^t  both  K  and  €  olustere  fs®l 
ha®a§j  torlag  diahsi^oony  —  th#  K's 

rj^  williagsjees'  to  3©dlet®  and 
th®  <J  *8  to  b@  Both  wish  to 

Qcctrol  their  feelings  and  aotiens. 

Th®  B'a  al^e  hav®  ecM  omsem  owr 
■^h*ir  ma.  aggswaaive  a®©as.  Hwwerf 
if  TO  look  at  and  l^.l^it.  tocher 

VO  ©9©  that  neither  BO  or  C  v®?^  isla®  '" 
and  ar@  wsim^  fey  it,  Bit  th@  B's 
vaa®  it  j,  alth(»i^  they  bar©  ss»  viHlag- 
nmss  to  Bodify  this,  the  oss©  of 
B©p«3digaoy  th©  BO 's  aupp^  th©  leader 
said  h©  hae  a  peaitiv®  valu©  for  the*  bat 
not  a  strong  ose.  TSi©  C'ii  go  along  vith 
th©  leader  or  th©  group  indisorlminittely 
an&  the  B's  are  moGmsxmd.  All  thro© 
haT©  llttl®  iisr©£*^^s@a[t  in  this  nedslity. 

Th©  BO  *8  have  son©  aooeBtei^  or  in- 
tl»a©y  btxt  m^aot  ©liqiae  foxnlag  be- 
hsTisr  and  the  indnlgsNsoe  in  persoeal 
disonssloos.  Sie  C's  have  i^H  so- 
ssptsme  of  fairing.  The  B'e  hovever 
have  an  ineistwtt  need  for  oloso  perBonal 
aeaooietionej  but  have  soa©  avar^aess 
of  poasifel©  rejeotisn.  They  therefore 
isdioat©  SOB©  aooeptano©  of  a  .group- 
Gssterad  aprproaeh.  The  C's  are  not 
oonoeraed  about  this  approach  but  the 
^'e  find  Pairing  orertore©  upsetting 
and  eoospt  the  Csunter-Balzis^  ^wup- 
oestered  approaoh  fir^y. 

T%a  SC's,  liJas  the  B'S;  have  m  leader¬ 
ship  eapirationa  but  the  B'a  qpp^a 
those  1^0  vould  d^inete  the  group, 
a®  0*8  deny  that  they  vould  do  this  and 
pre-iMpt  th©  leedarship  field  oosplately. 


SsaBosy 

^©4  —  Tq  avoid  diahamony  in  th©  giuup  end  to  have  aotm  vaH  oontrollad  p#i?«onal  aseoola- 
tions  in  th©  group. 

^SSl^gjL^iSSS^Q^  —  a®  deeirei  ©lose  relationships  OOTuot  b@  austalasd  ooB^erfeably  by 
th®  ©laeteri  it  hag  also  sma  uneeslnass  when  these  is  dishaiffoijy  in  th©  group. 

'■  Th©  BC's,  111^  th®  G'g,  are  upset  by  dissension  but  they  are  not  sc 

Ci?i^roj.l®d  or  passlv®  is  th@ir.  rsSS^JtiJ^  --  they  '.fould  leadiate  osd  vould 

th®  leader.  Ih^  attrii^at©  sobs  positive  value  to  ©lose  rglationahips  is  th© 
grtmp  but  ase^erfc  as  streog  in  their  prefea^no©  as  ths  B's  and,  in  fast,  have  aom 
distrsae  is  Pairing  situations.  Th^  b»v©  a  greup-o©nt@r©d  approaoh  to  tb®lr 
aaslety  over  Tight  and  Pairii^,  and  they  tend  to  subordlnot©  their  relatlcoahlp®  vlth 
smihom,  th®  leader,  aiid  liheir  ova  ;i©eds»  They  are  proteotlv®  of  th®  leader,  ^eir 
status  needs,  to  the  .’aainti^ano©  of  th®  total  ^roop,  ar©  set  by  approbation  from  the 
leader. 


of  tho  total  garoup  vUl  dspsnd  on  tk*  ^9s«otloes  'betveaa  olustarB  o&  eaoh  task  or  aiBotloeiel 
Bltuatloa. 

Wa  ha?e  madB  llttl«  aml^fiia  at  tlia  task  O^masiona  of  p?oup  oporetlm;  end  so 
ettee^t  to  Istez^ret  total  grcmp  'b^Tior  vill  bo  osagaaiiEad  aronnd  latareotloa  In  Tan^ms 
tjpaa  of  €8iQtlonal  aitnatioa^. 

Figuma  12.  U,-  Bhova  ‘Ika  total  1W  013l  7*  11.  1.  md  Qr  found  for  eaoli  of  tka 

fli^a  oltuatexB.  Those  graphs  reoapituato  the  tolalK  ehORs  on  the  bottoa  of  lahlea  XS,  311  ^ 
XXII,  ZZm  aad  MfX.  Mhatj  then,  are  the  Ss^^ioationa  for  total  gronp  operetim  of  the  faot 
that  eaoh  oloater  raaponda  dlfferaatlgr  to  and  ha«i  llff»3fest  need  for  eaoh  of  these  aactlonel 


/ 

The  C'e  ahoir  a  Ter7  stroag  rejeotlur  of  oounter^dapMidenoT,  iBiei  aeen  to  he  trauna- 
tised  hj  poirer  atrugglaa  In  the  groop  and  daoi  posaihllltiea  for  taking  notion  in  a^b  aitua- 
tlona.  The  A's  tso  BOst~lll»  statasnfcg  efe  that  th«f  vlah  to  he  oantral  and  to  he  ffiseotlTa. 
%ej  are  the  laai^er  aapiranta  in  the  group.  B's  feel  90iq;«titlTe  tcvard  anjone  vho  tiiea  to 
4aaimt-e  the  group.  A's,  as  iadlridnals,  also  hs?e  this  feell^.  ^us,  leederehipMas 
frcm.  ass’  A  clnsi'^  s^er  'rould  li]!^l^  seet  with  resistanoe  fscei  B  people  an  veil  ea 
other  ssssibsTs  of  his  mm  cluater  group,  llils  aa  a  vhole  ^17  he  mariHing  to  aUow  any 


inspection  of  the  dependenoy  itaow  sooepted  hy  eeoh  sluster  ahoirs  that  eaoh  cluster  aocepta  the 
designated  leader  for  different  reaaona.  he  A'a  aooept  hln  heoause  he  oan  proride  a  aatia- 
factory  structure  for  them  to  operate  In;  the  C^s  aooept  bin  heoause  it  is  sealer  to  do  so  then 


2£k 


not  to  d<3  eo«  and  the  AC's  and  BC'e  aocapt  bm  bsciause  he  osn  o^ifer  atatust 

yi^it 

3^  this  ex«ph  If®  @e#  that  only  the  I'e  ebocr  a  prafesenoe  for  fight  aM  that  the  A'e 
and  AC*f;  atroogly  reject  it.  We  can  aseuae  that  the  B’a  irill  not  reoelve  auppc^  froe  other 
oluste:^.  She  soz^aat  of  the  ti&xt  iteeie  toe  a  indioate  that  they  like  dlaseseicn  asd  argU" 
aentj  «hile  the  A ‘a  end  AC'c  dwy  that  thla  is  part  of  tbair  behaTior. 

m«ht 

Sie  O's  shov  a  etrtng  sooeptaBse  of  She  cootest  Isdloates  that  th^  express 

—  la  the  fom  of  psajlvlty  sad  aeotrallty  >•  as  a  rseotloa  agaiast  dishanti^. 

She  strength  of  the  aaoentsaoe  of  fli/fit  f<a'  the  d  claetisr  rsfleots  e  coroeaca  oxer  ocastroUlag 
their  osn  ssctims*  ; 

Slace  IXl^  often  bseoass  &  astiiod  for  deelieg  vlth  nght  or  la  the  groiro. 

the  flight  score  for  the  S  olnster  (rho  eooept  fight)  needs  to  be  ekplalBed|>  hbls  eeoeptanoe 

i 

of  flight  is  lost  likely  a  eootrsl  of  their  aggrassixe  i^pnlses  for  the  s^p^tdlent  reasons  of 
isaii^alnlag  BsitfterBhip  in  m  groop  vliere  the  other  Bsaibers  rejeot  f i^xt  beJie^lare 


fairlag 


i 

irLafl 


Sie  9*8  shos  a  prafersneie  for  pairing.  >■*  a  rilliagpceas  to  bring  pernoaal  sad 
aaotional  dets  lata  grmap  dlsoasaloa  sad  ts  estaiblisb  van  pezvonal  friendaWps  la  the  gm^* 
9ie  A's;  on  the  oUu?  taa&d.  ^cr  e  elser-ont  dsaial  of  pairing;  indicating  -vhat  they  dc  not 

care  for  va»  poraonal  relstionshlpa*  Iheir  ao«)epiaaso  of  ocnatar-pairiaif  ti^^oatos  »  prefer- 

\ 

eaice  for  a  aHesta  that  la  Inparsooal;  intellaotcal;  and  group  oantered.  She  A^'a  and  £6*8 

prefer  the  aaata  kind  of  iproup  olinate.  Aa  in  tha  saea  of  fight  and  flitfit;  the  s\  have  no 

\ 

aiJ.lea.  Their  sli^  rejootlon  of  pairing  and  aeceptasoe  of  ooisiter-pairing  ia  a  ooB.trol  of 
their  pairing  needs  for  expedient  reasons. 

Clues  to  Talidlty  of  Ihtsrpretations 

A  IsgltiBGats  question  at  this  poiz^t  in;  vhether  there  Is  any  relationship  of  the  be- 
.'laxlor  of  IndlTiduals  to  our  dsnoriptione  of  uhe 

Plrstj  ve  here  data  on  the  saounfc  of  part ioipat ion.  i.oa  the  enalyBis  of  the  sub¬ 
groups  ve  vould  oy.peox,  that  the  A'a  with  their  leadar^ip  aspirations  would  nske  a  greater 
nufltber  of  oontrib^iticos  than  any  other  clTUtor,  ’.rtille  the  B’s,  beoausa  of  thsij.'  ezpreaalxe 
ueed";  sight,  oouie  n<?;,sct.  ae  C’e,  with  their  passive  orientation  would  be  ©i!:p©oted  to 


f 


partiolpmts  least,  eM  the  BC'e  end  AC's  ou^t  to  fall  ao^iiriiere  In  betveen.  'This  ;«nk 
order  for  aMafl>@r  of  oontrihutlonfi  per  sub-group  pre-reiils .  Out  of  a  total  of  fourteen  seetings, 
S,3l0  stat^ests  vers  rated  for  this  group  i 

A's  0(»3tributed  yt  l«r  oiract 

B's  "  £5  per  oeat 

BC's  "  17  per  cent 

AC's  ”  16  per  eent 

C'e  "  10  per  oent 

3&e  dlfferssae  betirem  enb-jp^pe  le  slMilfloaiit  at  the  ,01  level  for  all  ezoept  the  BC's  and 
AC's. 

Second,  ve  reneed  Bsetlnga  for  frequenojr  of  leaderwaip  bios  — >  bmsvlor  vhlsh  sttaiq^a 
to  otaange  the  teplo  or  dlreotlon  of  the  group.  In  a  spot  oheok  on  tvo  aoetlng^,  the  A's  vere 
by  far  the  wore  astlve  In  such  leadership  behavior.  They  nade  over  4^  per  oeut  of  suoh  ocn^ 
tributlona.  Ro  other  aub^i^upa  prodnoad  oore  than  I7  par  oant  of  suoh  utrrnamts 

Hilrd^  three  soolcasetrio  typ*  questions  vare  glvmi  daily  in  the  group,  fhe  results 
have  been  analyaed  for  one  of  thaae: 

"Hhioh  ■sober  wee  the  heet  apokeaffian  froia  your  point  of  vievt"  The  findings,  based 
cn  i^aposeee  for  ft»irteen  days,  sLov  that  all  clusters  ezoept  the  C  olusrber  ohooee  vithin 
their  own  oluaters  aigDlfioently  better  than  ohanoe  (.01  laval).  The  faot  that  the  Ca  axe 
non-partioipmts  mj  sitigste  agBissrr.  vithin-oluster  oholoea  xe^rdlng  apokeanan  in  their 
obss. 

iliece  findings  are  rather  global  and  preaeot  Inveetigatlon  is  nou  oonoersied  vlth  an 
anelysia  of  vuiiis  and  the  intaraotion  of  the  Bub<>»^ps  in  apeolflo  altuatlona.  He  are  try¬ 
ing  to  idastify  and  olaaaif^  natural  units  aid  see  if  there  are  oharaot eristic  vays  in  whleh 
sub-group  sffiibexB  behave  in  certain  kinds  of  units  and  if  thaee  ehamoteristio  bshevlor^  are 
ec^iatent  with  the  sub-group  analysla. 

He  espeot  to  shor  that  this  valency  sub-group  approach  sill  relate  eocloiBetrlo  auh- 
^up  struoture  and  will  enable  us  to  nake  uehavloral  predloticaa.  It  will  do  this  throu^ 


jy  dealing  with  group  phenomena  throu^di  the  aub"©poup  struotsirea  we  hc«|>@  to  sis^lfy 
understanding  vvf  the  ooustlezltlea  of  group  life  without  dlatoxtixig  oer  dastr^ying  the  ^’ubtle 
eberaoter  of  tho  dyn&nica  of  groups. 


Tabie  XK7  (CoBtiaSiiad) 


OmiFES^jHT  BATHOS  Of  T!^  0BgBH7]iRS  A8I>  OFHCIAL  BSCOBP 
fOH  A  .FlPTm  KJStJrf '  SSSa^Oi 


Minute 

Psrtioipast 

Vork  1 

jnqp 

tat  leg 

^otloseiity 

Fating 

Dbg.  1 

Obs>  2 

Oba.  1 

Obn.  2 

Obs>  I 

Gbs.  2 

Pert. 

V 

1' 

9 

9 

1 

2 

F 

F 

9 

1 

F 

9 

9 

S 

2 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

■ 

' 

24 

14 

14 

c 

5 

0 

14 

£ 

0 

5 

✓ 

s 

1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

- 

9 

- 

1 

- 

9 

1 

f 

14 

1 

- 

0 

l4 

T 

0 

16 

16 

2 

2 

0 

0 

16 

2 

0 

25 

9 

2 

2 

2 

(f) 

0 

9 

2 

0 

26 

9 

9 

1 

2 

X 

e 

9 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

F 

F 

1 

1 

F 

9 

2 

2 

/\ 

V 

Q 

9 

2 

0 

"(f)  refen  to  defeDalToaefle  and  i«  e  epaoial  xatlng  need  in  this  group. 


InapeotloD  of  thle  tau3.e  glree  sobs  ^dea  ^  tbe  binds  of  ojron  Individual  saten  an 
likalj  to  nbe.  A  oobuod  eiTor  Moura  i^en  the  Intenotlon  rate  goea  up  and  it  beocnws  dif- 
floult  to  oatob  all  the  ooetribntlona .  Minutaa  21  and  24  abor  bcw  each  zeter  ia  likelf  to  Him 
soaetblng  under  auob  olrouBatanaea*  %  going  over  the  content  the  reters  oan  figure  out  tl*e 
BOtual  aequHSoe  of  oontrib'ut lone •  Xhe  ratings  represented  In  tbe  laat  three  ooluasa  are  lliceljr 
to  he  e  son  aoourate  representation  of  what  aotuallj  ooo'uml  th^m  either  of  the  independent 
retinga.  - 


Another  eouroe  of  ezror  le  the  tendanoy  for  Indlvidosl  bhaervera  to  be  eapeoiaUy 
sensitive  to  one  or  another  of  tbs  Gsodalitiss  or  vork  oategorlee.  A  peasible  bias  in  this  se~ 
quenoe  is  the  faot  that  Obaeirver  2  tends  to  see  more  depenien^qr  than  does  Observer  !■  In  three 
aaeee  vbere  Obeerver  2  eav  dependens?  end  Observer  1  did  uo«,  the  rating  of  d  vas  aeoepted 
tvloe  and  rejeoted  onoe.  A  siallar  bias  oan  be  seen  in  the  vo^  oolums#  nhexs  Observer  1 
tends  t'>  rote  Vork  slightly  lower  than  Observer  2.  (Observer  I's  everoge  work  ratings  aro  1.? 
irhil^  Obeerver  2'b  average  vork  ratings  are  1  9>) 


APFSSDLC  B 


APPEBES  TO  V 


Additional  ItefinffiEgnts 


Ifaj  in  PrioiBzp  fointg 

?h€  quoatioQ  vssy  alveus  sflae  aa  to  whas«  the  simzta  at  i^loh  a  bXook  of  £«patiti6Qa 
bagina  ia  to  hm  Insludad  --  it  la  tc  be  inolud^d  Jn  tbs  flfst  unit  or  in  th@  saoond 

unit.  Thla  la  baoause  that  mlnnta  is  tranaltlooal  batvaan  tha  units:  that  laliiutta  Inoludaa 
soBia  spaakars  who  oaj  belong  mors  eppropriataljr  In  one  unit  and  others  i^o  belong  in  the  other 
unit  and;  In  addlti^;  it  aa;  inoiuda  speakers  that  are  unique  to  that  nlnute  and,  do  not  be» 
lc£g  in  either  of  the  tisro  units.  In  aaaor  vays  this  aitusticm  is  advast-s^ous  because  It  mkes 
it  possible  to  nake  the  dsolsii^mcTe  ciaapatible  vlth  th#  ot^sr  ozdteria.  fypioal  aituaticsss 
are : 

(1)  If  inolueioa  of  the  txnnsltl^ial  alnute  in  the  aeccaid  unit  vould  siake  the 
tusTiiag  pcint  bstirsen  the  units  a  False  Prioaxy  Point  and  if  ito  Inolnsico  in  the  first  unit 
vpuld  nake  it  a  true  Priaarf  Point  then  the  latter  should  be  the  oholoe  aade.  Ihie  pexHits 
ohsmglng  soas  of  the  Ihlse  frinexy  Points  back  to  true  PrlmaxF  Points  without  taniwr'eg  kith 
the  theorstioal  etruoture  of  the  unitising  prooeduiv. 

Plgure  1^  Is  an  eranple  of  suoh  a  okasge. 

Wien  the  £look  of  fiepetitions  are  rather  longf  that  la  to  eapf  vhen  the  BextSoal  ^peti> 
tlons  of  the  block  are  long  (nora  than  four  minutes);  then  It  is  pemisslble  to  shift  djovn  jet 
another  minute  in  order  to  ohange  the  Phlee  Prlmoxy  to  a  true  Priaiazv  Poluk.  Wien  the  second 
unit  is  longer  than  ushel  the  tins  ratio  beteeon  the  unite  mill  not  be  graatlj  ohaaged  bj  thie 
additional  shifts 

(2)  ^  the  seme  vaj  the  deolslon  oonoexulog  allooation  of  the  traneltional  minste 
msj  he  made  in  faror  of  bettar  oakparebilitj  zmtios  of  unit  sites  vlth  xeepeot  to  time  and  vith 
respect  to  the  vmSHv  of  epehksrs  in  each* 

Beoauae  thii  requiraaent  fas'  TvirmmT  Batio  and  the  requlreoseit  for  Speaker  Batla  uj 
VQxk  ags;inet  each  qthef;  the  ddapositicn  of  the  tjnuisitional  Bimite  should  be  made  ^^ererer  p<%' 
slble  so  that  the  seoond  unit  should  Include  not  eiah  sors  nor  moh  lees  than  half  the  zmber 
of  speaker  in  the  firet  unit* 


Lee  Waj  in  Forward  Sacondarj  Points 

0rdiia!(3?ilj  tha  Rivard  Saoondexj  Point  Should  be  placed  Just  after  the  last  minute  of 
the  ELook  of  Bepetltlona.  Hcfesvsr;  there  may  b©  many  cases  where  a  large  DimJier  of  new  speakers 
are  added  one  or  two  mlnutea  after  tbst.  In  such  cases  it  seems  reasonable  to  place  the  turning 
point  at  that  point  of  change,  fhls  will  not  basically  upset  the  theoretical  Jiiatifisation  for 
the  unit  beoause  ve,Ty  few  additional  speakers  will  be  added  to  that  unit  (sins©  the  tiumisag 
point  would  be  aaelgEed  just  before  a  Iss^e  number  of  new  epeakera  are  added).  In  addition;  th© 
fact  that  one  or  two  minutes  would  foe  added  to  the  length  of  the  eeooud  unit  would  Increase  th® 
ec^arabllity  of  the  two  imits  with  respect  to  tiam  (since  the  second  unit  would  norsaaHy  be 
smaller  than  the  flr»it) . 


Figure  15 


A  3a^pl«  SaquoQOd  Dei»»^treti^  the  Cheage  of  a  False  PrimBiy 
loinc  to  a  True  Primary  Point 


The  Blook  of  Bapetltloos  hagtos  at  the  eighth  minute.  If  the  Friaaij  Point  vere  to  he  bb- 
slgned  bertvaao  the  aerenth  and  elg^b  minute  the  Ttm>orer  vould  be  four  and  the  PuxnoTer 
Batio  vould  he  Three  to  one  (iS/kJ  raloh  le  higher  tbiin  tbe  alloved  oaximB  tvo  to  cne. 

If  tbe  turning  point  la  aaalgnad  In  the  n£St  ninote  the  Tumorer  vould  be  sevan  and  the  Ttim- 
orer  Batlo  vould  he  lover  than  tvo  to  on  j  (is/j). 

In  order  to  detexnlse  tben^  vbere  tbe  Itoxvard  SeoocdarT'  Point  eh^ild  he  planed  it  ie 
neoeesazy  to  look  t  the  '.Xooisiuletlaie  Colum  vhlob  atarta  at  the  Bimite  vbere  the  Prlauay 
Point  baa  been  aaalgnsd  and  to  aeaipi  the  Secondary  Point  at  the  minute  Interval  vhers  the 
aoouaulatioDa  Inoreaee  at  the  greateat  rate.  !Rila  holds  tru's  if  there  ^  sum  a  poli^ 
vithin  about  three  minutes  after  the  end  of  the  i^petltiona.  If  there  ia  no  auoh  ooiisplououa 
point  vithin  this  range  then  tbe  Fozvard  Seoondar^  Point  la  autaiaetioally  defined  at  the 
i^esval  just  after  th®  saiaata  vhlsh  eade  the  Vertical  Repetitions. 

Figure  16  Uluetratea  a  shift  In  the  Forvard  Seoondezy  Point . 

^e  Prloax?  Point  ooguts  In  th®  Interval,  hetveen  minutes  five  and  a  lx  and  the  Fosward 
Secondary  Point  ahculd  nozmally  he  in  the  latsrral  bstvem  sdnates  seven  and  eight*  lovevsr, 
looking  at  the  Aocumulations  Column  for  the  sixt^h  minute  It  Is  noted  that  at  the  Interval 
hatvesn  minutse  isven  end  eight  there  are  tvo  im  speakers  added  (the  seouMilatioa  ohsrsgss 
from  thwa  to  five),  and  that  in  the  follcvlag  interval,  h©t-.fesa  admites  ®l#t  and  nit®,  five 
n^  speakers  are  added  (the  aonuntnlatlon  ohangas  from  five  to  t^) .  Plaolng  the  turning 
poii^  at  the  latter  interval  vould  therefore  plaoe  it  vbere  a  greater  ohasgs  has  oocax’^ed. 
(Mots  also  thert  is  this  exaiple  ths  Pr-taary  Point  has  also  hofe®  shifted  one  aiixute,  for  had 
it  hesa  pleood  at  the  interval  hetveen  aliuites  four  and  five  it  vould  have  hsea  a  False  Pn- 
mary  Point  =  This  shift  vould  have  sss.ds  tbs  seoond  ujait  only  two  miaut^s  long  as  ccaspared 
with  a  first  udt  of  five  minutes'  duration,  but  the  shift  of  the  Secondary  Point  makes  the 
gecood  unit  three  minutes  long  and  thererore  more  oo^arable  to  the  flnat  unit.  Ooourresoes 
of  this  sort  are  very  ooBSsen.) 


A  86q,vmm^  Bbairiag  s  Silft  ia  th£  isorsraM  S 

Poial  1 
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Sie  rriMesj  Polnfe 


4, _ SSOOIldBX?  Po^ 
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be  loosted 
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Addltioosl  Book  Seooo^axy  Polnbc 

Xfc  HOT  s>9  poealble  and  desij^^le  t'o  scbdirlda  tl»  salt  pmnedli^  tbe  Friaazy  Poinfc 
fnrbjier  idian  the  onlt  le  of  oonj^tumtlvelj  loa^  daxet.loa  sad  tl»x«  is  cvidaaoa  of  beaojpneitj 
sepsxaielj'  for  tvo  pexta  of  tbe  anit .  lridai»ie  of  hoao^s^it^  la  tbe  first  ]wxt  ef  this  mit  is 
fswidsd  39’  tits  ]p*s«ioe  of  e  Borisoafisl  ^pstitlon  gitbla  tk#  aait:  la  sa^  oases  the  opi^aal 
blook  ^  «ep#titl»s  is  ^7  paseUel  liaes  of  loris^al  Bapstitlcns  of  the  amm 

IsB^tli  as  iridtii  tb.s  blook  (see  asai^ile) «  Tm  firut  td  taeee  Ssrlg^al  i^pstitio^  ends 
tba  first  sob-unit.  Srldsaoe  for  the  hes&^smit^  of  the  seosad  s^-onlt  ^st  be  proTldea  for  bj 
rnms  iMloetioii  %d  a  lorl^os^al  B@petltioa  at  the  ^4  of  this  aab-ualt  aod  beglmlsg  to  the  rl^bt 
of  ths  Blook  of  Bapatitlons. 

HffBis  17  is  an  axeatpla  of  .this  operation. 

first  unit  stands  fran  lalaute  me  to  aioute  seran  inoXaelre.  lots  that  there  J.s  a 
Sorltmtal  lepetitim  et  ainnte  four,  and  that  this  is  foII(nred  bj  psrQUel  lorlscBtal  Bepetitions 
of  the  @aee  length  (this  lii  also  the  le^th  of  the  Sorlsontal  Be^wtitlons  in  the  blook)  in 
»lsntes  flTe.  six:,  and  geire«^  flivt  of  these  repetltims  is  at  mimte  four.  ^Is  eetabllehes 
the  hoisjgitneitj  of  the  period  ^  tine  bet^feen  siautes  m»  and  four  inoluaire.  Eote  also  that  in 
Blshto  ssTSu  there  ‘.e  a  Eorlsontal  Sepetitiisi  of  gei'eas  at  the  ri^t  of  the  blook  of  repet  it  ims. 
Bile  srcabllshes  the  hnsjogeoaitf  of  the  remainder  of  the  unit,  fhe  tv^  sub-units  are  therefore 
hMo^eneons'. 


lorimontal.  Aesiaamlfttiaafi 


Wh«re  Thers  Aare  So  Itofiiilt*  BXooIcb 

1^0  tjpoi  of  sltuatiocs  '^»r9  It  I0  not  pooeltle  to  locate  Blooka  of 
HepotitilOBg  In  set^QiOaa  «f  Ides  doret ion.  On®  aituatisi  is  th@»a  erf)  toe  max^  Hcrl- 

Koatal  eiad  Ferfcioal  aopetfltloae  so  thsi  there  too  aasy  possible'  Hooke  of  aspotitlone- 
Mother  oaee  i@  '^hers  there  r.re  not  #nou@h  3?©pQt?,tl<»ig  to  fom  a  aialMaa  three  ty  t^re* 
blocks 


Where  there  are  too  many  go^tltloaBf  Bltuatic®  Is  most  likely^  to  eoa®  ehoiut 

vhen  the  theoretioal  llait  ©f  total  group  partlaipatiCHi  ie  too  Icsr  end  is  therefore  st- 
tainei  after  ot^ipsratirely  fesr  Oaoe  this  limit  is  reached  the  repetition®  go  oa 

indefinitely.  This  osaarg  in  this  ssperlasst  "seseTsr  role  plying  gituatlooa  vere  rated 
hy  the  obeer?«ra#  sinoe  in  moat  role-playing  altuetion®  only  a  smix  ixsrfc  of  th«  group# 
five  to  seven  role-players#  partlalpat®  for  a  long  period  of  tisi®.  A  oondltlon  of  this 
sort  result®,  ohtloiusly#  from  the  faot  that  the  aiei^atsry  time  unit  shosea  for  the  ob“ 
served  period  wm  too  largs.  la  this  study  the  slsBwiitsry  tlsse  ualt  was  raae  minute  thrsasdi" 
out#  hut  for  special  situations#  such  as  role -play  lag#  it  sh<mld  have  been  smaller*  Hosr- 
erer#  it  is  not  posslhle  to  adjust  the  time  i»iit  for  ell  posslb^  oontingeixoiee  heosuse  it 
is  not  al^sys  possible  to  forsfcsil  them.  And  such  situati^  as  dasozlhed  hers  i?ill  tend 
to  arise.  ]!ja  st^h  situations  the  Turning  Feints  are  assipied  to  those  minutes  vhere  the 
most  abrupt  ohange  ooours#  as  diSKnstmied  in  Figure  19. 

This  method  doos  net  mezk  off'  an  abrupt  ohenfs  in  the  idmxtlty  of  the  spoali^ra# 
for  there  are  no  suoh  ohaages  slnoe  eH#  alatoet  all#  the  speaiE^v  would  partioipate  In 
any  period  of  alniESiB  length,  losever#  it  does  msr^  off  abrupt  ohangea  in  rates  of  no- 
oumnlatlons.  In  other  words#  It  maxim  off  periods  where  the  eiu^ire  1®  involved 

(where  wuv  wObSiLs  a«^  asotnailateS  in  a  short  period  of  tlss)  iTdiriw  pv^^Owii'  where  It  appeaxw 
that  the  sotlvlty  Is  less  group  Involved,  fdiare  the  t)Stals  are  accumulated  in  n  longer 
period  of  time  it  means  either  that  the  statsmmts  are  longer#  or  that  there  are  fewer  in¬ 
dividuals  who  repeat  their  partiaipatiesi  over  a  long  period  of  time  during  that  peilod#  or 
both  poesihilities.  The  eotlvlty  where  the  aooiseulatlon  ^e  is  slcwer#  ocs  therefore  be 
ssw  as  cantering  about  a  smaller  number  of  msmibe^  of  the  group,  m  filgure  19#  for 
ossa^lc#  the  first  period  (where  ths  ae<nnnlaticm  xwte  i.a  slew)  is  chexT-ioterlsed  by  the 
repeated  pertiolpation  of  iseuer  number  nine#  and  there  la  no  suoh  foma  on  m  individual 
msmber  in  the  sscend  period  (where  the  acouauXstioos  rate  is  fast). 

Secret icaUy#  thsrs  ere  two  other  altexn^ivea  to  this  procedure.  The  first  is  to 
ocHXsldsr  the  entire  period  ona  homogeneous  unit#  aii^  'plie  seocuid  is  tc  Buhdivids  the  se- 
fuenoe  Into  small  one#  two#  and  three  minute  parlour  Sie  first  altemstlve  assumes  that 
the  entire  role-playing  soeue  la  osim  nati^ral  event#  the  second  altexaatlve  mskes  diet  Mo¬ 
tifs  that  axf)  finer  than  the  organisation  of  the  data  'allawe  (for  esa^le#  the  Irf  oxma- 
tloa  o^Qoenxing  the  speakers  in  any  one  minute  voiit  would  not  diffexestiate  between  units 
where  the  speakers  repeat  themselves  and  where  they  do  not.  Sc  no  infoxmation  oosoerniag 
the  hocsjgeceity  of  the  email  tnlts  is  available.)  Because  of  its  greater  usefulz^ss  and 
validity  the  procedure  described  above  is  preferred. 

IBiere  There  Are  Minigana  Blocks. --ifeen  this  sltuatlcsi  occurs  M  s  Ic^^setuenoe 
it  indicate®  that  there  are  no  periods  in  this  se^uonoe  that  are  o^^srable  in  hemogeijeity 
to  periooB  in  oorreepon^iiog  eeguenoeg.  Biie  eeawaaoe  can  be  treated.  If  eo  desired#  m 
one  period.  However#  thia  lower  hosogenelty  may  also  bo  seen  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  long 
s@qii®ae@  under  eonelderatlon.  In  spite  of  this,  thf'r®  may  be  distinct  events  within  thla 
esquenoe#  events  which  differ  on  the  basis  of  the  speakers  who  take  part  la  the®#  buj) 
which  are  not  internally  hesmogeneoua  with  respect  to  these  speakers.  Jn  torms  of  ^roup 
activity  this  al^st  take  place  when  thorn  different  suS)“gr^upa  acting  (haring  dlffereatfe 
periods  but  where  the  istaraetloa  within  the  subgroups  la  oe^fiparatlvely  low.  Ihlg  mi^fc 
occur#  for  ezaa^le#  when  the  sub-@fOups  are  reporting  Instead  of  integrating#  as  duri^ 
buas-group  reports  to  the  larger  wheire  the  intaraoti^  took  plaae  elg^here  end  ^y 

the  reporting  phase  la  rsoordad  by  the  observers. 
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Thare  axw  tiu«9  oalise^  o&  th«  sS^  enfcitlad  "Z»^ar»noa  BaWeac  Mlniifcea  f cr  tha  Laet  ^Suraa 
Ml^mtes.**  Ia2«  ia  tea  flgnxae  in  thoaa  ools^ii  as^  darlTad.  r.i@ok  at  tha  Taxtloal 
ColtsKia  far  ainutas  ona^  two,  and  thrra  as  th«^  a^pasr  ^iog  fsf^  ainuta  ths^  to 
aii^a  four.  Bettrean  ainnta  thxae  and  four  thars  la  a  dlffaranoe  of  thraa  for  ?arti@al 
Aoousnlations  Coluera  ooof  a  diffaranoa  of  four  apaakars  for  Tartloal  Oolun  tao^  and  a 
diffaraasa  of  fiva  for  Vartloel  Ckslam  thraa.  aie  oparatlm  ie  oarriad  aa  betvaan  all 
si^oaading  sinstas  ^ith  i^spast  to  th@  thraa  M^tss&t  Ymsttoal  Aao^aBulstlgiia  Colisaae  vhloh 
th^  hsra  In  oes^s^^  and  th^  rasulta  ar®  notad  In  tha  eolunns  of  diffarsnof^a  batvaan  Hinutas. 
^@ga  diffaraaaas  indloata  hcsr  each  aimrta  Slffars  frcss.  aach  of  th®  tbrae  px^^ious  aiiMitae. 
In  th«  oolum  titlad  "Total  Idffaxanoa"  th®  dlffaranoan  @rs  auasad  ap.  Hi®  tumdag  polats 
ara  loc-atad  at  th©  sJjnJt®  iaterral  where  th©  Total  JUffsrsneea  are  largest .  la  this  eas® 
they  ar®  hatweea  inteites  shr®®  aM  four^  where  the  total  la  twelve,  as&  Tjstween  nlsat®® 

®14^  and  nine,  whew  the  t  tal  Is  nJn®.  These  ar^  the  largest  totals  la  th©  fra^sns  pre¬ 
sented  la  Figure  S),  It  ie  assusad  here  that  si.  nlJim;ss  ifher®  there  is  the  greatest  differ¬ 
ence  fi^on  th©  preceding  three  minutes  there  ooosw  the  most  abrupt  of  partiaipsHtat, 


thia  8tud7  thara  vers  dafisabla  Blooln  of  Sapatitioca  In  about  aij^ty-flra  par  cant 
of  sU  tvatity  Disuta  aaquanoaa.  Tha  oparationa  daeorlbad  in  this  seotlon  ara  .tharefora  ap- 
pllo«cla  to  t^loal  oasas  vhloh  ooour  in  about  fiftaen  par  aant  of  tha  aequanoea. 


O'rarlap  and  Transition 

Each  Blocli  of  fiepat  Itlosss  has  a  "xoae  of  irfluanoa"  --  a  period  of  tine  within  whloh  it 
dafiaes  turning  poiatu  said  Msturai  Units.  A  largo  saqusnoe  is  brokon  up  into  various  seaas  ot 
Tki#  scsjes  maj  have  gaps  between  thoa#  thay  may  overlap,  or  they  asy  adjoin  eaoh 
other.  Those  three  possibilities  era  diecuased  bales?, 

(l)  .-"When  tha  zones  of  infli^noa  of  two  suooaadlug  BloQks  of  Repet  it  i(^  have  a  gap 
between  thea  which  is  not  duverad  by  either  of  tha  two  blooks,  what  sort  of  period  lies  be¬ 
tween  th@si.t 

The  astlra  ^riod,  trrm  tha  bagimiing  of  the  first  zona  of  influence  to  tho  end  of  the 
sacondj  osn  be  aseu^d  to  be  hcaaoganaous.  Thera  are  two  periods,  tha  zmas  of  influence  at 
either  end  of  the  larger  period,  that  are  taken  as  hcetogeaeoue,  Q^is  leads  to  the  ^^bebUity 
that  the  gap  period  la  also  how^sneoua,  althoa^  not  as  hoiiogerreowis  as  the  two  parloda  at  the 
ends  slnoe  there  is  no  Blook  of  BepetltioDS  within  it. 

The  units  adjaomt  to  the  gap  period  ara  different  fxm  it  because  their  turning  points 

shvssn  St  abrupt  changes. 

Axid  the  gap  period  can  be  aada  conperable  to  the  adjaoent  units  by  shbdlvi^ng  it  into 
sub-periods  when  ueoesssxy, 

7%e  treble  itm  or  ^zlod  between  two  zccee  of  influflBSOS  can  therefore  be  ccesi^red 
either  ooa  Kituml  unit  or  several  Ifeiurel  t^tts  that  ssa  ii^emsUy  honogenscus,  dlffersut  fros; 
and  od^parabla  with  the  surroiradlng  uMts. 

When  the  zones  of  influence  overlap  there  are  periods  of  tine  whloh  include  oota- 
binatlcns  of  two  internally  honegeneoua  and  separete  events  and.  periods  of  tine  consist 

of  the  events  in  unoanbined  fom.  Ml  periods,  ooeiblned  and  unocoBbined,  would  therefoire  be 
horaoganeous  and  differ^.  In  order  to  produce  ooi^parablllty  it  ia  possible  to  recodbiJMi 
B6vea?al  po^loes  vh^  neoesssry. 

to).— When  zcms  of  influenae  adjoin,  all  adjacent  unite  are  henoges^^e,  different  and 
comparable. 

Timilng  points  are  oonslderod  to  be  oolnoidsot  wiisn  they  occur  et  a  distance  of  less 
than  three  mlnntes  between  thee  because  there  aannot  be  a  ainlHum  imit  between  th^. 

Thus,  when  Adjuataeatg  are  aadc  for  ocidpa^^illty  and  %hen  twmng  points  that  are  less 
than  three  Bimxtes  apart  are  coablned  into  one  turning  point,  then  all  periods  between  ell  suo- 
oesding  turning  points  are  well  defined  Natural  Tbaits.  This  holds  true  w'hether  the  z^ises  of 
inflnenoe  overlap  or  adjoin  w  have  ^ps  belnreen  then... 


Overlap  Sheets 

In  bhis  study  the  :@»etings  were  unitized  on  Aocunuletians  Chari>s  thtl  were  twenty 
Minutes  long.  (Hgure  9  la  an  of  su^  a  chart.}  When  the  rcrt.ed  periods  war#  lon^r 

they  were  divided  into  twenty  eiinute  sections  with  an  overla^ir^  sheet  between  them  id^loh  in¬ 
cluded  th©  last  half  of  the  fixvb  sheet  sad  the  first  half  of  the  second  sheet.  ®@a  there 
wete  Badltlonal  tumii^  points  co  the  overlapping  chart  they  were  noted  de^  on  the  orlgiml 
charts. 


This  was  done  la  order  to  save  labor,  m  an  AcoumLations  C^art  of  twenty  sloutes '  di.xr- 
atlon  there  are  190  (or  20  x  10  -  10)  eccuaalations  bca^ea  to  fill.  If  a  chart  of  forty  ainutee' 
diiratlca  l  been  used  there  would  have  been  7Qd  (40  x  SO  -  20)  boxes  to  fill,  or  four  tij^s  th© 
labor  for  twice  the  duration.  The  overlap  sheet  eliouetes  the  bazee  at  the  exticwoe  left, 
which  ere  useless  because  they  11©  far  beyond  the  masiffiMa  block  distance,  and  reduces  ths  labor 
of  oalouiatisg  the  figure  In  the  acewulatloa  bores  to  thxwe  times  per  twice  the  iaretim. 


AEPfiffuS  C 


AEPISDH  TO  C3APTE®  VU 


S.mpl«  RG8T  Fora  and  ScotHt^  Sheet 


EiBTBro.g  C(MlgfI0^ 

l^TSOtioiie;  I^iagl&e  that  you  ara  a  laesibor  partlolpatlng  in  a  group  seBslon.  Ccssplsta 
eaob  etataasest  bj  ladleatiai  your  i^aot-iott  to  th®  aituatlon,  Vfelte  the  first  thing  that 
oonss  to  wind.  Ito  not  eras®.  If  you  vant  to  change  soiBetbi^j  cr'css  throu^  mm 
^  cm.  If  you  oan-t  think  of  a  ©omelet ica  to  an  item,  put  a  oheok  beside  the  aungser  of 
the  itas  and  oaae  baok  to  it  after  you  have  finiehsd  the  zest  of  the  test.  Tm  hav# 
twenty  alnates.  Work  as  rapidly  as  you  can. 

1.  Shan  the  groiqp  first  started^  9ed  felt 

2.  It  *8  were  li^ortant  for  the  se&aj^  to 
3  •  Bert  felt  the  leader  was 

4.  fOieo  Jvnej  was  Joklsg^ 

6«  Vhen  Ahe  asked  the  grovt;^’g  pemiseioia  to  present  hie  idea,  Paul 
6.  Kheo  the  grov^  wae  bogged  down.  Bay  said 
7*  When  San  said;.  “Let'e  get  to  the  problen,"  1 

3.  Sinoe  Jaok  liked  etwie  anaberw  more  than  others^  ha 

9*  he  realized  he  vee  angiy  at  Phil,  Charles 

IX).  Sid  praleed  the  leader,  end  loger 

11.  Hhen  Ton  and  Mazy  arrived  tvmity  alnstes  late,  the  groiqp 

12.  mrnx  the  group  disparaged  his  idaa,  Prank 

13.  fih^  the  leader  offered  to  help  hinj  Pete 

14.  Hh^  sereral  nenbere  dropped  out  of  the  dlssaselGm,  lank 

13.  Ifiien  Ikurvln  auggested  that  the  ^roup  assess  its  oim  resouroes,  ve 

16.  The  leader  ueoally 

17.  Chuck's  detaohed  wanner 

15.  Together  John  and  PTed 
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XI.  Ssffi  and  Maxj  azt^iTad  tvwsty  nSmttes  Xat»j»  the  gmip  yag  aeae?  throw 
12.  iftiaa  the  pnup  dispazesed  Ms  idea^  Amk  lariated  cat  miahing  It. 

13*  1@ia&  the  deader  offered  to  help  hia^  Fete  rafoaed. 

JA.  e&TeraX  asstbers  dropped  ont  of  the  dieouasiKij  Saak  left  the  seova>., 
13*  Mhaa  Marrla  lauggested  that  the  sr^ss  assess  its  cam  resouroes;  ee  a^areed. 
iS.  itie  Issdsr  !^oalXsr  talked  too  astoh. 

17.  Chuck's  detached  laffiBsaar  hefeiisred  na>. 

'Id.  foeather  Jcho  aad  orasalged  the  diacnaaioo* 

19.  fdien  Jim  realized  oulte  a  fs?  people  vere  taking  digs  at  each  other^  he  : 
to  order.. 

SO.  the  group  Just  cotilda't  sam  to  get  ehaea.  x  BUggeated  a  oetr  angle. 
81.  ISien  Sd  se«e»a  to  be  dey-dipeaaiag.  Bill  told  hia  to  ijay  attentlisa. 

1958 
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S2.  81x100  the  gmqp  imtsd  to  tsct  tho  oueaxert^  orccedaiw.  Milt  tried  It  twfe . 

^  •  She  leedOd,'  got  n&d  et  the  gz^ip^  and  Bob  left  the  nwiotlng. 

£4.  Dlok  folt  that  hla  jrole  vee  to  lead  the  tutxfp. 

^■=  ifeen  loa  tusEsd  to  m.  I  told  hUt  vhet  I  thou^ . 

£6p  Baying  th©  ergusaont,  Heajy'a  veheaeafte  eaused  te  ehTit  up> 

£?•  Hhea  the  leader-  oheaged  the  subject,  A1  breu^t  It  up  age  is. 

£8.  iifeea  Bjr  atteatlon  vBados*ed  froft  the  diaeaesloa#  Jla  hgeaiafet  eallaA  mr  attwitloB  baok 
to  it. 

£9.  Hheii  Hiraria  esid  v«  needed  acre  Infossetlon  about  ho^  ve  felt;  I  told  hiai  what  I 
thotMlit. 

30.  Hhec  there  was  e  pease  in  the  Stsii  gpoks  caxt. 

31.  t&an  Ben  oootrodioted  the  leaders  I  agreed  with  hia. 

^en  Walt  end  the  leader  nade  side  Toaerks  to  each  other;  Jsaea  leered  th^. 

33.  Wh«i  the  group  vae  parbloularlj  fri^idlj  tovarl  ome  of  its  aaoterc;  Sen  etartod  a 
general  dlQgnMlon. 

34.  Whan  Ssl  felt  hoet lie  to  the  group;  ha  left. 

33.  When  larEy  ealu.  that  vo  needed  haJUp;  Martin  TOlanteered.  ' 

36.  When  Jim  left  the  sooting  earlj;  me  lost  Interest. 

37.  When  Bay  reoanBended  that  the  group  sonaider  the  theoratloel  aepeota  of  the  problem 

ve  had  m  iBterestHig  dlsoussloop 

38.  OooesicnBllj’  the  group  cseded  *  i?aah  in  the  rl^  direotion. 

39.  When  Mark  orltlolsed  Ared’e  idea;  1  def ended  it» 

40.  Wien  it  was  suggested  that  the  grtmp  stlofc  to  th<»  Job;  COen  said  that  there  were 
other  aaneots  of  the  .lob. 

41.  Mu€u  OOswgS  sttaoked  the  group;  Bob  defended  it. 

4S.  When,  the  leader  offered  to  help  Carl;  Joe  eald  it  waac't  aeoeesaxy. 

43.  tgi^a  .the  g^raap  poixtedly  Ig^iored  Stare 'a  idea,  John  brottiait^tl^ 

44.  When  the  gro^ip  seemed  to  be  breaking  up;  Blok  got  thiaaB  organtPed  again. 


Wben  A^o  sekAd  the  gxoap'e  iteznUssioa  to  piesent  hia  Idea,  Paul  aalft  yea . 

6.  ^en  the  o*Pup  vss  hogged  isaj  aald  lat*a  oo-operate. 

7*  When  Sam  aald^  "Let's  gee  to  the  problea., "  I  gald  Let  'a  da. 

8.  Since  Jack  liked  b;s^  thau  others,  he  tilaygid  faTorltsa. 

9'  Wa.«ia  he  realised  he  ms  ot  Phll>  Charles 

IX).  Sid  praised  the  leader,  and  Boger  eaid  he-  ’gas  ri^t. 

11.  When  Toe  aad  itery  arsrired  twenty  elnutes  late,  the  group  thoudit  they  Had  been,  oown’t.inpr  m 

the  vay. 

12.  When  the  grcnip  diaparageu  hla  Idea,  Sieak  waa  aoirr  and  aad. 

1^.  Wien  the  leader  beared  to  help  hla>  Fete  waa  <Bctefm. 

Ih.  tftiaa  aaverel  amibere  dzos^d  out  at  tha  dlaouaaioiti,  Suik  bapaae  dlacouraged. 

1^.  Whea  ISarsia  auggeated  tha;^'  thd  group  aaaaaa  Ita  own  resGurses,  we  agreed. 

Ifi.  The  leader  uaually  me  well  liked. 

17.  ^uok'e  diataobed  laannar  Indloatedthat  he  vaa  not  lafreated. 

16.  foi^her  John  and  fted  aiade  a  good  pair. 

19.  When  Jia  realised  quite  a  few  people  were  taking  digs  art  eesh  other,  he  tried  to  atop  It. 
2tt.  Vhen  the  group  juat  couldn't  aee«u  to  get  ahead,  I  ar^d  aogg  ao^^ossretir 

21.  Wiesk  2d  aeeoBd  to  be  dAy-dreaDlng,  Sill  told  hla  to  wake  up. 

22.  Sisoe  the  group  wanted  to  teat  the  suggaated  prooadi^^  Hilt  agreed, 
xhe  leader  get  sai  «  tuw  gnmp,  ana  Jea»  got  Bad  too. 

24.  IHok  felt  that  hla  role  not  iMPortaat. 

2}.  When  !en  tuxwed  to  sta,  1  apcdpa  to  hlfu 

26.  Snrlng  the  argiaasot,  Banry'e  Tehansnaa  sauaed  Sari  to  becone  angry. 

27.  fSien  the  leader  changed  the  sub,ieot,  Al  waa  irmted. 

23.  When  ny  att<Kitloei  wandered  fkom  the  dleouaalcm,  illn  oalled  It  back. 

29>  Hhen  IPxrlm  aald  we  needed  more  isforaatiem  about  how  we  felt,  I  proylded  it. 

30.  WitijQ  there  waa  a  j^uae  in  the  group,  Stan  tried  to  aet  thea  to  go  aa. 

31*  Wieu  Fen  ccetradiv'sted  the  leader,  I  felt  glad. 

32.  Wien  'dalt  and  the  leader  nade  aide  re^arka  to  eaoh  other,  Jamm  waa  a-iMrsloloaa . 

33  >  Wtan  the  ^?D&p  was  pactioularly  friendly  tward  ^oe  of  ita  aeobers,  ISen  was  .lealoua. 

54.  Wien  Hal  felt  hostile  to  the  group,  he  did  not  <^oae. 

33.  Wien  uaid  that  we  needed  help,  Martin  agreed. 

36.  Wiea  Jlffi  .left  the  meting  early,  we  wei^  glai. 


_ 


57*  Vam  Ba/  Tsooenon^  teat  tha  group  c^ouailar  the  tneorstioal  espeote  of  the  prohlem 
I  ealA  thle  vae  ~jnaa9ee8eMr. 

38.  Oaoasionally  this  group  B^eded  help. 

59»  iftisii  Marfe  oritloiaed  Fred's  I'iea,  I  diaagresd. 

klien  It  vas  eldest ®d  that  the  nwup  stick  to  the  jet,  ai@a  vas  for  It. 

4l.  Jfcea  George  attaoked  the  group,  Boh  def ended  it. 

4£.  I^ea  the  leader  offered  to  help  Carl,  Joe  vas  aed. 

43.  the  gi:«up  pointedly  ignored  Steve's  idea,  John  yea  Bad. 

44.  Mhea  the  group  seeoed  to  ha  hreekiug  Fisk  van  aorrv. 
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l^Motiona  to  Group  Situstlosa  Test  ^soring  Voxa 


!C«vfclnu@dl 


Action 


Sots  s;  Est 


as  usual  E's 


^is  Is  sooxvd  P  because  of  the  pretsotlTe  feeling  tovard  the  group.  It  is 
eosrsd  sooepteaoe  of  F  beoause  he  fl^a  to  prcteot  the  giroap. 

^'Qie  slip  ("irrated"  ijistesd  of  "ifrltated”)  euegests  that  the  S  vas  scaebair 
disturbed  ^  his  aim  expression  ot  F  and  hsd  to  burTF  om  it  (got  enraj  fr=&  it);  leav 
log  out  a  sjUsble  on  the  vajr. 

'^Heire  is  another S.ip.  !5!s  asturs  of  the  erj^r  ("greed"  instead  of  ’’agreed") 
suggests  sons  possible  need  for  narturenoe.  fhus;  there  oajr  be  ttmo  flaror  of  S  in  this 
response. 
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APPSSDH  3 


APPHfDIX  TO  (aAIT!EH  IK 


Psrt  1.  Q-gort  gtat^aents 
Orest  Pals-lBg^  oovert  pairl:^  (P,  p) ; 

1  Acts  support j'^e  bseaaaa  of  real  feeling  for  others. 

21  Ljjces  groups  heosuas  they  afford  fen  cppertuaity  to  form  ^fajsi  rslatioi!sh5.p“. 

41  ’Mothera”  othar  aseubera. 

61  leasts  to  get  to  knar  soea  of  the  other  meeihers  of  the  group  £cre  Intimately. 

Si  f^ls  psrsooelly  oloee  to  gamo  of  the  othe^j:  asn^ers. 

Overt  Pairing^  covert  dspex^nny  (rd)  t 

5  Qiooess  people  that  ahe  pan  leas  on  as  her  fSiends. 

22  Likes  people  vho  viU  protsot  her. 

42  sssksB  friends  with  people  %fbo  win  tell  her  what  to  do. 

62  Jfekea  friendly  gestures  to  those  who  will  help  her. 

82  Likes  the  leaders  beoause  they  structure  the  situotlon  for  her. 

Overt  Fairlngj  aaverfc  (Pf) : 

3  Covers  up  feelings  of  hostility  towards  others  by  prsxendlng  to  like  then. 

^  Uses  friendliiMss  as  a  teohnlgue  to  control  others. 

43  Her  friendliness  oarrles  an  underouxrent  of  superlarity. 

63  Is  oontroUlng  even  when  aha  acta  supportive  towerds  others. 

83  Attempts  to  aaslpulate  the  group  by  bestowing  her  support  on  various  people. 

Overt  Pairing;  oovert  fll£^  (pfl) : 

4  Aots  friendly  to  everyona  to  avoid  becoming  realjy  involved  with  anyone. 

24  Sujq^rts  others  to  avoid  having  to  make  suggestiooB  herself. 

44  Lik^s  those  who  postpone  sot  ion. 

64  Shows  a  preference  for  people  vh^  don't  take  the  aaetlng  too  seriously. 

64  Chooses  as  her  friends  those  irtio  oreok  Jokes  throu|^out  the  aeetlng. 

Overt  Fight;  oovert  pairing  (ip) : 

3  Hill  bocww  aggressive  to  support  her  frlauda. 

^  Heoomes  angry  with  those  who  oppose  her  friandu'  opinions. 

43  Fights  to  deftsM  her  friends. 

63  Although  she  reaUy  wants  to  £iake  f^ie^S;  she  angry  whan  others  gat  too  olose. 
89  Acts  egi^ssive  rsther  than  shew  bar  feelings  of  vars&h. 

Overt  Fi^t,  covert  dependency  (Fd) : 

6  Acts  aggressive  to  cover  up  her  Inseoxirlty. 

26  Openly  attezapts  to  coatroi  the  ®?oup. 

46  Ylgoroualy  ccunteraotiv©  t*^  feelings  of  dependency. 

66  liecreaeea  her  feelings  of  inauitquaoy  by  telliog  Lthera  what  to  do. 

86  Counter -dependent . 

Overt  Fi^t;  covert  fight  (Pf )  z 

7  SbewB  her  underlying  hostility  by  ian^diately  attaoklng  anyone  elae's  suggestions. 

27  waintains  a  rathor  dlasrustful  attitude. 

47  Generally  hostile. 

€7  Her  anger  is  ludlsatad  more  by  the  intanalty  of  her  co^jssts  than,  by  theii'  content. 

87  'Espr&Bem  annoy antia  easily. 
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Ovsrt  Pight,  oo^srt  (m) ; 


6  BeoaneB  aim.^  vhan  forced  to  participate  In  group  decisions, 

£6  /iQta  aggrt'.aslve  Iteoauss  of  a  need  to  avoid  enterin^j  In, 

its  Ib  touohl],y  dafcaalV'v  at  refarsacas  to  her  leok  of  Interest. 

tO  SeG(msB  angry  when  meet  lag  gets  off  the  "aefe"  theoretloel  level, 

88  Acts  angry  as  a  oov&r-up  for  her  need  to  avoid  dealing  with  certain  Bituatione. 

Overt  IJepsndenoy,  covert  pairing  (Dp) : 

9  Acts  dependent  on  parfcleular  Indlvidnala  to  protect  her. 

§9  Depends  upon  i>articular  people  for  advice. 

^9  Will  foU-cssr  certain  people  in  the  group. 

69  Goes  along  with  the  opinions  of  her  friends. 

89  Asks  for  direction  fi'om  her  friends. 

Overt  Pepsadency^  covert  dcpez^lCftiMy  (ml/  » 

10  Is  a  follower. 

50  Tags  along  with  the  domlneet  mood  of  the  group. 

^0  Prefers  to  have  otheze  make  decisions  for  her. 

70  ,  Will  allcw  others  to  make  deoieions  for  her. 

90  Accepts  her  depandsney. 

Overt  Dependeooy/  covert  f ig^t  (if) : 

11  Appears  helpless  when  she  is  msd. 

Pztitests  that  she  is  too  weak  to  fight . 

^1  Her  depeadeat  behavior  in  the  group  irritates  her. 

71  FoUctfs  cithers  but  is  angi^  about  doing  so, 

91  Her  anger  Is  oonoeeXed  by  an  apparent  helplessness. 

Overt  Dependsnoyi  covert  flight  (l^l) : 

IS  Depends  on  the  leaden!  to  protect  her  from  having  to  partiolpate. 

32  Acts  helpless  so  that  the  i^oup  viU  net  expect  her  to  oentribtite. 

^S  Would  much  rsther  follGw  the  sufsisestlma  of  others  than  have  to  pazticipate 
herself. 

72  S^^tresses  treeknese  in  order  to  avoid  responsibility. 

9S  Depends  on  others  to  tc>lk  for  her. 

Overt  flig'Tt/  covert  firing  (Slp)  .* 

13  ludnlgeB  In  gay  repartee  with  her  frimods  about  their  ertre^gr^p  experiences. 

3^  Takes  tlae  out  to  Joke  with  mmabers  in  order  to  bring  them  back  Into  the  group. 

33  ^aves  group  tasks  in  order  to  make  side  ramazks  to  her  i^letads. 

73  Likes  to  tali:  with  her  friends  about  outside  activities  during  the  meeting. 

53  SeoemsB  humorous  in  order  to  release  tension  in  those  she  Hkes. 

Overt  Higit >  covert  depend^^y  (714) : 

Withdrstrs  because  she  feels  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

34  Becomes  sii.ost  because  she  feels  insecure. 

54  Avoids  jKirtiolpetlag  beoavse  she's  afraid  she  won't  be  rl^t. 

74  Doesn't  enter  in  because  she  feels  she  can't  measuz^  up  to  group  espeotancles. 

94  Tries  to  dlagulss  her  insecurity  by  not  participetis^. 

Overt  fliidit/  covert  fig^t  (JLf) : 

15  Her  withdrawal  seems  freugb.t  with  critleisa. 

35  Site  back  and  waits  t'.  pounce  cn  the  mistakes  of  others. 

55  Withdraws  as  if  to  Judge  the  group. 

75  ihe  sttes^B  to  cover  up  h«r  disStrustfol  attitiids  by  an  epper^nt  lack  of 

interest 

95  Her  slLeoce  hides  her  hostility. 


Oveirt  (jovorfc  flight  (FLfl) : 


16  Avoids  antsring  in- 

36  pBtaoiied  iroiE  the  gyoup. 

56  is  ao  onl55k&r. 

76  She  regards  aloofness  as  the  ideal  role  for  her  in  the  ^ap. 

5^  Boesa't  perfelsipate. 

Overt  »forh^  ooTerfc  pairing  (Wp) 

17  Suggest  a  work  taste  thst  will  invslv®  Boet  of  the  Beid)eres 

37  ^silitates  group  pro^eas  hy  seeing  that  ereryon©  feels  aooepted. 

57  liikes  to  work  out  solutions  cooperatively  with  other  assSfore. 

77  Ehjoys  plaimlog  g^'up  aotivitlse  with  certain  ot-har  j^Bib@rg» 

^  Hsr  wBxwth  facllitatae  the  weiring  together  of  the  group. 

Overt  VisriEt  oovort  depeiideoey  (ild} : 

jl5  Maiemg  suggest  Kms  gives  her  a  feeling  of  helooglngness . 

38  Frovea  her  point  by  oitiag  authority. 

38  Suggests  worJcable  solution*  In  order  to  feel  that  she  la  In^oiPsnt  to  the  grcn^. 

78  Hakes  suggestions  that  she  thinks  will  please  the  leaders. 

93  Proposes  alternative  plana  of  sotlon  In  order  to  geia  the  reoo^ition  she  need*. 
Overt  Vork,  oovert  f  i#t  (Wf) ; 

19  Tends  to  melnteln  herself  In  a  fooal  position  diurlng  dlseussioos. 

59  Kspresses  hostility  under  the  guise  cf  nakl-^g  a  oontrlhutlon  to  gr^p  progress. 

39  Her  plans  for  set  ion  oany  an  underlying  a/ggr©selvan©eB . 

79  Fropoiids  solutions  «•  thou#  she  kuews  what  is  best  *or  the  ff!*oup, 

99  Make#  propoeels  as  a  way  of  gaining  c^^rol  of  the  group. 

Overt  oovsrt  flight  (Kfl) : 

^  Peireelves  ohsngiag  the  topic  dlsouselon  as  a  way  to  get  out  of  unoonforteble 
situations. 

ho  Makes  "safe"  theorstioel  suggestions  rather  than  specif ioally  applicable  ones. 

60  0an  analyse  group  probl^s  best  by  tsii3>orarlly  detaching  herself  frcia  the  others 

80  Proposes  Bsay  solutlcafi  solely  to  get  the  nesting  over  with  as  soon  as  posalbla. 

100  Is  79XT  eager  to  get  into  the  disonsslonj  even  when  she  has  nothixtg  to  say. 


Zsch  of  the  five  tsbles  gives  the  orose-ooirelatloos  among  all  the  sorts  thresm  by  both 
Observers  and  Clinlolans  cn  that  aJjJeot.  The  correlati^  oog^lolents  which  are  underlines 
are  statietioaUy  slgalf leant  at  the  .01  level  ef  aoBflSmise,'"*^  The  letters  along  the  tep  and 
left-hand  side  cf  each  table  rapresaat  the  twelve  participants  who  threw  sorts  on  each  Subjesst. 
0l.»  ^  ®*»  bhe  three  Observers  ^0  acserlb'^d  the  Subject ’s  behavior  during  the  group 


*"Bie3e  r’*  ere  interpreted  m  being  based  os  ssa  1  of  a), 
va'eioua  level*  of  ooafidenoe  ar'er  .03  *  i  »01  *  .001  • 


Iha  si#ificsat  vaiUoa  at  tne 

.63. 


^The  -‘orrelstloa  soeffloissta  pj^sssated  la  a  matrix  of  thia  type  are  not  ocB®letely  in- 
dcpendffiit  since  hi#  ooi^latlons  betveem^  for  ^ss®lej,  O^-Og  end  *0,  tend  to  pr-oSnse  a  hi# 
coj^lvtiloa  between  Og-Oj,  However,  oot  results  ava  not  based  iirf/Ctiy  os  chcie®  tablssj,  but 
rather  on  Table  X  'Chapter  X^)  where  e^aah  r  Is  iadspsadsst  of  the  oi-Jiara. 


TABLE  IZVIl 
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Ststiartioal  isiote  to  Chapter  IXf  Table  X,  and  Tables  ZZVT-XXZ 

Bash  o;f  the  entries  in  these  tables  is  a  product -Epmeot  p  bn^veen  Vhe  rmsa 
Tslues  glyen  to  the  t  ■enty  lEOdallty-cfflablnatlona  by  of  the  partlslpaatg. 
essh  soK^iatii®  Is  bailed  an  K  of  SO  and  tha  fislng  of  Is^els  of  sl^lficaao®  is  In 
aooord  with  F  (sf  this  aasnltud®.  However,  the  aojrrelaticais  are  probably  oonsidsrably 
Bosfi  stable  than  this  rather  Ic^  H  would  indioste  ainse  they  are  oo^ut-ed  fpc^s  ^sas 
rather  than  single  obsar7»tlc^a> 

jit  TiU  be  remrabered'^'  that  each  of  the  twenty  sodellty-ooidiljaBtiaDe  is  iws  of 
the  •rarS.osM  pairings  of  the  five  Overt  and  foi^  Covert  modalities.  Sash  oos&isation 
(oate^r^  of  beharlirr)  was  operationally  defined  and  the  five  statements  represmting  it 
wers  oonstrdbted  as  replioetlone  of  this  definiticaii.  This  aHowed  ua  to  avere^  the 
five  soores  cc,  eaoh  ocoblnatlon  and  use  this  vmm  as  the  walue  r^rgtssnti&g  the  amount 
of  this  type  of  beharlor  thst  the  Subject  vould^ezhibit  (or  eidilbit,  for  the  Obaer> 
vers) .  A  readflB  saivle  of  tests  of  honogenelty^  toother  with  the  Icsr  variances 
(arerage  st.  der.  «  1.66)  In  aeoh  doabinetion  provided  a  oheok  on  the  assu^^lc^  thst 
both  Cbaerrers  and  Ollnlcians  di^  peroeive  the  fire  statments  within  one  ostegory  as 
repliostlons  of  one  another.  !!Siersforej  vm  are  able  to  oae  the  ocsralsation  ^ans  from 
eaoh  Q>8ortf  Instead  of  the  aort  ae  a  whole,  for  ooxrelatlon  piirpoaea.  '  !^ie  elininated 
the  oha&oe  Taristlons  within  eaoh  oooibiciatiQa,  iriiloh  would  othezvise  have  {^soured,  the 
true  oo£Telat?<si  raloes.  ZSie  fast  that  these  r'a  are  baaed  m  SO  iMans  (l^  >  3)  alee 
aalaes  then  Booh  acre  atstlstloally  stable  and  reliable  than  if  they  were  baaed  on  mareiy 
tvanfey  singls  obaervetlosia.3 


uM^er  n,  pages  121-22  ,  for  a  desorlptipn  of  the  basis  i^on  whloh  the  dr 
sort  was  oonstsuotad. 

Bartlett 's  vast  of  hcaogaaeity  of  rerianoe  was  applied  to  a  randcn  ssople  of 
2:7  of  thw  sixty  boosts  used  In  this  expazlasat.  Zha  use  of  esoueiitial  asalyelB  in 
perfomslng  these  tests  allosed  us  to  oonolnds  that  if  tests  of  haowganelty  hsd  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  slaty  of  the  sorts,  not  aaore  than  three  of  them  per  oent)  would  hare 
been  found  ij^cnogiaaeoDs  at  the  3  for  oent  lerel  of  oonfidenoe  with  an  alpiha-rlslc  of 
.0^.  3b]h  aoU  hypothesis  of  Ihhoiagsnslty  in  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  aorta  (okraee 
espaotanoy)  was  ^loepted  at^lmt  an  altaznitire  hypothesis  of  So  per  o^st  InhoBoganeity 
With  a  betaoriOh  of  .C^.  Siese  asHW  tests  of  hoaiof^ity  indieated  that  the  ass^iptiloe 
of  hoaoseedast  ioity  sw^pured  for  the  oorrelatloos  wss  set  is  this  e^riaast . 

5 

^As  a  (ri:eokj  we  eoSEoted  a  random  aaimle  ef  7^  fsm.  eaoh  table)  of  the 
eanespondlng  eorrei^loas  «li  ess  hsads^  ssc^s  m  aaoh  soxt.  pettem 

&E  r's  obtalaed  was  resy  siallBr  to  ths  onee  presented  in  Tables  XS7I  to  UX,  but  eMh 
r  was  epuamjsmtely  thlrtw-fire  points  lower  than  those  gir^  here.  Due  to  tie  ntudi 
larger  1  (1^),  tsje  r’a  obtalz^ed  in  this  sassaer  also  twaded  to  be  aignlfiaant  at  a  H»h 
hotter  2jevel  of  oanfld^aoe  (althoo^  aoMrlosliy  IcveaO  than  these  In  ^bles  STTI  to 

m. 
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Part  4 


An  Bgplanati.on  of  the  yarleaoe  Analj’-als 
Susomarlzed  la  Tafge  m,  Sbantsr  U 

Tal)!®  HI;,  Chapter  IX,  sufflBarlied  the  s^aiats  o'Ertainsd  oy  applying  an  analyals  of  ^«rl- 
aaoe  to  ©aoh  of  the  sixty  ^sorts  throim  in  our  axperiaient  by  giriag  tha  proportlca  of  Big- 
nlf ioa^ifc  F-teeta  obtained  for  eaoh  of  the  seraral  "Effeeta"  broken  by  grcmps  of  Qllnloians 
and  Cbserrera.  Sinae  this  is  a  rether  unusual  nauner  of  applying  analysis  of  -aris^e 
teoanlquee;  wo  felt  that  it  al^t  aisko  the  basis  for  those  2«suite  and  our  ffiomier  of  interpret 
ting  thea  a  little  olaarBr  if  w®  lllustratad  the  applloatioa  of  an  aaalyeis  of  variance  to  a 
alngle  Q-sorfc.  «•  that  thrown  by  Clinloiaa  Aj^  or.  Subject  1. 

TABLS  XXXn 


rS?}X:AL  ASALwIS  OF  FASIAHOS  TASIS 

(a^'b  sort  (X  SnSJECT  1) 


Sffeota 

( uoaponssta) 

' 

£Sq. 

DP 

Mean  Sq. 
eat.) 

F  =  J®- 

OC 

iijuS  Overt  ("colnnu”) 

195.90 

4 

48.98 

16.33* 

3.SI* 

Covert  ("row") 

51.63 

3 

17.^ 

5.74* 

1.3^; 

jjntereotl«m  (OC) 

154.42 

12 

32.S7 

4.29* 

Within  Oroupe  (WO) 

2lg>.00 

80 

5.00 

Total 

642.00 

99 

.  Sa  the  above  table^  the  ooluea  headed  "Mean  Square"  givee  an  eetinste  of  the  varianoe 
(j5  '^)  due  to  each  of  the  Iffeota  given  in  the  left -band  ocluan  (an  Bffeot  is  cue  of  the  oajor 
dianssions  along  vhleh  the  ^  .^ort  waa  orgonlted) .  The  oolusn  headed  "F  »  *'  gives  the  re- 

BUlt  of  the  three  F-teata  in  i^lch  the  vari.enoe  due  to  eaoh  of  the  three  Sffeots  was  tested 
to  see  whether  it  was  al^lfioe^ly  greater  then  the  Within  Chonpa  ('‘error")  varianoe.  !^ls 
"Within  Qroupa"  variance  la  an  a.v»re^  of  the  veariKOooB  within  the  twenty  nodsHty-a(^i!ie- 
tiose  end  ic  aaauaed  to  be  due  purely  to  ohanoe  faotors.^  The  starred  values  (*)  are  aig- 
nifioastt  St  the  ^  per  oent  level  of  ocvkfidanoe.  The  interpretation  giv^  to  a  al^iilloant 
value  Qt  F{-^}  in  this  ooluna  la:  . 

Overt  ^faot:  The  peraon  throwiiig  this  sort  (A^^)  dlatlnguiahed  between  the  five 

laajor  oategorlea  (aodslitlea}  of  Overt  behavior  in  her  pxedioticn  of 
the  va^  this  Subject  would  behave  in  the  grcnip  aMting^ 

Covert  Xffest :  Ai  dJ.ati3gulBned  between  the  four  na jor  aodaHtiea  of  Ocrert  behavior 
in  her  deaorlption  of  this  Subject  'a  (future)  behavior. 

Interaction  Iffect:  Aj.  dlatlnguiahed  between  the  twenty  in:idjBllty-ooad>lnatio;’s  (sub- 
oategoriea  of  behavior)  in  prsdi.oting  thiis  Subject 'e  eotlcffis. 


hhU  aasuiQition  was  tested  by  perfonoiog  tests  of  b.^iogeneity  of  va;/isnce  on  a  run- 
d.cm  a^iple  of  Q-soxtS;,  see  Appendix  D,  Part  3f  footnote  b. 
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Kie  last  coluSEi  on  th®  in^it  (f  "  €lvw8  tha  vaiug  e  fsiiallar  I  -teat  or 

imsther  th®  rerlance  due  to  each  of  the  Maln^Blffects  la  greater  than  that  due  aolsl?  to 
Interaction.  A  aignJi’loant  F  here  Is  Inteir^^tsd,  aa  ladicetlag  that  the  person  thrtwlng 
the  sort  (Aj_)  laaile  acsisidcrsBij  greater  dlstlisstiona  between  the  asajor  Bitsiio  olegtJi.fioa- 
t,orj  ooneiruota  into  wfilsh  that  Effect  (oTsrt  or  ooy«ra]  is  dj.vid®d.  then  eh®  made  betveas 
ths  twenty  eub-eategoriea  in  her  dme&rtpti.on  of  this  Subject 'a  behavior.  'Thue.  such  en 
eaaiygis  of  th®  aorta  thrown  on  eeah  of  th®  fire  SubJ®atg  by  saoh  of  the  parfeioipanta 
(Obssrrsre  end  niinltiaie)  gave  na  an  Indloet.ion  of  th®  relative  usafulaese  of  the  major 
Blonle  asodalitise  (Pairing^  BspeadeaDy,  Fi#t,  end  Work)  for  dasoribiag  ths  he- 

liav  lor  of  an  Individual  Subject  in  a  group  situation  --  whon  ocaapared  with  the  twenty 
sub  sategorlea  of  behavior  used  in  this  ej^rlmsnt. 

f3xm  th®  above  table  we  see  that  dlatingiiahed  between  both  the  Overt  .^drli- 
tiea  and  the  Covert  raodelitlee  as  veil  aa  fee  tveirty  j»ub”Cets^ries  in  her  jsredlctlc  i 
Subject  1  {ell  the  entrlea  sasder  "F  ”  are  sl0iif ioaitt ) .  However,  ah©  Mide  gre.3t#r 

distlnotlons  between  the  ^Jor  Si^is  modelitiee  th^  between  the  twenty  gub^oetegoriea 
only  ca  th®  Overt  level  of  behavior.  ("F  -  ^  "  is  eignlfieest  only  for  the  Overt 
Effect). 


A  glanoe  at  Table  XIt.  Qiapter  wlU  ahor  that  all  the  partioipenta  i^de 
dlotlsotlcme  between  the  najor  Hlonio  modalities  in  almost  evezj  case  at  both  the  Overt 
end  Covert  levels  of  behavior  {.^  md  *93 ^  rsapeotlvely) «  TheiLr  use  of  the  twenty  sub-» 
cstegories  was  not  naarly  so  oonsiatent  although  thes®  diabi^ctlons  were  alsb  made  in 
axse  them  half  (.63)  of  the  sorts,  major  Eionlo  modelltiee  were  more  la^portast 
deeoriptive  unitii  than  the  sub-oategcrios  for  all  groups  of  partlolpanta  In  a  bi^  pro^ 
portion  ^  oases/  particularly  for  daserlblag  Gvsrt  behavior  (-73  f cn*  Ov«rt  and 

Covert  respaotlvsly) .  Vo  also  see  that  the  pattern  of  where  the  sc@t  important  dlstlno- 
were  mads  does  not  vary  too  drasrtioally  Qroup  to  Croup. 


AJ’imDIX  S 


APPMM2  TO  OHrtPTSS  I 


Part  1.  Fogulatlca  of  ii-Sort  SteitwwntB  Uaed  in  tha  Ion 

Depenganoy  (p) 

(3)  laollned  to  follo!f  soggostlcas  of  th«  leader 
(  9)  ^i^ed  to  aspear  in  e  good  lls^t  ia  rsletion  to  group  leaders 
(19)  Bwllned  to  go  aloiig  frith  the  dominant  mood  of  the  groi^p 

(51)  G^ifortsule  vhsn  the  leadere  vere  eotive  end  dirsstl~e 
^57)  Ps»f®K?®d  to  prooeed  along  estahliahad  11xm» 

(3^)  Amoved.  fThac  the  ecticsn  of  the  leader  vere  not  vhat  he  esqidoted 

(39)  ^cpeoted  the  leadeii.'B  to  take  major  reapoafilhillty  for  planning  group  aotlritiee 

(h^)  laslined  to  follsv  the  suggest  lone  of  another  gronp  andier 

(31)  Tended  to  defend  the  leaden  vhen  the/  vere  atteoieed  h/  ethers 

(34)  Ixujlinsd  to  direct  his  ooBBeote  to  the  leader  rather  then  to  groi^  Be^thers 

Coaater-liepeiidanoy  (CP) 

(  6)  fended  to  suggest  alteznatlTe  eotion  to  that  proposed  h/  the  leader 

(is)  ifanted  to  aasvssa  eotlre  leedershlp  hlrself 

(id)  Injo/ed  eountexpoelng  hiaaalf  to  the  leadere 

(S4)  fended  to  look  to  ocher  rj^ebers  to  back  up  hie  position 

(30)  fiSided  to  &Bisd:eln  himself  in  a  food  ;foeitioa  during  dleoTaealc^ 

(^)  Inollsed  to  assuote  e  diiwotlve  role  in  the  group 

(42/  IMed  to  lead  lothars  ageiast  the  leader 

(48)  leit  ooupetitlTa  tovard  indlTiduale  vho  etteopted  to  dmlnate  the  group 
(37)  Cocoemed  vlth  salntalnlng  a  high  statue  in  the  group 

(60)  fended  to  ezpreea  negative  feslingB  about  the  leader 

Paly^  (Fj, 

(  1)  Liked  to  keep  gronp  disoueelra  an  a  penieoael  level 
(  7)  Attashed  to  one  or  tvo  partioular  Beaibars 

(13)  2^0/ed  personal  intert^unges  vith  one  or  tvo  partiouler  Bssibexs 
(19)  Wasted  to  loQor  sene  of  the  other  nesdiers  of  the  c^oup  intlmatel/ 

(S^)  felt  that  social  relationehi^  vere  maintained  OSk  ifCXwnX  a  level 

(31)  lasted  to  be  a  aessber  of  a  cll<|ue 

(37)  I^llaed  to  bring  latimete  material  to  the  group 
(43)  loolined  to  extend  group  friendships  outside  the  groiip 

(49)  VeaiM  ha?*  prsfsrrsd  g  sssXler,  inasv  isiiieate  group 

(52)  Liked,  to  luike  side  e^i^Ets  to  one  other 

Coiffitter-Pairlng  (CP) 

Libino.  ined  to  form  special  friendships 
Leteohed  in  manner 

Slblnolined  to  make  persansl  cem^entfi  about  c^her  masters 
Fireferred.  disouaelng  l:iauee  in  intellectual  rather  than  personal  terms 
Oriented  tovai-d  the  group  a@  a  vhcls  rather  than  tewsrd  particular  maabers 
:U8zraased  vhen  other  members  mi^de  pareoosl  cesaaents  ahoiit  him 
IkueBpongiv®  to  gestursF  of  frlsndship 
Saslstire  against  breaking  up  into  smaller  sub-groups 
i^lt  that  social  relatioiishipb  vere  too  .Intimate 

Ts^ded  to  disooursge  perscra^l  dlscucslon  between  tvo  other  group  scrabere 


(  4) 
(10) 

(22) 

(28) 

(34) 


(46) 

(55) 

{56) 


£00 


nm  it) 


Crltlesl  Qf  oth«r  De9d>«s« 
le^dj  to  teJcs  BlijBn  iM  a»  sriguagot 

ta  siSstraojc  tea  gro^P  trem.  Ita  goal 
ll^pulsiv#  in  e£ps>e3i9iiig  osgatlTO 
l^loagsd  or  int^iifl^  armsmsts 
^btle  i£  attaoklxtf  othsns 

to  amojn&^B  i-svurc:  other  msaihei^  ef  ths  fptmp 

tPsiSded  to  8£rOS^4.S  tdlSS  auOOjred 

C^idsd  to  start  argURSBt& 

Isfsr  to  rs^poM  to  attaoJr  by  omusterattaok 


OiecBifortablf;  vbsn  oafstlrs  fo@Xis^  irsrs  eoepressed  2^  Khs  group 

Bmlsete^  to  oosaa  to  seetiags 

Atolined  to  i^ike  of  lU-fe^ing  e^pi^ssoi 

FrsfesTsd  to  rmeia  astztrsi  vbs^  sersral  saabors  of  the  group  «ere  arguii^ 

^oa  attaoked  felt  UQOoafortable  acd  roualaed  silent 

liaoliaed  to  nadlste  ergusMBts 

Ubeasy  during  grot^  dlahaxaomr 

TFled  to  sTold  being  drasn  isto  cn  arguamt 

Strled  not  to  shov  his  true  feelings 

Sddn't  like  to  express  n^atlre  or  orltloai  opinions 


Sirsotloniss 


Flease  sort  the  aittwohed  statsaants  sooen’ding  to  the  ray  they  desoribo  your  feelings* 
attitndet!!  o>r  Mhwvlor  In  this  group. 

Sort  the  Iters  into  eleren  oategorles  of  the  foUovlng  freguanoias: 


least  diaseottstrlBtle 


n  in 


Most  Chsraoterlstlo 


Tt  m  mi  IS 


Flaee  the  single  trait  vhloh  yon  ftel  Is  nest  sharaotsristlo  of  younelf  In  Oatsgoxy  XI. 

tsrit  l^st  ohas^oterlstio  shoold  be  plaoed  In  CBte4,ox7  I.  Category  I  vlU  then 
elude  the  tvo  nest  aost  oheraotsrlstlo  deeoriptiens*  and  so  on.  Category  yi  vlU  oonteia 
the  tvalre  itess  ^^ioh  you  feel  axe  nentrsl  or  Irrelerant. 

dft«r  the  oerds  have  been  s^ed  isnd  the  appz^^ste  mi^r  of  Ite^  plaoed  in  eaoh  oate- 
gory>  reoord  the  sort  in  the  blenk  provided.  %is  is  dooe  in  the  foUoslng  mmsrs 
8s^pim<0  you  hsvs  plaoed  atate^ot  £6  in  Categot^  I.  %ita  the  nunber  one  (1)  in  the 


>:L^ 


TASLS  mi7 

WilSxisI;  SC(^  TALOBb  f(3i  ims  AUD  '^inSTEiO  SCCffii  KISAIfi 

FOR  Tss  nsats  kjk  im  foub  miBsm  or  oixsm  a 


15  I  1? 


SA  l/®  £/5 


aaoTvm 


0'?cl  2»tQ!  iirm 


6.C©  [  1.50  I  li.OO 


!  3  \  5.75  ^’50 


s.oc 


.50  I  2,00 


2*  541  i 


5.75  ^.co  3.33 


.00  1  5.5:j 


2.25  I  4.00 


3.50  I  3.53 


3.00 


3.00 


I  2.50 


l-.OO  2.6b 


2.00  I  4.66 


Total  |L  So 


15.50 


17.00 


10.33 


17-41 


^.£5 


20,^ 


IS 


£1.75 


15.66  I!  46 


47 


[  15,16  |43 


!  Ifl.eo  i\k9 


io.yyj  1; 


^.Ou  g  2.D0 


3.001  3.00 


4.50  i  4.001  5.35 


6.OOI  2.00 


5.25  !  0.50 


3.00  3.33 


5.33 


3.33 


3.501  1.35 


.75 


4.50 


3.75  3.50  3.33 


3.33 


5.^  I  3.50  I  1.3 


6.75  i  4.50  i  6,00 


75  I  1.5c 


5 


I  12.66 


!  2.50  i  4,00 


20.85  1152 


53 


lb  ,08  id3 


16.50 


59. uo 


26.56  fco 


n.50  m 


II 


^  •  f  p  1  ^ 


2  4,50  I 


17.66 


Select  log  and  Lev  7ot  al  Scores 


inepectlcai  of  tfce  "Total”  eoiuaa  in  Table  XKIV  ire  can  diacorer  yhicli  itsae  l-a?® 
the  highest  tcstal  goores  for  Cluster  A  and  those  vbloh  have  the  ieweet  total  scores/  g  & 
it«Be  ar®  those  that  ae^era  have  indicated  were  aoet  ohar^oteriacio  of  ths^  shile  the  lov 
it^as  are  those  seen  ae.  being  l&art  oharaoteristio.  Eiese  am  collated  for  the  top  fifte^ 
and  bottoE  it^  in  iraak  order  in  the  first  tfro  ooiis^io  of  Table  ,mY. 


^tehing  Ei^  Soores  Ossnareble  frexa  Cliister  to  Cj.uster 


Sizssa  factor  loading  sake  the  weli^iag  different  froa  cluster  to  olustei*  the 
tcftsl  score  Teliws  fron  one  cluster  oauuut  be  directly  csnpsred  to  the  totals  of  another 
cluster.  Id.  order  to  sake  ooB^rlson  possible  t«ro  opsrsticsss  ars  r^quii^.; 

1.  th®  veifi&ted  totals  reported  In  oolusn  B  cf  'fable  X33V  are  salt iplisd  by 
vhs  rscijnvvsl  of  the  total  of  the  wd^oifiijgsj 


S.  as  there  say  be  sore  Bankers  in  cxtm  cluster  than  in  another  It  vould  be 
necessary  to  obtsin  av-erage  scores  on  any  Item  in  order  to  cosg^re  than.  Thus  the  value 
obtained  by  aultiplylog  the  totals  by  the  reolprooai  of  the  total  of  the  veilings  is 


divided  hj  the  ataaber  of  aenbers  in  s  cliietsr  to  obtaiu  suv 


J.UJL«  IBQUl|?UJeei" 


ticn  is  reported  in  ocIubu  0.  Table  JSVi’t  and  rt^asded  tc  the  closest  vhole  nuaber  in 
oolUBn  B. 


Converting  Hl^  and  Lav  Scores  into  Equivalent  Hagnltudes 

%  the  forsgoliag  manlpulatloa  Ihe  average  score  values  have  been  brou^  back  into 
the  orlgina!.  one-to-eleven  c<^iimuB  for  aH  the  oluirters.^  For  the  purpose  of  a  quantita¬ 
tive  analysis  it  Js  dsslrable  to  express  the  scorao  In  teres  of  their  distaiio©  from  the 
»al.dpolnt  (5.5)  of  the  dlutributlon.  Thiia  a  soora  exf  3,  being  8,5  points  froE  the  nldpoist 
(5*5)  becoaseB  a  low  or  least -like  soora  of  8.  SlJallBrly  a  soore  of  b  beocnes  a  least -like 
score  of  7  ®®d  so  on.  lb©  results  of  this  operation  are  reported  in  Coluian  Sf  Table  uhv. 


Bsflning  Criteria  for  Inclusion  c«f  Itess 


It  is  neoessary  to  deolde  cq  how  aany  of  the  lt«iia  with  hi^  scores  and  ^ith  low 
SGoras  ara  to  be  utillKed  as  the  bases  for  the  interpret stlcn.  There  are  three  ciassi^ar- 
atloss  or  criteria  used  la  making  whet  Is  ssses^iaUy  an  arbitrary  decision.  Elret  it  is 
desirable  to  have  disorii&inatiijg  itesisj  these  are  the  ead:xerae  Iteais.  It  was  decided  that 
eight  to  twelve  items  cn  either  end  of  the  continuum  would  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for 
interpretation.  Second^  rros*  the  point  cf  vlefw  of  soore  values^  it  is  undesirable  to  in- 

Itsssa  in  the  middle  I'ange  of  sccfee.  The  middj,e  riiKRe  of  sccr'ea  has  be^n  defined 
as  belng^froa  4.5  to  7.5.  Third,  within  the  llmltatious  of  the  first  two  criteria  there 
will  probably  be  a  gap  between  the  scores  of  two  items  which  is  larger  than  othsr  iatervels. 
This  indicates  specifically  where  to  ask®  the  cut-off.  For  eacan^le,  in  Table  XKXVr,  starting 
^  X'vla  Ll^,  coXmjw^  0|  Vv  iiOtr$  tiisi#  w©  take  -cha  top  twelve  lt«cs  w@  have  penetrated 

below  the  score  of  7«50.  The  itaa  furtherest  dtwa  the  list.,  U5iag  the  second  crlterlf*", 
is  the  elg^atb;  with  a  score  of  7«6o.  In  resipeet  to  the  third  ooasidsretlon  we  find  that 


the  preceding  the  eighth  heg  the  same  score  value  whereas  the  ninth  item  represents 
n  relatively  laige  Juajp  in  soore  value  of  We  therefore  out  between  tbe  eighth  and 

ninth  itsas.  Blmilarly,  in  the  Least  Idke,  oo2.uan  C,  the  twelfth  item  from  the  top 
p®»©tr«t@3  too  far  (4,64)  aad  we  retreat  to  the  eleventh  Itiaa  (4.42)..  This  item  has  a 
soore  val»^  quits  olose  to  the  tenth  (4.36)  whereas  the  twelfth  item  liKsurs  a  jut®  ed  .Z&. 
Thus  the  out -off  point  l,s  placed  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  it^aa.  Ifcue  flnelly#  w® 
ocsialuds  that  the  oeatest  of  Cluster  A  is  represented  by  ^st  IdJ^  3>  10.  £?,  28,  ’50, 

39,  48,  and  by  Least  Lllce  items  1,  8,  If,  29,  51,  35,  37,  4l,  4?,  53/Bna  36/* 


■^®P  (1)  tor*  two  above  would,  net  have  to  be  done  for  AC  end  BS  as  they 

were  not-  woi#fc@d  but  gt&p  (2)  would  be  required  in  order  to  obtain  average  scores. 


niJCBTB;\riOS  0?  TH2  WSI^ISS  PROCSmSE 

Tss  HIG31ST  km  wimT  ims 

CL®'.^t  A 


Lsast  liks 


la  Group  I  th©  boct9  values  vers  found  to  rang©  frcai  0  to  k$.  This  rsrg©  has  h®an  divl 
As#  ©mplrically  lafco  three  segments  and  these  82«  teicen  ag  ri^preseatlag  lew,  aedlua  and  high 
prei'srenoe  or  r^joctlc®  of  a  aedeiity.  (Wheii  "aoet  like"  Item  6iBa'(;loaeii1;y  is  simasd,  the  re-^, 
suit  ie  interpreted  ss  prefersaco  i  "'least  like"  item  fflaotionallty  is  Interpreted  as  reject  ion. ) 

Eis  ranges  fojp  each  of  thei)©  oategorieB  (lew,  medlua  and  high)  and  their  theoretical 
oharaoterlJietlQn  ere; 

l-gy  ='  lew  IntsrvEl  is  asslgtisd  a  range  from  zero  to  ttraity.  Sicos  eaoh  item  can 

hav@  8  soor©  value  of  from  7  to  10,  the  lew  interval  o»n  have  at  most  firo  o^trihutlag  to 

It.  G3,uatar  lae^abers  have  e  oo^paratively  1cm  irn'cstment  In  a  nffidelity  with  such  a  los  ecore, 
and  vould  tond  to  he  attracted  to  other  luodalitles  for  vhioh  thsy  hsy®  sore  T8j,0aoy. 


all^tly  rejsot  the  modsilty  but  can  operate  vithln 


““  The  Bstdlim  lateaval  taea  s  Teensfi  frc*  to  tfeirty-t»6.  Throe  or 

four  iv.s^  aalre  up  the  80C3=@  ?alue. 

""  Claaier  MWhers  vill  aooept  the  modality  and  operate  in  it 
o^ostsiljj  and  -Wiej  may  attest  to  ^3t©  the  group  Into  it. 

£ee8t-XjJ^»"  Oluater  s^aihera  vill  be  re.lustsst  to  operate  ia  the  Kodsllty^ 

hut  vlll  h®  flexible  to  operate  In  %h@  modalltj  for  short 

period?.  They  bIH,  hwe?@r^  tend  to  Sait  let©  end  support 
afeasge  to  g  pr®f'ei^d  ssodslity. 

raa®e  for  the  hi^  liiteryal  is  froa  thirty^thre®  to  forty-sis- 
hl^^  ranking  itsae  or  flT®  or  more  lower  ranking  itaa®  make  up  the  total.  Sooree  la  this 
iaterral  IMioat©  suff iol®Et  eosKewi  orer  th®  aodsllty  to  oharaoterlss  th©  hehaTior  of  th® 
clurtdr. 

Mostj^l^^  ““  NaBib®ra  will  initiats  th®  leodality  and  try  to  tbrart  efforts  to 
ohaag®  fi'om  it. 

ISilLilto”"  Cluster  w^^rs  will  stnni^  r«J@ot  operating  in  the  modellty. 

Haters  v.111  heoone  assious  w^a  th®  ^o\xp  operates  la  the 
a&dallty.  Th®  oaxdiH'y  isay  take  the  fossa  of  issmolsilisstion;  dis- 
turhsjBj®,  withdrawRl  or  aotlTS  ottengitg  to  ohaage  the  ©roup  to 
another  Modality.  Aaxiety  over  tb®  Eodallty  wili  ohsraoterlse 
the  cluster. 

For  any  olusters  la  rsepaot  te  a  mdeXity.  va  gi®y  find  any  ^  the  f^sr  fcHowiag 

1.  ®i®  aodAiLity  has  only  a  Moat-Llias  score. 

2.  Th®  modality  hes  only  s  Least -Like  score. 

5*  Th®  modality  has  *®ro  score  for  both  most  and  Least  Like. 

h.  The  modality  has  both  Most  and  Least  Llks  ssc^s. 

ifiich  of  th®s®  patt®sK«  has  its  implioatloas  for  iaterpratstlon.  Suggesticns  fcs*  later- 
aretatica  era: 

1.  Hhaz®  th#  modality  Is  represented  solely  by  a  Most  Idk®  score  it  1*  a«a^d 
that  the  »>dality  has  a  Tal^aoy  for  the  cluster  assberaj  that  they  have  a  tolezmtioa  for 
operating  la  this  modalityj  and  that  the  asdality  1®  to  aosa  degree  acceptable  to  them. 

s3ore,f  tho  greeter  the  valemey,  toleratlca  and  acceptability.  Tte  sbseaice 
sM  MasK  r<lsm  soorei!  suggests  that  the  val^ioy;  toleration  and  acceptacce  is  hot  aaiccsa- 
panied  with  ma^ed  aaslety  eser  th©  sodality .  Sbr  is  there  e?id@nc#  of  leluc  taaoe  . 
Cttifliot#  SE^iwalesc©  or  strong  seed  for  oontrol. 


2.  imere  the  modality  is  r©p2?ss9nted  solely  la  tera®  of  a  Llia»  saejse  it  l® 

assmsd  that  eltuatlraasi  attitudas  or  behaviors  eharaoteriati©  for  tlwt  afxSeaity  airo  re¬ 
jected  by  the  cluster  aMsbej-a.  Th®  cluster  KiRberB  hare,  ijhat  mi|^t  be  called.  ''s*yjStlT@" 
raieney  for  the  modality  la  that  they  would  not  be  likel^r  to  initiate  beheTtor  or  support; 
asters  operating  in  this  aoarllty.  ^Hie  fact  that  it  ie  ®  loodality  atat©  vhloh  i®  s^jseted 
rataer  than  i^orea  suggests  that  there  may  be  anxiety  atteohad.  to  the  behaTioM,  attitude 
sad  aituatiens  characteristic  of  the  m',';dallty  state.  The  larger  the  score  the  gs^ater  the 
pogaiel®  anxiety.  Behaviors  la  rsecticaa  to  such  aaxieby  would  inaiudes  Umttobillz^fcion, 
dlBturbanoej  fli^t  and  ett^?ts  to  ohaaga  the  modalits-. 


3»  ^er®  the  modality  is  act  represented  by  either  a  Least  or  Kost  LUce  score  it 
is  assumed  that  th®  claater  m^ibera  do  act  react  in  any  particular  maaier  to  the  mod®l.lt;i’. 
It  hs»  asishsr  the  Qj^;al  of  the  JiSost  Like  aor  th®  possible  c^iety  of  the  Least  Like  bifi 
is  maixuy  an  aar#®  of  uuosnsera. 


WMze  tli»  Bodality  la  repMaeat.sd  by  Moat  esd  Xiaaat  lilsa  sc  tb«x«  baa 
b«a&  awJMtlon  of  ap<^ifie  aapsoi-.a  iHiiob  ^*^0  aoooplabalja  aocL  ofeboir  aapao  Rofe*  ^ 

Sobs  sapsota  of  tbs  aodslity  bsTS  sppasl  fo?  the  olustsr  and,  at  the  a?  #  t  Ssk'j  aoas 
other  aapeots  of  the  aodallty  may  bs  asElsty  Biouslng.  There  is  Indloe  ;^7;a  of  eia)lTalesjoe,  "I 

ooofliot  or  ooafuslon  la  th®  faee  of  tb^  modalltj.  This  ¥ould  be  22dis,  ?  >4  Boat  oiearly  . 

by  apprcsissetely  eijual  gaos^t  for  both  Motrt  sM  Letat  Lli:®-  It  Is  jted  thet  the 
eluetsr  reaot  to  the  aM  its  bafesTior  will  be  siBilar  iu  lioae  rsspectg  to 

t.hst  asoribsd  tc  both  th«  ?fert  and  Lsaat  Like  asores.  la  the  -sags  wherr.saae  ecoi?®  is 
hl^  and  the  ether  Im  the  lasr  soorw  is  @@eE  either  as  a  reastlon  to  n  i  s^-eoljfio  aspeot 
of  the  aodslltj  or  as  ®  octroi  or  :aodLl?'le®tion  of  the  prefer^o®  or  iL.  xal,  whioha¥®r 
the  ease  ssss  b«,  of  tfea  msdalityt 


